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. JUSTICE FOE INDIA. 


To the Right Honourahle Lord Viscount Palmerston. 

MY LORD, 

Ip ever there were a question which it behoved 
a nation to exercise a dispassionate judgment upon, 
it is that great question which now possesses all 
minds, agitates all hearts, and is the theme of 
all tongues — India. But, unhappily, there are 
mixed up with that question so many circumstances 
calculated to lead the best and most thoughtful 
minds astray, — national pride, traditional beliefs, 
traditional hopes, imperfect knowledge, and angry 
passions, — that it requires no slight effort, in rea- 
soning upon it, to hold fast by the cardinal maxims 
of wisdom, justice, and humanity. On every side, 
from ministers of state, from members of Parlia- 
ment, from the pulpit, the platform, the press, 
i-esounds the cry, — Cost what it may, let us spend 
our last shilling and our last soldier upon it, 
British supremacy must be re-established in the 
East-Indies ; the “ foul treason ” of the sepoys must 
be met as befits the countrymen of Clive and Hast- 
ings ; and an awful and exemplary vengeance must 
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be taken for tlie enormities of which the rebels have 
been guilty. Certain phrases, acceptable to our 
national self-coinplacencj% and happily safe from 
answer in their very vagueness and generality, pass 
current among us as unquestionable truths ; whilst 
doubt and criticism are regarded with aversion and 
disdain, and are quickly drowned by the uproar of 
a million voices. In short, at the present moment, 
it is held to be almost treason to our country to ask 
to be satisfied on the two simple and obvious points 
which present themselves at the very threshold of 
this momentous question: First, what are we 
fighting for? Secondly, is our cause a just one? 
Thus, in presence of a question which would seem, 
from the important consequences it is fraught with, 
to call for all our prescience and wisdom, to de- 
mand a ready hearing for every new suggestion, and 
to require us to look anxiously both before and 
behind, we ai-e acting just as a man would do, who 
plunged headlong into an expensive lawsuit, without 
one thought as to the value of the property he 
sought to recover, as to the cost of recovering it, 
or the justice of his title to it. 

I cannot consent, my Lord, to act thus blindly. 
I am not of the number of those who preach up 
jieace at any price: that doctrine I leave to men (if 
aiiy such there be) w'ho wmuld not defend their owm 
homes against midnight robbers, or would lie quietly 
in their beds wdiilst a neighbour’s alarm-bell is 
ringing loudly for aid. So little, indeed, have I 
in common wdth these new'-fangled notions, that 
I can even conceive a just war to have a wholesome 
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and purifying influence upon the character of a na- 
tion, by proposing to men who have been habitually 
engaged in the pursuit of gain, and of mere mate- 
rial advantages, a cause which appeals to the 
better and higher feelings of human nature, which 
demands their indignation at wrong, their sympathy 
with right, and calls upon them to do and to suffer, 
without any immediate reference to themselves. 
But, before I can cordially enter into a war^ I must 
know that the object for which I am to spend my 
blood and my treasure is really worth the sacrifice. 
What concerns me, too, still more nearly, I must 
likewise know that the object itself is a just and 
honourable one, — one on which impartial posterity 
will set the irrevocable seal of its sanction. 

I ask then, my Lord, of what worth to us is this 
Indian empire, for the maintenance of wbich we 
are now engaged in so bloody and costly a war? Is 
that empire indeed, as the phrase goes, the bright- 
est jewel in her Majesty’s crown; or is it, as some 
suspect, only a paste diamond, a glittering sham ? 
And, whatever may be the answer to this question, 
I ask still more earnestly— -Is the present war a 
JUST ONE ? What right have we to India ? What 
right had we, or have we, to conquer India ? 

In answer to the first question, I may at all 
events positively affirm that this country is not, in 
the slightest degree, benefited in its public finances 
by the large revenue, amounting to upwards of 
twenty millions sterling, Vvhich the East-India 
Company annually raises in India. For, as your 
Lordship knows (though it is not so well known 
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generally as it ought to be), every rupee of that 
revenue is applied, and justly so, in defraying the 
various expenses, civil and military, of the Indian 
Government. What is more, this revenue has 
hitherto been found insufficient to satisfy those 
expenses, and the East-India Company has, in 
consequence, from time to time, been obliged to 
borrow large sums to supply the deficiency, and 
has thus contracted a debt which amounts, at the 
present time, to upwards of sixty-two millions. I 
am aware that there are persons who say, that when 
the present rebellion is subdued, we shall have two 
hundred millions of people completely at our mercy, 
and that we shall then have the power, and ought 
to avail ourselves of it, of levying upon them, in 
twofold measure, the taxes which they have been 
hitherto in the habit of paying. This, however, is vain 
talk, and only evinces the ignorance, and, let me add, 
the unscrupulousness, o 'those who indulge in it ; for 
your Lordship need not be told that the East Indies 
are not that El Dorado which tradition and the 
popular imagination suppose them to be, but a land 
of miserable rice-eaters, who, for the most part, are 
only just able to satisfy the bare wants of nature, and, 
that done, have hardly anything left to hand over 
to the tax-gatherers. We have hitherto flattered 
ourselves (I think we have fiatterecl ourselves) that 
the great mass of our Indian subjects have not 
partaken of the rebellious spirit wdiich iias just 
driven the whole native army of Bengal into ojjen 
rebellion ; but, depend upon it, that if tliis be the 
case now, it would not be the case much longer 
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were we to attenuate, by fresh extortions, the poor 
Indian’s present pittance of the necessaries of life. 
Patient and unenterprising as his debilitating climate 
and long secular habits of submission have made 
him, such an experiment would be more dangerous 
than profitable, and would perhaps end in teaching 
US, that two hundred millions of people, howbeit 
Hindoos, are not to be driven to despair with 
impunity. In fact, the natives already pay their 
taxes sullenly and grudgingly, and we have it upon 
the authority of a “ blue book ” recently given by 
the House of Lords to the world, that it is not 
uncommon for the fiscal agents of the Company 
to enforce their claims by practices so cruel and 
obscene, that it is impossible to hear of them 
without a shudder and a blush. Away, then, with 
the notion that any part of the Indian revenue will 
ever find its way into the English treasury ! But, 
alas, can I at the same time say— A way with the 
notion that any part of the English revenue will 
ever find its way into the Indian treasury? No, 
assuredly no ; so far from it, indeed, that it is now 
the common talk, that one of the first measures in 
the present session of Parliament must be to impose 
a charge upon us good people at home, in order to 
replenish the East-India Company’s rapidly sinking 
exchequer. And we may feel as sure of .it as though 
the thing had already happened, that if the govern- 
ment of India, as seems very likely, should be 
transferred to the Crowm, we shall see figuring, 
every year, in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
budget, a formidable sura to be paid out of o%f 
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purses towards the support of the Indian Govern- 
ment. It would, indeed, surprise no one who 
knows anything of the matter, if, when the year 
1860 arrives, and we impatiently remind minister’s 
of their promise to release us from the income-tax, 
we were quietly told, in reply, that we must make 
up our minds to bear that grievous im^mt fo7' ever, 
as a necessary condition of keeping on foot the 
large military force required for maintaining our 
authority in the East Indies. *It appears, then, my 
Lord, that our Indian empire, whatever good it may 
do for us in other respects, promises us anything 
but financial aid: we may impose our yoke upon 
India, but we can extort no tribute from her ; she 
is so far protected by her poverty from our rapacity. 

It is not difficult, my Lord, to show that another 
capital benefit, which we are supposed to derive 
from our Indian empire, has been, to say the least, 
greatly exaggerated, and, perhaps, has no existence 
at all. We, who trade with France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Germany, the United States, the Brazils, Peru, 
and a thousand other countries, where we have not, 
and never dream of having, and do not wish to 
have, a single square mile of territory in dominion, — ■ 
we (or, at all events, a good many of us), strange to 
say, fancy that our Indian commerce is indissolubly 
connected with our Indian empire, and that if we 
lose the latter, we must lose the former. That 
such a notion should have prevailed in former 
tinyes, when a crude political economy relied on 
monopoly, and pi’otection, and Government inter- 
ference, for commercial prosperity, was natural 
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enoiigli, but it is assuredly very much out of place 
ia an age which has been taught, both by experi- 
ence, and by the profound wisdom of the great 
masters who have treated on the wealth of nations, 
that commerce is always most flourishing where it 
is most left to take care of itself. The commerce 
we carry on with the East Indies, is, I may safely 
affirm, advantageous to both the parties concerned 
in it. We export to India, cotton fabrics, hard- 
ware, and various other manufactured commodities, 
to the amount of about eight millions sterling ; and 
we receive, in return, from India, indigo, raw cotton, 
and silk, rice, tropical spices, and various other natural 
productions of the soil of our dependency, to some- 
where about the same amount; the deficiency, if 
there be any, being made up by remittances in specie. 
What more natural than such an exchange of 
commodities ! The people of India want the 
commodities which they import from us, and can- 
not get them anywhere else so cheap; we want 
the commodities which we import from them, and, 
likewise, cannot get them anywhere else so cheap. 
Surely such a commerce — a commerce which seems 
to draw both parties together by an irresistible 
attraction — would equally exist and flourish whe- 
ther the tw’o hundred millions who people Hindo- 
stan, and \vhom we, rather oddly, call the subjects of 
Queen Victoida, were under her dominion or not. 
And here, my Lord, I cannot help reminding you, 
that when the (as we now believe) happy revolt of 
our American colonies was crowned with success, 
and, in the plenitude of their independence, they 
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were free to do what they chose, their commerce 
with us "was neither stopped nor stinted, but, on 
the contrary, went on flowing from year to year in 
a constantly increasing volume. 

But, let us suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that the sword, and not mutual interest, is the only 
possible mode of propagating and sustaining our 
commerce with the East Indies, and, consequently, 
that our dominion over the East Indies gone, our 
Indian commerce must go likewise — what then? 
Why, even in this improbable event, w'e should, 
commercially, be but little the worse for it, since we 
should still have in our hands the cotton fabrics, 
the hardware goods, and the other commodities, 
which we formerly exported to the East Indies, as 
the price of the goods we imported thence, and with 
these, or with other articles, the fruits of the labour 
and capital which produced these, we should have 
the means of purchasing elsewhere the commodities 
•which emancipated India, to her own great detri- 
ment, is supposed to refuse to us. True, I may 
be met with the objection, that the mere fact that 
we procure certain articles in the East Indies, is, of 
itselt^ a proof that we cannot procure those articles 
so cheap anywhere else, since mercantile orders, by 
a law almost as certain as that of gravitation, ahvays 
seek the cheapest markets. I admit this, and the 
conclusion to he drawn from it, that the new trade, 
in the supposed case, would not be quite so advan- 
tageous to us as the oue for which it was substituted ; 
in other words, the articles which we now obtain 
from India, but which we should then be obliged to 
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obtain elsewhere, would cost us somewhat more 
abroad, and must therefore, to yield the same pro- 
fit to the importer, be sold for somewhat more at 
home than is the case at present. This, no doubt, 
so far as it went, w’ould be a disadvantage to us ; 
still, instead of being, as some seem to think, a 
mortal wound to the commercial prosperity of this 
country, it would be but a scratch, hardly felt, and 
soon healed. To conquer, and to keep in subjection 
two hundred millions of people, is a momentous 
work, wdiich (putting aside for the moment all con- 
siderations of justice and humanity) ought not to 
be undertaken for any purpose not of the highest 
national importance ; and assuredly it ought not to 
be undertaken for the sake of the difference between 
a little more, or a little less, in some one branch of 
a commerce which embraces the world. Wisdom 
requires that the magnitude of the end should always 
bear a just proportion to the means. It does not 
bear that just proportion, howevei’, where the means 
are innumerable battles and sieges, and the end (it- 
self a problematical one) is only a somewhat more 
advantageous trade in silks and indigo. 

I admit, my Lord, that no inconsiderable loss and 
distress would be occasioned to the civil and mili- 
tary officers of the Company were our Indian empire 
to be dissolved. But surely no one will say that we 
ought to keep that empire on foot solely for the 
sake of the officers who are engaged in its service. 
Happily, moreover, those officers form an exceed- 
ingly small fraction of our population, not more than 
one person out of many thousands being dependent 


upon the Indian exchequer for a livelihood. And 
even these, it should not be forgotten, give equiva- 
lent services for what they receive, and consequently 
would, for the most part, be able, were they deprived 
of their present places, to bestow the same services 
elsewhere — some with more, some with less, effect-— 
some, perhaps, even improving their fortunes by the 
change, others, on the contrary, being seriously 
impoverished by it. I can readily, indeed, conceive, 
that many an Indian officer who has been lately 
serving in the field under a fierce vertical sun, or 
has been pining aAvay with bile and emmi in some 
remote garrison or station, in the midst of a popula- 
tion with whom he has no sympathy, and who have 
no sympathy with him, would be right well pleased 
to exchange his high Indian pay for a far smaller 
salary, to be earned by liim in the genial climate, 
and agreeable society, of England. The truth is, 
the salaries which the Indian Government pays to 
its British officers are only a compensation for the 
loss sustained by those officers in quitting the various 
pursuits of gain by which they could have earned 
their livings at home. As things have been, a man 
who has taken office under the Company, has given 
his services and received his pay ; as things Avoiild 
have heen'j had there been no Company, the same 
mail would have stayed at home and busied himself 
there in the general work of production going for- 
ward, — directly or indirectly creating wealth, and 
spending or saving it, when created, as he chose. 
In either case, he would really support himself by 
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the exercise of his o-wti brains or hands ; in neither 
case, would he be a burden to the community. 

But, though India threatens to be a financial 
burthen, and not a relief to us ; though our Indian 
commerce certainly does not require to be fostered 
or sustained by the hand of a conqueror, and if it 
did, would hardly be worth having at such a price ; 
and though, in a national point of view, it matters 
but little that our Indian government aiFords em- 
ployment to a certain number of well-paid officials ; 
it may still be asked, whether it be possible that 
our imperial supremacy over two hundred millions 
of people should not make us a greater power in 
the world. The popular belief undoubtedly is that 
it does ; and some of our newspapers have even 
gone the length of declaring that, if England 
should lose India, she would sink into a third-rate 
power; thus making the strength of England to lie 
in the East-Indies, that is, in a huge and, I will 
say it, unnatural excrescence on the body politic, 
and not in the body politic itself. Indeed, if Eng- 
land, stripped of India, and left to her natural 
position, and domestic resources, would be only a 
second or third-rate power, it follows that you have 
only to give India to Belgium, Sardinia, or Greece, 
and forthwith, Belgium, Sardinia, or Greece, would 
enlarge to the dimensions of a first-rate power. 

Let us see, my Lord, what grounds there are for 
the popular belief on this point. When it is said 
that our Eastern empire makes us a greater power 
in the world, I presume it is meant that it makes 


US a greater power in our own natural aud proper 
sphere, namely, as a European state. Now, is 
this the case ? Has it ever been the case ? Can it 
ever be the case? That it is not the case at the 
present time, everyone who will give the matter 
a moment’s consideration must, I am sure, admit ; 
and there is no one who knows it better than your 
Lordship, who watches with so learned an eye all 
the fitful phenomena pertaining to our foreign 
relations. In fact, our Eastern empire is now so 
heavy and exhausting a drain upon our military 
resources, and is so completely occupying whatever 
attention we can give to matters of public interest, 
that England may almost be looked upon as blotted, 
for the time, from the map of Europe. We no 
longer inquire — we can hardly be said to care— 
what is going on in France, in Austria, in Turkey, 
in Italy; and were it otherwise, we feel instinc- 
tively that, circumstanced as we are, we cannot 
interfere without betmying our impotence, and 
exposing ourselves to ridicule. What mischief 
may have been brewed by the tw’o imperial plotters 
who lately met at Stuttgart to whisper into one 
another’s ears, God knows ; but we may feel sure 
that they did not put their heads together there for 
any purpose of which England can approve. Happen 
what may, however, we have India to think of, and 
must therefore be humble and submissive. What 
if honour forbids this, prudence commands it ; and, 
alas ! prudence, that meanest and most doubtful of 
the virtues, is permitted to take precedence of all 
the others in these days, liet Alexander, upon 
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some new pretence, artfully devised between bim- 
self and bis now fast friend, but late formidable 
enemy, the Emperor of the French, once more 
cross the Pruth, and march upon Constantinople, 
and we must, perforce, look on with indifference, 
or, at the most, deliver ourselves of some vapid and 
hesitating’ protest, which the invader would see (if, 
to prevent mistake, we did not even tell him) meant 
anything rather than war, and another siege of 
Sebastopol, and which he would therefore only 
read to despise and defy. Let Francis Joseph 
precipitate his legions upon Piedmont, and, after 
a new battle of Novara, reduce that now free and 
prosperous state to the abject condition of an 
Austrian pi’ovince, and we may pity, but must not 
aid the victim, or threaten the oppressor. Let our 
“loyal and august ally” make that plunge upon 
Belgium which, it is well known, he meditated at 
the time of his co%ii d’6tat, and we must, in fear 
and trembling, fain believe, or seem to believe, that 
it is all done from the best and noblest of motives ; 
happy that he leaves our own shores unmolested, — ' 
happy, that our militia have not to fight his Zouaves 
and Imperial Guard in Kent or Sussex, whilst our 
soldiers of the line, far from the real battles of 
their country, are fighting the Hindoos, ten thou- 
sand miles off, on the banks of the Ganges or the 
Indus. And all this danger, all this weakness, 
is owing to that very Indian dominion which we 
have been assiduously taught to regard as a main 
source of our greatness as a nation, until the belief 
has become a fundamental article of our political 
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faith, which it is little short of treason to call in 
question. In truth, if we oppress India, India 
oppresses us; if we are to have a supremacy in 
India, it must be on condition of our bowing to the 
supremacy of some other state in Europe. 

If it should be said that India will soon be 
reconquered by us, and that, with our arms once 
more at liberty, w’oe betide the nation that may 
have dared to insult or to injure us, my answer is, 
that if India were reconquered (and it is [not done 
yet), you have still to govern and to keep in subjec- 
tion the two hundred millions of people on whom you 
have imposed your yoke. W e have hitherto believed 
that the people of India have been well satisfied 
with our supremacy, regarding us rather in the light 
of benefactors than of conquerors and oppressors. 
But it must surely be impossible even for the most 
determined optimist, in presence of the events of 
the last six months, not to have some misgivings 
as to the soundness of this notion. True, so inex- 
haustible are the resources of self-complacency, it 
has been the fashion amongst us to represent the 
revolt of the sepoys as a mere military affair, with 
which the people of India have had no concern, 
and which they regard even with dislike. But, 
whatever diplomatic habits may tutor your Lord- 
ship’s lips to say, your Lordship, I am sure, cannot 
really believe that a great army of 100,000 native 
Indian soldiers could, without concert, and without 
even the pretence of any military grievance, have 
risen up in revolt here, there, and everywhere 
throughout the vast territory of India, unless they 
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bad been urged forward bj some strong popular 
sentiment, — unless they bad known that their own 
countrymen would hail their mutiny as a patriotic 
effort to deliver the land of their fathers from the 
yoke of the stranger. But, my Lord, putting aside 
this overwhelming reason for believing that the 
people of India sympathize with the revolted 
soldiery, there are not wanting many other circum- 
stances, ail leading, more or less directly, to the 
same conclusion. Look, for instance, at the 
numerous improvised bands of rebels that are 
scattered about the country, and which, though 
constantly beaten and dispersed, are to all appear- 
ances constantly multiplying themselves; now 
“exciting alarm ” in this place — now “ threaten- 
ing ” that, —never doing much in the way of battle, 
but always a good deal to tantalize and harass our 
troops. Look, too, at the incessant scourings of 
the country by small bodies of our soldiers, who, 
from their own reports, march from village to village, 
leaving behind them, as trophies, the houses in 
flames, and a ghastly row of villagers hanging as 
“rebels” on trees by the roadside. We have, 
besides, further evidence of the same kind in a 
curious penal project, which, we are told by the 
Calcutta correspondent of the Times, “ is under- 
stood to express the general idea,” and which con- 
tains the three following articles : — “ First : That 
every rebel * who has taken up arms shall die. 

* In a previous article, the project condemns every ‘‘ iiiuti" 
neer to deatli ; by “ rebel,” therefore, we must understand 
every man who has not served as a soldier. 

B 
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Secondly : That in every village where an English- 
man has been murdered, a telegraph cut, or a d4k 
stolen, a swift tribunal shall execute summary 
justice.* Thirdly: That every village in which a 
European has been insulted or refused aid shall be 
heavily fined.” Moreover, we know that the great 
metropolitan city of Delhi was one unleavened 
mass of disaffection towards us; a fact which no 
one, I presume, w'ill call in question, who remem- 
bers General Wilson’s proclamation to his army 
before the storm of the doomed city, — that terrible 
proclamation, which, by significantly calling upon 
the British troops to spare women and children, 
gave up to their bayonets all grown men, citizens 
as well as soldiers. What is still more directly to 
the purpose, we have it from General Havelock 
himself that on his first march from Cawnpore 
upon Lucknow he found every cottage turned into 
a place of arms, and defended by the villagers with a 
resolution which showed that their hearts were in 
the cause for which they were fighting. And we 
know that, since then, the whole population of Oude 
has risen in arms against us,t though certain, in the 

* This, no doubt, means to set fire to the place, and hang its 
chief inhabitants. . 

+ Why has there been a more general manifestation of the 
spirit of revolt in Oude than in any other province of India ? 
Several reasons have been assigned for this phenomenon ; but the 
most obvious one has been generally overlooked, namely,' that in 
Oude the presence of a great native army gives countenance to 
the popular aspirations, and emboldens the discontented to show 
themselves. Put that army in any other part of India, and we 
should, I believe, witness the same ferment of the public mind. 
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event of failure, of receiving less mercy from their 
conquerors than was given to the insurgent patriots 
of the Low Countries by the remorseless Alva. One 
more fact shall complete my proof of the general 
sympathy with the cause of the insurgents ; it is, 
that the diiferent military contingents, furnished 
under treaties by certain of the native princes, have 
been for the most part as forward in the revolt as 
our own sepoys. Even the faithful Holkar has not 
been able to preserve his troops from the contagion 
of revolt ; and it is a significant fact, that the only 
serious reverse we have sustained during the pre- 
sent war has been inflicted by the contingent * of 
a prince who used all his efforts to keep his men 
true to us, and used them in vain. Is it possible, 
then, to believe that the popular feeling in the 
provinces from which these contingents have been 
drawn is not strongly averse to our rule ? As to 
the princes themselves, they have, it is said, for the 
most part, kept aloof from the conflict ; not, how- 
ever, as we may well suppose, because they have 
any great liking for a foreign power which is con- 
stantly thwarting, humbling, and impoverishing 
them, but because they cannot easily believe that 
the same good fortune which has hitherto always 
crowned our arms in Indian wars will desert us 
now. But dissimulation is a conspicuous feature 
in the Indian character. Let us not forget that 
Nana Sahib was our humble servant, our fast friend, 
until the moment when it suited him to throw 


* The Gwalior ai’iny. 
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aside liis mask, and show liis real face. So Maun 
Sviig'li was under an engagement to join Havelock 
and Outram immediately on their arrival at Luck- 
now ; but, lo ! instead of joining them he joined 
the enemy. Depend upon it, my Loi’d, that how- 
ever it may now suit them “ to put an antic dispo- 
sition on,” there are many amongst the native 
princes and great landowners of India whose long- 
suppressed impatience of our dominion is only 
waiting for an opportunity to explode. I cannot 
blame them for it. No, it is hardly possible that it 
should not be the constant aspiration of the whole 
Indian people — high and low, rich and poor, prince 
and villager — to reconquer their independence from 
strangers, who come from a far-distant country 
— who, in race, religion, language, and manners, 
have no affinity with themselves — and who, to use 
Lord Ellenborough’s language, “ stalk through their 
land as conquerors.” 

Such, then, being the temper, such the natural, 
and, let me add, the just ambition of the Indian 
people, — how are W’e to maintain our dominion 
over them? The answer is obvious : it must be by 
the sM'ord ; it must be by a permanent and over- 
powering military occupation of the country. But 
that sword must not be committed to the hands of 
the natives ; that military occupation must be our 
own especial task. In other words, we must always 
have a great army in India, and that army must be 
an army of Englishmen. And what number of 
soldiers will suffice for the purpose? Say, shall.it 
be 00,000, or 80,000, or 100,000 ; or, setting no 
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limit at all, sliall it be as many as the utmost 
resources of the counti’y will permit, and as the 
exigency for the time being* may require ? When I 
consider the prodigious resources of this country, I 
see clearly enough that we can maintain our power 
in the East Indies against the utmost efforts whicli 
the natives, if unassisted, m&j make to shake off our 
yoke ; but sure I am that we cannot hold military 
occupation of that vast territory by means of an 
English army, except at the expense of that natiu’al 
E^thority, dignity, and almost supremacy, which wc 
have hitherto always enjoyed in Europe. How, 
then, in the name of wonder, can it be said that we 
add to our power ’as a nation by a policy, which, 
whilst enabling us to give the law to the Sikhs, 
the Bheels, the Ghoorkas, the Rohillas, and the 
Mahrattas, may compel us to take the law from 
some arrogant neighbour in Europe? 

The universal exclamation now is, “ Thank God 
this mutiny did not break out whilst we were in the 
thick of the Russian war ! ” But what security 
have we, should these Indian troubles continue, 
that they may not, at last, become complicated with 
European embroilments ? When, upwards of eighty 
years ago, the dispute with our American colonies 
waxed wai*m, our grandfathers talked much as we 
do now, of the utter futility of all resistance on the 
part of the malcontent colonists, and of the impe- 
rious necessity, if we regarded either our honour or 
our interest, not to permit the crown to be robbed 
of its choicest jewels, to wit these same colonies ; 
but “ to strain every nerve to bring them back to their 
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duty, and to secure to m their sulordinate dependence'’* 
Read, my Lord, the pamphlets that were written, and 

In a debate on tbe Boston Ports Bill^ in 1774, Lord Mans- 
field said, Wiiat passed in Boston is the last overt act of liigh 
treason, proceeding from our over-lenity and want of foresight. 
It is, however, the luckiest event that could befall this country, 
for mio all mmj he recovered The sword is drawn, and you 
must throw away the scabbard. Pass this Act, and you will 
have passed the rubicon ; the Americans will then know that 
we shall temporize no longer. If it passes with tolerable unani- 
mity, Boston mil siihmify and all tcill end m a victory without 
Camay er~{BancTof is History of the American Revolutions^ 
In a debate, in the House of Lords, on the German treaties 
for the hire of troops to act against the Americans, Lord Carlisle 
said (Part Hist. vol. sviii. p. 1199), “ If, viewing the map, we 
see the figure Great Britain cuts in respect of territory, if we 
collect the whole into one focus, and connect the ideas of their 
strength and our own native imbecility^ should America be torn 
from us, the prospect is, indeed, dreadful. It is, therefore, in my 
opinion, a measure not only necessary to the vindication of our 
honour, but essential to our very existence as a people. It calls 
upon us to strain every nerve to bring America back to her 
duty, and to secure to us her subordinate dependence The 
earl of Sandwich, in a debate on the Address, in October, 1776, 
spoke in the same strain ;-— As a friend of my country,” he 
said, “ I must dissent from the extraordinary proposition made 
by the noble duke (Richmond) who spoke last, recommending a 
reconciliation with America upon any terms, even upon grounds 
of admitting their independence. As an Englishman and a 
friend to my country, I cannot endure the thought ; I will never 
consent to a doctrine so derogatory to the character, and so 
destructive to the interests of this country. I would risk every- 
thing rather than accede to it; I would hazard every drop of my 
blood, and the last shilling of the national treasure, sooner than 
Britain should be set at defiance, bullied and dictated to, by her 
ungrateful and undutiful children/*-— HisU vol. xviii. 
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the speeches that were made at that time, and yon 
will find there, stereotyped, as though for future 
use, the selfsame sentiments and opinions wdiich are 
now commonly expressed with reference to our 
Indian troubles. We were to dispatch some half- 
dozen additional regiments to America, and to 
make a few examples of wholesome severity, and then 
all would be right again. We reckoned, how^ever, 
without our host ; for though our well-trained and 
high-mettled troops rarely met in the field the raw 
!^ies and undisciplined militia of America without 
asserting their superiority, still, in one way or other, 
the eoloiiLsts stubbornly kept their ground, until 
France, Spain, and Holland, mindful of old grudges 

Time is the true touchstone of political wisdom; and the 
following speech, delivered by the earl of Coventry, in the debate 
on the treaties for the hire of German troops, stands that test 
well If you look,*' said he, on the map of the globe, and 
compare the extent of Great Britain and North America ; if yon 
consider the soil, the harbours, rivers, climate, and increasing 
population, nothing but the most obstinate blindness and party 
spirit can prevail on any man to entertain a serious opinion that 
such a country will long continue under subjection to this. The 
^juestion, therefore, is not how we »shall he able to realize such a 
delusive scheme of dominion, but how we shall make it their 
interest to become faithful allies and warm friends. Surely, 
that can never be effected by fleets and armies. On tlie con- 
trary, instead of meditating conquest, and exhausting our strength 
in ail inefiectual struggle, we should vote a thanksgiving, and, 
wisely abandoning all wild scliemes of coercing that country, we 
should learn America to itself^ and wish to amil oursehes of the 
only substantial benefits we can ever derive from it, — tbe profits 
of an extensive commerce, and the strong support of a firm and 
friendly alliance for mutual defence and assistance.”^ — (Pari* 
Hist ml. XYiihp. 1200.) 
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towards ns, and tempted by sucli an opportunity of 
gratifying tbein, stepped in, and threw their weight 
into the scale against us. The issue was, that, after 
some years of hard fighting, both by land and sea, 
we got tired of, rather than exhausted by the war, 
and yielded all that was demanded of us. The tie 
between the mother country and her high-spirited 
child was severed for ever ; our alienated colonies 
became the United States of America; and the 
man to whose prudent counsels, and able command 
in the field, this great issue was mainly owing, 
elected the first president of the great American 
re])ublic. And, strange to say, there is now no name 
that Englishmen hold in greater honour than that 
of the “ rebel” Washington. 

And now, my Lord, I ask whether the loyalty of 
our late ally, the Emperor of the French, or the for- 
bearance of our late enemy, the Emperor of Russia, 
be so unquestionable, that one or both of them might 
not be tempted to find occupation, more than enough, 
for our arms in Europe, whilst the flower of our troops 
are massacring and being massacred in India ? Louis 
Napoleon’s mission is only half accomplished, the star 
of his destiny does not yet shine in its full lustre, for 
he still has Waterloo to avenge. Besides, our free 
constitutions, so noble a contrast to his own despot- 
ism, irritates and alarms him ; and he hates us for 
affording a refuge to men whose supposed machina- 
tions against him are incessantly haunting him in 
the midst of all the splendour which has answered 
to the call of his guilty ambition. As to Alexander, 


lie assuredly lias not forgotten that, if France 
brought the greater power into the field against 
him during the late war, we were, from the begin- 
ning’ to the end of it, his most pertinacious enemy, 
and have ever since stood annoyingly in his way. I 
affirm, then, my Lord, that our Indian dominion 
must needs be a burthen and not a means of power 
to US, if, ovringto the chronic discontent of the Indian 
people, it can only be maintained by the constant 
presence of a great standing army of Englishmen, 
arfft if, whenever we may have to measure our 
strength with a powerful antagonist in Europe, we 
must put down our subject myriads of Hindoos and 
Mussulmans in the number of our enemies. Nor 
let it be supposed that the discontent which our rule 
of a hundred years has not been able to remove, 
will be exorcised by the bloodthirsty spirit in which 
the present war is being waged. No, my Lord, the 
natural hatred of the Indian people towards us is 
not to be softened by hanging and shooting them 
with almost as little thought or mercy ■ as though 
they were the wild beasts of their native jungles. 
Men may be coer ced i nto submission, but not into 
loyalty. I must believe, then, my Lord, so long as 
human nature remains what it is, that by our 
“ energetic ” measures (such, I believe, is the phrase 
of the moment) in dealing with the revolt, we are 
sowing, broadcast, among the Indians the seeds of 
increased and undying hatred to our race and our 
rule. The time, I am afraid, will never come when 
we shall see the people of India folly reconciled to 
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our supremacy, and no longer disposed to hail with 
delight any chance which promises them vengeance 
and independence. 

But, even if wecould dependupon it that the people 
of India would always be as docile and well satisfied, 
as there is at present too much reason to think they 
will be refractory and malcontent, I have yet to learn 
in what way our dominion over them could give us 
a more commanding position amongst the nations of 
Europe. Give me, my Lord, some good reason why 
that dominion should enable us to present a better 
or bolder front to the great rivals and possible ene- 
mies that encompass us in this our immediate sphere. 
Tell me why, when we are at difference with France, 
with Russia, or with Austria, and when congresses, 
and conferences, and notes, and protocols, and 
minutes are the order of the day, our possession 
even of a submissive and loyal India should give 
weight to our remonstrances, and additional terror to 
our threats ? Tell me, in short, why we should be 
any safer at home, or any more powerful amongst our 
neighbours, on account of our holding in subjection 
two hundred millions of human beings, who, whether 
well or ill affected to us, must always be too poor to 
pay us tribute, and are too far off to send us men ? 
As to paying us tribute, it is, as has already appeared, 
a thing not to be thought of ; and as to sending us 
men, let me I’emiud you, my Lord, that during the 
late war with Russia, though we w^ere sorely strait- 
ened for soldiers, and in our extremity even resorted 
to the not very honourable expedient of organizing 
an army of condottieri, under the name of “The 
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Foreign Legion,” to fight for ns, no one dreamed of 
onr drawing reinforcements, for our thinned ranks in 
the Crimea, from our huge and, at that time, unem- 
ployed Indian army. And why ? Not, assuredly, 
because there was then even a whispered doubt as 
to the loyalty of that army, or that the East-India 
Gompany could have hesitated to grant us any aid 
in its power, but that the cost of conveying soldiers, 
with their matiriel of war, from so distant a part of the 
world, would very far exceed that of raising an army 
by crimping in Germany, Switzerland, and the 
United States. Besides, whatever might have been 
formerly thought about it, we have lately had abun- 
dant proof that an Indian army, even when well 
disciplined and armed, and fighting not merely for 
pay, makes but a poor figure when opposed to the 
hardier and braver soldiers of the North. 

No, my Lord; the power of England, happily for 
herself, lies all flf ; it lies here, under our very 
eyes, in our accumulated resources of a thousand 
years ; in our fields, so well drained, irrigated, and 
husbanded ; in our busy hives of industry, wdiere the 
constant friction of mind with mind sharpens emu- 
lation and stimulates improvement ; in our magnifi- 
cent turnpike roads, our thousands of miles of 
railway, our canals, our electrical telegraphs, our 
innumerable and multiform machines ; in our vast 
mercantile marine, as ubiquitous as the. sea; in our 
great naval arsenals, where lie those ships of war 
which can sail round the world and nowhere find an 
enemy to dispute with them the dominion of the 
sea ; in our pliant soldiers, in whose veins runs the 
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Hood of the heroes of Agiucourt and Cressy, of 
Blenheim and Ramillies, of Vittoria, Salamanca, and 
Waterloo, and who, under our own eyes, have lately 
proved at Alma and Inkerman, and, more lately 
still, before Delhi and Lucknow, that they are wor- 
thy of such sires ; in the tutelary sea which embraces 
us all round, and thus enables us to sleep in peace, 
even were a banded world in arms against us ; and, 
above all, in that freedom which so nobly distin- 
guishes us from all the other great nations of Europe, 
and without which public spirit, and the generous 
and manly qualities affiliated to public spirit, can no 
more live than can a flame in an exhausted receiver. 

These, my Lord, constitute the power of Eng- 
land, and the loss of these, or of any one of these, 
would do more to impair that power than would the 
loss of a hundred Indias. England was a great 
country centuries ago, when she knew India only as 
a kind of cloud-land from the fables of Mandeville. 
England was a great country in the times of Crom- 
well, of William the Third, and of Marlborough, 
when all we possessed in India were a few factories, 
and all we craved from India was permission to 
trade with her. England was a great country in 
the time of the elder Pitt, when we had as yet 
acquired only a small portion of that vast territory 
which now acknowledges, or but lately did acknow- 
ledge, our sovereignty. In fact, my Lord, we are 
not powerful because we possess the East Indies, 
but we possess the East Indies because we are 
powerful. Strip us of every colony we have,' — let 
India go,— -let Canada go, — let Australia go,— let 
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us sii»i)ly be tbe United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and we should still be a compact and 
homogeneous population of twenty-eiglit millions, 
who are neither fools, cowards, nor slaves. Is not 
this enough? What more can be necessary to 
make us a great and powerful nation ? Our most 
formidable neighbour is, and ever must be, France ; 
but we know that our native resoui’ces and popula- 
tion have, during the last century and a half, in- 
creased in a far greater proportion than those of 
France : consequently, if we proved the equal, and 
more than the equal of France in the time of their 
Grand Monarque, when we had no possessions in 
India, and when our other colonies, from their thin 
population and narrow limits, were but as dust in 
the balance of nations, why should we suppose that 
India is essential to our power now ? Thank God, 
the unscrupulous Clive was not the founder of the 
greatness of England ! 

It being thus evident, my Lord, that our Eastern 
possessions neither enrich nor strengthen us, and 
that there is too much reason to fear that they 
may both impoverish and weaken us, — impoverish 
us by drawing deeply upon our revenue, and weaken 
us by diverting our strength from European to 
Asiatic objects, — I shall now proceed to consider 
the still more important question of our RiaiiT to 
exercise sovereign and absolute sway over the two 
hundred millions of Indians whom we are now 
shooting and hanging as rebels and traitors, because 
they dare aspire to be independent. And what is 
that right ? I know but of one answer that can be 
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given; it is, the right of conquest, the right of the 
stronger; it is the right of the midnight robber, 
who “stalks” through your house, and is for the 
moment its master. True, we have done our best 
to disguise this odious foundation of our power by 
ingenious sophisms, which have sufficed to lull the 
national conscience into the belief that the vast 
territory of India is not ours simply as the s]>oil of 
our sword. But history stands there, my Lord, 
with her plain tale, to contradict and confound any 
such pleasant assumptions. The simple truth is, it 
was hj filihiistering (that is the word) that we gained 
our first foothold in the East Indies, and it has been 
partly by the sword, and partly by dark intrigue, that 
we have since advanced, step by step, to our present 
dominion. We began with the battle of Plassy, a 
battle which was won more by bribery than by 
prowess ; Clive having, by a previous treaty, engaged 
Meer Jaffier, the general who commanded for the 
Nabob of Bengal, to betray his master in the very cri- 
sis of the engagement. As the reward of this service, 
we raised the traitor to the Nabob’s vacant throne, 
but, of course, with the understanding that he should 
be our puppet, that he should make war or peace 
just as we chose, and especially, and above all things, 
that he should extort money from his subjects to 
satisfy our incessant cravings. He was not quite so 
docile as we expected, so we soon deposed him, and 
put in his place another puppet, whom -we thought 
we could more depend upon ; nor was it long before 
we laid aside all disguise, and boldly assumed the 
sovereignty, in name as .well as in reality, to our- 
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selves. Such was our delM as aa Indian power. 
All our other acts in the conquest of India have 
been very much of a piece with this. Now we 
made war upon a prince because he had money, 
and we wanted it, — now because he was powerful 
enough to be dangerous,— and now because he was 
too weak to resist us: now we aided a sovereign 
against his rebellious subjects, and now we aided 
rebellious subjects against their sovereign ; now we 
deprived a sovereign of his independence by grant- 
ing him our protection as a friend, and now by 
making war upon him as an enemy: now, by our 
vexatious tyranny, we drove a state to break some 
treaty with us, and then we conquered the offend- 
ing state for having broken its treaty: now we 
conquered a province because we wanted it, and 
now we conquered another province to make our 
former conquest more secure. And so, my Lord, 
we have gone on, intriguing, fighting, conquering, 
and annexing, until we have become the absolute 
masters of Hindostan, and of two hundred millions 
of human beings, altogether alien to us in manners, 
sentiments, religion, language, race, and colour. 

But, though the conquerors of Hindostan, we are, 
and always must remain, a mere handful amidst the 
myriads of natives. In fact, the entire European 
population in India, including the army, is at the 
present time, estimated at only 70 , 000 ; a number 
large enough, perhaps, to irritate and oppress the 
natives, but too small to exercise any assimilating 
power upon them. No amalgamation of the con- 
querors and the conquered, such as has frequently 


happened in other enslaved . countries, is, conse- 
quently, possible in this case. Centuries hence, 
should we so long retain our Eastern possessions, 
we shall still be foreigners in India, and our do- 
minion will still be that of the sword. To the 
Indians, our very complexions must for ever bear 
testimony against us as conquerors. Some persons, 

I am awai’e, dream of a large European coloni^iation 
of India ; of intermarriages with the natives, of a 
gradual fusion of the tw'o races. But it is hardly 
necessary to say, that %vithout the greatest cruelty 
and injustice to the natives, any such colonization 
is impossible, since that region, though a continent 
in itself, has, fi’om time immemorial, been peopled 
up to its full capabilities. India, my Lord, has no 
elbow-room for strangers : in this respect, differing 
essentially from those colonies which are, as it were, 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, and which 
may, perhaps, be destined, in some remote age of 
the world, to replace, with kindred institutions, and 
kindred language, our then effete and almost for- 
gotten England. Moreover, so fatal is the torrid 
climate of India to European constitutions that, w'e 
are told, every British soldier serving there, is, even 
in times of peace, three times a year in hospital ; 
and a regiment numbering 718 men on disembark- 
ation has been known in the course of eight years 
to be reduced to 109. Hence, no Englishman on 
going to India ever intends to take root there ; on 
the contrary, he looks forward with eagerness to the 
time when, his pension earned and his fortune made, 
he will be able to recross the seas to his native 
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country, and thanks his stars if death spares him to 
do so, though -with a ruined liver and a shattered 
constitution. In short, our tenure of India, from 
the very nature of things, has been, is, and always 
must be, that of a conqueror. The time will never 
come when we shall form an integral part of the 
country, or be anything else than an army en- 
camped in it. Ai'rogant, rapacious, and cruel as we 
were at the beginning of our rule, so must we be to 
the end of it. 

I know of no political event in modern times 
that has more moved the indignation of the world, 
and of this country in particular, than the subjuga- 
tion of Poland by Russia. In that indignation I 
fully participate. During the ill-fated insurrection 
of the Poles in 1830, I well remember with what 
breathless interest I watched all the incidents of 
that chequered and heroic struggle-— how fervently 
I rejoiced in every marvellous victory won by the 
patriot army, how I hoped against hope that the 
high justice of its cause would charm victory to its 
standard, — and how sad at heart I w'as, when, on the 
fatal field of Warsaw, might prevailed over right, 
and Poland fell once more under the dominion of 
Russia, — her vigorous national life extinct, — her 
future for ever divorced from her past. But odious, 
unjust, and cruel though the dominion of Russia 
over Poland may be, it is, I deliberately affirm, far 
less odious, unjust, and cruel than the dominion of 
this country over India. Observe the difference, 
my Lord. In the former case both the conquerors 
and the conquered are Europeans ; both are Chris-. 
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tians— botli are white men ; whereas in the latter 
case the conquerors are Europeans, Christians, and 
white men, whilst the conquered are Asiatics, hea- 
thens, and dark men. We may be sure, then, that, 
acting Hpon*one another by their natural affinities, 
Poland and Russia will in time become as one true 
and united nation; Poland forgetting her former 
independence — Russia, that Poland was once the 
prize of her sword. This has, indeed, already taken 
place to some extent ; and, perhaps, at no very 
distant period, the descendants of Kosciusko and 
Czartorisky may be seen doing homage to the Czar, 
as their liege lord and sovereign, with as much sin- 
cerity and warmth as the descendants of Suwarrow 
and Menzikoff. But, as I have already urged, a 
close and natural union between this country and 
India is forbidden by nature herself, in the im- 
mense ocean which she has interposed between the 
conquerors and the conquered, in the white skins 
which she has given to the one, and in the dark 
skins which she has given to the other, and in the 
fierce sun which reigns over the plains of Hindo- 
stan, and interdicts their colonization by Europeans, 
under mortal penalties. A short w'hile ago, by an 
ordered and formal act of national humiliation, we, 
as a people, deprecated the anger of God for our 
manifold sins. We did this in the hope that the 
Almighty, thus entreated and propitiated, would 
bless our arms, and give us the victory over the 
rebellious sepoys. But we should, in my opinion, 
have done much better, and have offered a far 
more acceptable service to a just God, had we on 
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that solemn occasion acknowledged with contrite 
hearts, as the first and foremost of our national 
sins, the rapacity and lust of dominion which for a 
century past have been impelling us to subjugate, 
one after another, the different races of the remote 
Hindostan. 

Our forefathers, more humane and more just than 
ourselves, received with consternation the tidings 
of the lust of lucre, and lust of aggrandisement, 
which distinguished our early career in the Indies. 
Instead of hailing Clive as a hero, they confronted 
him, in spite of his success, with a stern inquiry 
into his conduct ; and such was the load of obloquy 
he lay under, that, we are told by the most brilliant 
writer of the present day,* the very house in which 
he dwelt was regarded by his neighbours with a mys- 
terious horror. But, though hard and unscrupulous, 
Clive was almost a good man in comparison with his 
successor, Warren Hastings, who seems really never 
to have had a thought that he ought to shape his 
conduct otherwise than according to the expediency 
of the moment. His rapacity had no other mea- 
sure than his wants, and he hesitated at no cruelty 
which might be necessary to get rid of an enemy, 
or to enforce his teeming schemes of extortion. 
Honour to the Commons of England for impeaching 
him! And never did British eloquence manifest 
itself in a nobler shape, or in a juster cause, than 
when, one after another, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, 
Erskine, Dunning, “fulmined” against the arch- 

* Lord Maeaulay. 
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oppressor of India,— -against the bold bad man who 
had committed the judicial murder of Nuncomar; 
who had, of set purpose, driven the rajah of Be- 
nares to desperation by his often-repeated “ stand 
and deliver,’^and who had taken advantage of that 
chief’s resistance to depose him, to annex Benares 
to the British territory, and to charge it -with a ten- 
fold tribute; who, with calculated cruelty, pushed 
even to actual torture, had compelled the harmless 
and recluse princesses of Oude to disclose and 
deliver up to him large masses of treasure, their 
own private hoards, to which he had no other right 
than the robber’s, namely, that he wanted them ; 
and who, for a price, had lent a British army to 
Sujah Dowlah, the Nabob of Oude, wherewith to 
subjugate the Rohillas, a brave and independent 
race, who might have successfully maintained their 
own against their native enemy, but who fell 
beneath the irresistible valour of their British op- 
ponents. But all these things are forgotten now, 
or are no longer regarded as they were by the un- 
sophisticated moi’al sense of an elder time. We 
have learned to be proud of the acquisition of India, 
as “ a middle class achievement and our newspa- 
pers, echoing, or perhaps inspiring, the public senti- 
ment, are not ashamed to breathe a prayer for the 
resurrection of “ our Clives and our Hastings.”* 

It is a very general assumption in this country, 
that, though we rule India by right of conquest, we 

In a leading article in tlie /StM?, wc find these two wortliics 
rather oddly multiplied into three ; “ Our Clives, our Warrens, 
and our Hastings.” 
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have amply atoned for any vice in the origin of onr 
power, by the blessing's which our paternal sway'has 
conferred upon the natives. This assumption is 
just now the cuckoo cry of all who write or speak 
on the unhappy recent events in India. The Times 
begins the cry ; Lord Shaftesbury takes it up; Sir 
J ames Graham repeats it ; Lord Brougham peals it 
forth with emphasis ; Mr. Gladstone joins in, with a 
difference. “ What grievances have they to com])lain 
of? ” asks one. “A foul and causeless treason ! ” 
exclaims another. “ It is only a military revolt,” 
breaks forth a third ; “ the great mass of the Indian 
people know when they are well off, and do not 
desire to be released from our dominion.” “ If not 
for our own sake, for the sake of the people of 
India themselves, we must put down this monstrous 
revolt,” adds a fourth. Moreover, we are told that 
the Hindoos, unlike any other people, are not in the 
smallest degree sensible to the ignominy of being 
under a foreign yoke. “ As it is,” says the Times,^ 
“ the Hindoos willingly and cheerfully accept 
government at the hand of others, and ask only to 
be governed well.” A doctrine, which, by thus 
representing us as the benefactors as well as the con- 
querors of India, so happily reconciles our conscience 
with our ainbition, could hardly fail to meet from 
us with a very cordial reception, a general currency, 
and a liberal immunity from criticism. No wonder, 
then, that almost every Englishman proclaims it as 
indubitable that, under our auspicious rule, India is 
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thriving and content. The only conclusion, how- % 

ever, that I can draw from all this is, that England 
recoils from the naked view of her own inordinate 
ambition, and, therefore strives to give to it some 
agreeable relief of justice and humanity. So is it 
with all conquerors. Russia, for instance, can speak 
just as high for her dominion over Poland, as we for 
our dominion over India. If we say that our 
dominion over India has been mild, paternal, and 
beneficent, Russia will say, quite as positively, that 
her dominion over Poland has likewise been mild, 
paternal, and beneficent. If we say that our rule 
has afforded to India a happy order and repose, 
which that country never enjoyed under its native 
princes, Russia will say, that the turbulence and 
intestine dissensions to which Poland was a prey, 
during its days of independence, have long since 
vanished, and that an unbroken quiet now reigns 
there. If we insist upon the long and general 
submission of the people of India to our rule, as 
a proof that they are happy and contented under it, 

Russia will again follow suit, by insisting upon the 
long and general submission of the Poles to her 
rule, as a proof that they too are contented, and no 4 

longer have a wish for their former independence. 

If we remind Russia that the Poles, but little more ; 

than a quarter of a century ago, did manifest their ;i 

hatred of her yoke by a last desperate and heroic | 

attempt to shake it off, Russia will retort upon us a 

that India, at the present moment, is in revolt to | 

emancipate herself from our yoke. In fact, my | 

Lord, nations, like individuals, are rarely without | 

W 
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some excuses for their misdeeds,— excuseswhich only 
barely impose upon themselves, and which are scorn- 
fully rejected by the rest of the world, but which, at 
all events, serve the purpose of rescuing the offenders 
from the humiliation of being absolutely without 
defence. These excuses, moreover, are commonly 
mere assumptions, which, however false or impro- 
bable, do not, from their very vagueness and gene- 
rality, admit of being disproved, and have thus no 
difficulty in passing current amongst men who are 
prepared even to strain a point in order to believe 
in them. In short, British rule in India is, on the 
first view of it, a perfect political monstrosity, nor 
can the utmost desire to find excuses for it hit upon 
anything more satisfactory than certain common- 
places, which are at the service of every conqueror, 
and which, by assuming everything, prove nothing. 
No one, I think, will affirm that we have the same, 
or anything like the same, ■ assurance of the actual 
beneficence of our Indian rule, as we have that 
that I’ule, the rule of conquest^ ih, evil in its principle, 
that is, in its tendency. 

Having thus pointed out how little credit is due 
to the popular estimate of our Indian rule, I shall 
now proceed to show, not in vague and general 
terms, but articulately and distinctly, that India 
has, in fact, had to suffer at our hands all that 
conquered states generally have to suffer at the 
hands of their conquerors : And I call upon you, 
my Lord, as you read the catalogue of the sufferings 
and humiliations of our great dependency, to ask 
yourself, ever and anon, this question, What Eng- 
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laud would have said,~how England would have felt, 
— what England would have done, — had she been 
the oppressed instead of being the oppressor? For 
my own part — I say it boldly — had I been a Hindoo 
I should not have been in arms /or her Majesty ; 
on the contrary, I should have felt towards her 
Majesty (and who will deny my right and my duty 
so to feel) much as the Saxon thanes and churls 
felt towards our conquerors, the early Norman 
monarehs; and just as they, for ages, cast a sad 
look behind to the g’ood times of King Edward the 
Confessor, so should I have cast the same sad look 
behind to the good times of Baber and Aurungzebe ; 
times which, though we constantly speak as if the 
Indians, until we took them in hand, were amongst 
the most wretched of mankind, are described by 
their own historians, and are still remembered in 
the mournful traditions of their country, as an age 
of gold. And now, my Lord, for the particulars 
of these same wrongs, — all of them, perhaps, the 
natural and inevitable result of ^ that one master- 
wrong, that “ we stalk through the land as con- 
querors:” — 

In the first place, partly to satisfy the cravings of 
an exchequer which war has been incessantly drain- 
ing, partly in the natural recklessness of conquerors, 
and partly in an unavoidable ignorance of the habits, 
circumstances, and capabilities of the people under 
its care, the Indian Government has imposed upon 
the entire lands of India a grievous and intolerable 
taw. This tax professedly amounts in Bengal to one- 
third of the gross prod,uce of the land, and is there 
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paid by the zemindars, or land-owners ; but it varies 
somewhat capriciously in the different provinces, 
and, in many of them, is paid by the ryots, or 
cultivators. It was first established, in the Bengal 
territory, by Lord Cornwallis, whose mode of pro- 
ceeding in the matter was in the most approved 
style of conquerors ; the government taking posses- 
sion of all the lands of Bengal as its own, and then 
distributing them anew amongst different persons, 
each of whom W'as thenceforward to be responsible 
for the tax charged upon his particular allotment. 
In making this distribution, some regard, no doubt, 
was paid to pre-existing rights; but there was 
neither time nor means to do this otherwise than 
very partially, and the consequence was, that the 
measure in question, whilst laying upon the people 
a grinding tax, carried with it all the injustice of a 
wholesale confiscation. This is not all ; not only is 
this tax exorbitant in amount,^ — not only was it 
imposed in the rude and summary manner I have 
just described, but it is really (whatever be the 
name given to it) a tribute paid to a foreign govern- 
ment ; at any rate, it is all paid into a foreign 
treasury, it is arbitrarily administered by a foreign 
body, at the distance of many thousands of miles, 
and it is very generally applied to purposes in 
which India can take no interest, and often to 
purposes to which India is averse. Indeed, a large 
portion of the Indian revenue is spent in keeping 
on foot an immense army of natives ; and thus the 
taxes, remorselessly w’rung from Indians, have been 
employed, by means of an Indian army, in extend- 
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ing, more and more, our dominions in a country 
•whicli, of right (if such a thing as right there heX 
belongs to the Indians. 

Even if the Indian Government had, by liberal 
advances of money, promoted the execution of useful 
publicworks within its territories, I cannot admit, with 
Lord Brougham and many others, that thiswould give 
it a claim to the “ gratitude ” of the Indian people, 
any more than I can admit that it would give you, my 
Lord, and your colleagues, a claim to the gratitude of 
the people of England, that you had applied the 
taxes raised from them for their benefit. The Indian 
Government, however, has not even this poor claim 
to the gratitude of its subjects, since it has, in fact, 
been all along remarkably chary in advancing money 
from its treasury for the permanent improvement of 
the country. It is admitted on all hands that nothing 
would so tend to develop the great latent resources 
of our Eastern possessions as easier communications, 
by means of good roads, between its dilferent parts; 
and yet, shame to us, we had been the masters of 
India and of its public treasure for sixty long 
years, before we opened a single new road ! Even 
the Great Trunk Road, to which we so often refer 
as one of the happy results of our rule in India, is 
still not half completed, nor would it, perhaps, have 
been undertaken at all, had it not been for the 
sake of the military advantages which it promised 
to afford, and which it has, during the present 
troubles, so well afforded. So little intei’est, in- 
deed, did the Indian Government, at first, take in 
the welfare of the myriads who had suddenly passed 
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under its rule, that, we are told, it even permitted 
those numerous irrigating canals, with which the 
provident care of former monarchs had enriched 
the country, to fall into decay, and thus condemned 
to famine great multitudes, who had hitherto drawn 
their subsistence from the lands fertilized by those 
works. By a curious coincidence, shortly before 
the breaking out of the mutiny, there appeared in 
La Reme des Deiw Mmid&Sr a series of papers on 
British India. The author had evidently mastered 
his subject, and spoke with the accurate knowledge 
acquired by personal observation. He evinces 
throughout his work a very friendly feeling towards 
this country, and is willing to believe that our rule 
must, in time, exercise a civilizing influence over 
India. But his indulgence does not permit him to 
ignore the fact that hitherto we have done little or 
nothing to improve our Eastern dominions. Listen, 
my Lord, to the statement of this intelligent and 
friendly foreigner: “Jusqu’d, ces demihres annees, 
si quelque evenement imprevu et terrible avait mis 
Jin d la domination Anglaise dans I’Inde, elk exit 
laisst dernkre elle hien feu d’empreintes sur le sol, et 
le myageur des skcles future, qui eut rencontrb d 
chaque pas les splendides mines qui temoigncront 
longtemps encore de la puissance des emp&'eurs 
Mongols, eut d peine tromk dans quelque forte 
dbmanteUe un fusil d piston, ou un canon Pai^Jiams, 
souvenir de ces Europtens aus/quels le Dieu des 
hatailles avait octroy (s V empire de Vlnde”* My 


* Tome xvii., 15 Jan. 1857 1 deuxiSme livraison. 


case, my Lord, would not be complete if I did not 
add that the taxes, thus exhorbitant in amount, and 
thus misspent, have been extorted from the poor 
natives by those revolting practices to which I have 
before alluded, I do not deny it, my Lord, — all 
this extortion, reckless expenditure, and cruelty is 
natural enough ; for are we not the conquerors of 
India? And what has a right of conquest to do 
witlr humanity and justice ? 

Secondly. — We have closed all the avenues to 
power and social distinction against the natives. 
In an army of 400,000 natives, there was hot, 
when the mutiny broke out, a single commis- 
sioned officer that was not a European. The native 
might be a corporal or a sergeant, or an underling of 
some such kind,* but, no matter what his capacity, 
or what his length of service, he must not aspire to 
be a cadet. What is more, even the lower ranks 
of the army, which have hitherto afforded some field 
for the enterprise and activity of the needy youth of 
India, will henceforth, it is expected, be closed 
against them. As to the civil service, all offices that 
give distinction, power, or liberal emolument, are 
given to Englishmen ; the poor natives only coming 
in for those mean and shabbily-paid ones which the 
conquerors, in their arrogance, disdain to accept, or 
are not numerous enough to fill. Perhaps I may be 
told that to bestow power upon the natives would 
be to endanger our own empire — and so, no doubt, 

* The titles of the non-eommissioned officers in the Indian 
service are not the same as in the line, hut, with this difference, 
the above statement is substantially correct. 
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it would. But stiil, Mdiatever the cause, I may 
surely ask those who, like Lord Brougham aucl Lord 
Shaftesbury, cannot, for the lives of them, conceive 
what grievances subject India has to complain of, 
whether it be not a grievance for the natives — two 
hundred millions of them, remember, my Lord ! — 
to find themselves thus the mere hewers of wood, and 
drawers of water, in their own country ? Hei-e is a 
haughty Mussulman, whose forefather followed the 
standard of the Prophet over half of the world, — 
here is a Brahmin, proud of his superior caste and 
of his ancient blood,— and we are surprised and 
angry that these men should be impatient of a state 
of things which makes their dark faces, and every- 
thing they most honour themselves for, a ground of 
social disqualification, and almost of outlawry, in 
order, forsooth, that we, their conquerors, may lord 
it over them udth more security. If I thought that 
the people of India could be satisfied with their 
abject state under our rule, I should despise them 
for their poor spirit. I certainly cannot charge 
them with “base ingratitude,” or with “foul treason,” 
for showing us that they are not satisfied. 

Thirdly. — We wound thenativeindiansin the most 
sensitive part of man’s moral nature by constantly 
insulting their religion. It is true that that religion 
is absurd ; it is true that the gods they worship are 
monstrous, horrible, grotesque, — that the rites they 
practise are ridiculous, and sometimes shameful. 
But, remember, those gods and rites have been their 
gods and rites, and the gods and rites of their 
fathers, not merely for hundreds, but for thousands 
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of years. It may be difficult to understand, but so, 
nevertheless, it is, — that the worshippers of Vishnu 
and Brahma are as firmly attached to their religion 
as we are to ours— perhaps even more so, since their 
very ignomnce, their simplicity, the entire absence 
of any critical doubt or inquiry amongst them, 
leaves their minds undisturbed by those misgivings 
which have more or less invaded the religious con- 
victions of countries where every opinion is submitted 
to question, and every objection to it is freely stated 
and insisted on. Hence, the supercilious pity with 
which our countrymen in India deplore, and the 
zeal with which they denounce, the religious convic- 
tions and rites of the natives, are deeply resented by 
the latter, as part of that appanage of woe and de- 
gradation which the subjugation of their country has 
fixed upon them. Nor is this all. They likewise 
fear — and, God knows, they have cause to fear — 
that sooner or later we shall become tired of the 
mild means of propagandism we have hitherto 
adopted, and, Mahomet-like, shall avail ourselves of 
our full rights as conquerors to impose our own 
creed upon them. Fancy, my Lord, what would be oiir 
feelings if we held — I will not say our Christianity, 
but simply our Protestantism, by the frail tenure of 
the goodwill and pleasure of a conqueror who ab- 
horred Luther as an arch-heretic— who thought that 
a belief in the real presence was essential to salva- 
tion, and who was constantly muttering threats that 
it was his “mission” to uphold the true religion, 
and to smite schismatics everyw’here? There is 
my Lord Shaftesbury, who cannot conceive what 
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grievances the Indians have to complain of. How, 
I should like to know, would he feel in such a case ? 
How would he act ? Would he then say that it 
was no grievance for a nation to hold its religion at 
the will of a conqueror? Would he then denounce 
it as a “foul treason” were Protestant England to 
rise up and shake off so odious a yoke? He would 
not ; or, if he would, it would simply show (what 
would certainly not very much surprise any one) 
that his lordship's much-paraded piety is, after all, 
only the dilettantism of an idle nobleman. Well, 
then, as a just man, I am bound to say that it is a 
grievance — an intolerable grievance — to the two 
hundred millions of native Indians who lie at our 
mercy, that one of these days, by a short Act of Par- 
liament, or, perhaps, by a simple Order in Council, 
they may find themselves condemned to forsake 
their ancient temples, their familiar rites, their 
venerated gods, in order to make a lip-deep profes- 
sion of a religion which is not theirs, and which 
must be odious in their eyes, because it presents it- 
self to them as a badge of their subjection. 

Fourthly. — In our more familiar intercourse with 
the natives of India, we never forget that w'e are 
the conquerors, and they the conquered. To have a 
white face is, throughout the vast extent of our 
Indian empire, to have a kind of patent of nobility, 
a patent which entitles its bearer to treat the natives 
with ineffable disdain as an inferior race. Of this 
we have ample proof in the letters from India 
which daily appear in our newspapers : “ niggers,” 
“ pandies,” “brutes,” “ scoundrels,” being profusely 
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scattered through them, as the accepted designa- 
tions of the Indians amongst their conquerors. It 
is this very arrogance, indeed, which prevents us, at 
the present moment, from believing it possible that 
the natives can even dare to wish for their former 
independence, or be otherwise than satisfied with 
the crumbs which we deign to fling to them from 
their own table. In short, the whole of India we 
I'egard as our property, an appendage to England, 
and its teeming population as our helots. 

Thus, my Lord, as we hold our Eastern dominions 
only by the right of conquest, so we exercise that 
right as conquerors usually do. Let there, then, be 
no self-delusion amongst us upon this point : we 
are, in the plain vulgar sense, the conquerors of 
India. But can we be satisfied with this character? 
With so much before me to make me think other- 
wise I will not say we cannot, but I will say it 
boldly, we ought not. If it be right in us to conquer 
and rule over an alien country, it must be equally 
right in any other nation to do the same. Were 
Austria, then, taking advantage of our present 
weakness, to pick a quarrel with Sardinia, to con- 
quer her, and then to remodel her institutions so as 
to make them in harmony with the despotic spirit 
which now hangs like a funeral pall over the con- 
tinent, what, I should like to know, w'ould be our 
feeling about it ? It would, I am sure, be one of 
strong indignation. In vain would Austria tell us, 
that, thanks to her great military pov'er, she had 
subdued her neighbour and was ruling over her by 
right of conquest; for we should immediately reply 
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that might was not right, and that the conquest of 
Sardinia by Austria ^yas a great wrong. But what 
if Austria should retort upon us our conquest of 
India ; what if she should ask us how we reconciled 
that fact with the principle which we insisted upon 
a])plying to her conduct ; how should we then be 
able to defend ourselves? Able though you are, 
my Loi'd, as a diplomatist, you would I am sure be 
struck dumb by a recrimination whose remorseless 
logic would, at one and the same time, convict us 
of a great wrong, and a great hypocrisy. In fact, 
our conquests in the East have been without the 
excuses with which ambition generally contrives to 
gild its delinquencies : for, sundered as we are by so 
prodigious a distance from India, W'e had no old 
grudges to avenge upon her, no mischief, no danger 
to apprehend from her ; she belonged to one sphere, 
we to another. Our first relations with her were 
simply commercial ; we crossed the seas to trade 
with her ; wo wore kindly and hospitably received 
by her ; wo wore permitted to build factories upon 
her coasts: but, alas for her ! wo found her woak, 
unw'arlike, and disorganized— and therefore wo con- 
quered her. We conquered her just as the Spaniards 
conquered Mexico and Pern, with the same cupi- 
dity and eagerness for aggrandisement, with the 
same treachery, and almost with the same inhu- 
manity, We conquered her just as Russia would 
recently, if wo bad not stepped in and forbidden the 
deed, have conquered Turkey ; a country which in 
many respects resembles India, and which her am- 
bitious and poworful neighbour would not, assuredly, 
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ill the event of success, have forborne to annex, for 
want of plausible reasons after onr Indian" pattern. 
And it is very strange, my Lord, that whilst we 
were making war against Russia to prevent this act 
of injustice, it never occurred to us that every denun- 
ciation which we were then directing against our 
enemy’s overweening ambition was equally applicable 
to our own one hundred years’ career of conquest 
and annexation in India. 

I am well aware, my Lord, that all I have yet 
said is only matter preliminary to the more delicate, 
if not more difficult, task which still remains to be 
performed, namely, that of pointing out the course 
which it behoves us to pursue in the present crisis 
of our Indian empire. He, however, must be a 
dull man who does not see the conclusion to which 
I am irresistibly carried by the course of ray pre- 
vious argument. I have contended that our Indian 
empire gives us neither wealth nor power, nay, 
more than this, that there are strong grounds for 
fearing that, if persevered in, it may eventually 
both impoverish and enfeeble us. I have con- 
tended that that empire is a creature of might, and 
not of right ; that, in short, we are but conquerors 
in India, as Timour was before us, and not the just 
and lawful owners of the country. I have con- 
tended that our rule in India is, in a peculiar 
manner, unjust and unnatural, because even Time 
cannot, as in tbe case of most other foreign rules, 
soften it, but it must to the last wear the stern 
features of conquest. Lastly, I have contended 
that our treatment of the native Indians has had 
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)iy particulai- merit of beneficence to distinguisli 
it from the ra]e_ of otlief conquerors ; assuredly we 
(lid not conquer India to make its people happy. 
IVoIl, my Lord, such 66111" iny premises, what 
other conclusion can I come to than this, — that it 
behoves us, in the best way we can, and with the 
best grace we can, to leave India, as God and 
nature intended it, to the Indians; satisfying our- 
selves with our own noble domain of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and with those ’ flourishing 
colonies which we ourselves have planted, and 
which (though the time wall come for their eman- 
cipation too) will not readily forget their lineage 
or their allegiance. Justice commands this, — 
prudence commands this. In obeying prudence, 
we shall consult our interest— in obeying justice, 
we shall do our duty. If, indeed, justice alone 
commanded, it ought to be all-suflicient ; but when 
both justice and prudence speak in the same voice 
— when they both point in the same direction — it 
would be, on our part, not only wickedness but 
folly, and not only folly but wickedness, to disobey. 
In truth, it is nlivmjs the highest prudence to be 
just; it is then only that prudence becomes wisdom. 

False shame is a 'weakness so nearly allied to all 
the better parts of our nature that it is always 
entitled to some forbearance; still, false shame is 
a weakness, and cannot, therefore, be allow^ed as a 
good and serious reason for any man’s conduct, and 
still less so for that of a powerful nation, which 
prides itself on its magnahimity. Hence, if it be 
said that we cannot abandon our Indian rule, unjust 

T% «> 
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and worthless though it may be, because, were we 
to do so, we should draw down upon ourselves the 
imputation of being weak and cowardly — my answer 

is, that whatever the world may choose to say about 

it, if we ourselves know that our motives are just 
and good, we ought to be satisfied, and to trust to 
Time, the Enlightener, for doing us justice. 

But, in point of fact, such an act M’ould, even in 
the opinion of the world, redound to our highest 
lionour, and would cover us with far greater glory 
than the winning of a hundred battles in a bad or a 
doubtful cause. For it would give us a moral supre- 
macy amongst the nations, — a character for lofty 
disinterestedness, for inflexible constancy, for ex- 
alted principle, ay, and for firm good sense, such 
as no nation has ever yet enjoyed, or deserved. 
Understand me, my Lord : I do not mean that we 
should all at once pack up and make a sudden and 
precipitate fit from our Eastern dominions, as 
though we were doing a common every-day thing. 
No ; I would have an act of such momentous conse- 
quence, an act of justice so grand as a precedent to 
mankind, carefully discussed, solemnly determined, 
and accompanied by every arrangement and pallia- 
tive requisite to break the violence of so great a 
change. For our own sake, moreover, I would 
have it heralded by a manifesto which should pro- 
claim, as ■with the voice of a trumpet, to all the 
countries of the world and to all coming ages, ho'W' 
we, being well satisfied, from recent events, that 
our rule was odious to the lawful inhabitants of 
India, and that we could no longer maintain or 
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perpetuate that rule except by the sword, had, for 
conscience’ sake, and out of our regard to the great 
principles of public justice and national rights, de- 
liberately and freely come to the resolution to leave 
India henceforth altogether free from our control, 
and in the enjoyment of her full natural independ- 
ence. I ask, who, in the presence of such a decla- 
ration, would dare to say that we had acted through 
fear or conscious weakness ? Who, indeed, that had 
either a head to reason or a heart to feel, would not 
rather admire and applaud an act so exactly in 
accordance with all the principles wbioh we have of 
late years deemed ourselves a nation chosen and set 
apart to vindicate and assert? Who would affirm 
that England, in thus forbearing to exercise the rights 
of a conqueror, and freely setting India at liberty, 
had done anything else than what, according to all 
her pi’evious pi’ofessions, she was bound to do? 
What if the despots of the world should sneer at a 
liberality and a sense of duty which they are so 
little capable of understanding or appreciating — the 
peoples, at all events, with a truer instinct of what 
is great and noble, w'ould see in it a proof of ex- 
alted principle, of reah greatness of soul, of a lofty 
and generous wisdom. Amidst the coming troubles 
of the earth, — -amidst wars and rumours of w-ars, — 
amidst revolutions and reactions,— amidst over- 
thrown thrones and overthrown constitutions,— 
there would still be “one bright particular star” 
tow-ards which the nations would look with hope 
and with confidence — England I Yes, my Lord — 
believe it as you may, — our moral gmndeur, in en- 


franchising India on such grounds, would, all to 
nothing, give us a greater sui)reinacy in the world 
than could be obtained from the re-establishment 
of our power by the most brilliant feats of arms, or 
by the most successful wiles of that diplomacy of 
which your Lordship is so famous a professor. On 
the contrary, if w^e obstinately persist in ruling as 
conquerors over a remote and utterly alien people, 
we shall deservedly sink in the estimation of all w'ho 
love justice and consistency ; we shall be flouted as 
mere mouthing pretenders to virtues of which, when 
we are fairly put to the test, we show ourselves to 
be utterly void ; and the sympathy we have so osten- 
tatiously expressed for all struggling and oppressed 
nationalities, the indignation we have fulminated 
against the conquerors and tyrants of those nation- 
alities, will everywhere he put down as shams. Russia 
will then have quite as good, ay, and a better right 
to reproach England with her India, tlian England 
has to reproach Russia with her Poland. Let me 
add that, if we are to emaiicipate India, noio is the 
time to do it — noio, when no one can question our 
military prowess, and when we may boldly affirm, 
and as confidently believe, tliat, in order to re- 
establish our empire, we have but to put forth all 
our strength. 

My Lord, I have hitherto assumed that if we 
go on and untiringly prosecute the war, India must 
(so runs the phrase) be reconquerod.* Rut, ])ermit 
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me to say, this agreeable side has its reverse, and a 
very forbidding one too. India is a long way off’, 
its deadly climate fights on its side, and our ene- 
mies, if not vei’y brave or skilful in war, have 
whatever strength mere numbers can give — circum- 
stances which may make it, at all events, no easj 
matter for us to re-establish our supremacy. Now, 
I ask whether we are quite sure that England will 
choose to spend her men and her treasure without 
stop or stint in this cause ? How long Avill she be 
content to send forth army after army, always des- 
tined to conquer in battle, but always destined to be 
conquered in turn by the mortal toils of an Indian 
war? Suppose the war to be still pending, one, 
two, three years hence ; suppose — as must happen 
in that case — the entire expense of it to be cast 
upon the people of this country ; suppose that we 
have met with some reverses that have damped our 
hopes, and abated our haughtiness; do you think, 
my Lord, that the people will not then begin to 
inquire what is the value of India to us — what we 
have to do with India, or what India has to do 
with us ; whether, in short, it would not be better 
to leave the Indians to govern themselves, than for 
us to insist upon governing or misgoverning them 
at such a prodigious cost to ourselves ? I ask again, 
then, my Lord, do you really believe that the 
people of England will for any length of time con- 
tinue to regard the distant region of India as a 
stake of such vital consequence to tliem as to call 
for any sacrifice of men, money, principle, and 
reputation, in order to win it ? To say the least, 



my Lord, I hesitate much to answer this question 
in the affirmative. Nor is this all; for it still 
remains to be observed that the war may not 
always remain a duel between the two parties now 
engaged in it. The time may come, as I have 
before observed, when India will find amongst the 
great pow’ers of Europe some arm more powerful 
than her own to protect and save her, — an event 
which even the most sanguine will hardly deny 
might render the re-establishment of our Indian 
empire an impossible thing. I ask, tlieu, my Lord, 
•whether it be not far better for us now, at the 
outset, and with all the grace and honour attendant 
on free-will bounty, to restore to India the inde- 
pendence to which she is justly entitled, than to 
persevere in the cruel war ■u’e ai’e now prosecuting, 
— a war which, considering the utter wortlilessness 
of its object, w'e may soon get heartily sick of, and 
which, u])on the happening of a not improbable event, 
might end — as a similar war of ours once before did 
end * — in our discomfiture and humiliation. 

I shall anticipate one objection, 'which I do not 
doubt will start into the minds of many persons, 
at the suggestion I have just made. It will be 
said that, however worthless our Eastern possessions 
may be to us, and how'ever, under other circum- 
stances, justice might require us to renounce a 
dominion which the sword and intrigue have alone 
won for us, and w'hich the sword and intrigue can 

Of couree I allude here to the issue of the war with our 
te'volted American colouies, 
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alone preserve, still it behoves us to maintain our 
ground in India — at any rate for a time — if only 
to punish the atrocities perpetrated by the sepoys 
during the present troubles. Now, if cannon-balls 
and bayonet-thrusts were always directed with dis- 
criminating justice, there might be some force in 
this objection ; but as, in the progress of a war — in 
the heat of battle— and especially in the sack of 
cities, death and destruction are no respecters of 
jjersons, but confound in one promiscuous execu- 
tion the guilty and the innocent, — citizens with 
soldiers,— the old with the young, — those, whose 
only crime may be that they have fought in the 
cause of their country’s independence, with those 
whose conduct may have deserved the most exem- 
plary punishment— I can see neither the humanity 
nor the justice of continuing the w'ar for such a 
purpose. Nor is it surely unworthy of considera- 
tion, that whilst our soldiers may be exacting in 
bloody battles, where no quarter is given, full pay- 
ment of the debt of vengeance we deem to be 
owing to us, those terrible scourges — -sun-strokes, 
dysentery, cholera — may he ravaging their ranks, 
and devouring them by whole armies. I cannot 
agree, then, my Lord that, if every other considera- 
tion is in favour of putting an end to the w'ar and 
of giving to India her independence, w'e ought to 
persist in the war simply for the sake of a ven- 
geance w'hich, exacted as it must be, it would be 
absurd to call by the sacred name of justice. 

I go still farther, my Lord. I affirm that Ave 
really have no right to be so clamorous in our 


denunciations of the cruelties of the sepoys. I am 
aware that I am now touching on very delicate 
ground, and that, to propitiate the public ear, I 
ought to make my advances with some rhetorical 
management; but as it is my ambition to be the 
frank and fearless adviser, and, where need is, even 
the rebuker of my countrymen, and not their 
ilatterei*' — I shall not hesitate to say that our hands 
are assuredly not so clean as to entitle us to sit in 
austere judgment upon the cruel acts of our enemy. 
If he has been savage and remorseless, so, I aflirm, 
have we ; if he has made light of human life and 
human suftering in his hatred of our dGinination, 
and in his convulsive struggles to shake it oftj so 
have we equally made light of human life and 
human sutferiiig in our fear of the loss of our domi- 
nation, and in our stubborn eftbrts to maintain it. 
Fi’oofs iimmnerable of this may be found in the- 
thick-coming letters from India, which during the 
last six months have so much occupied the columns 
of our newspapers, — some expressing without dis- 
guise a savage craving for hecatombs of victims, 
and others relating terrible deeds of blood perpe- 
trated on our side without one word of pity or 
regret, and frequently in a flippant tone, a jocular 
vein, which would be almost shocking were the 
sufferers wild beasts, and not men. One tells us, 
just as tliough it were the merest trifle in the world, 
or a common incident in every war, “ we hang our 
prisoners every night.” Another writes as follows : 
“ A small force of fifty of the 3rd Eui’ 0 ])eans, fifty 
militia infantry, twenty militia infantry, and two 


guns, the whole under the command of Captain 
lloss, 3rd European regiment, with Girdlestone, 
Coperal, Click, Walker of the artillery, and several 
other officers attached, went against an insurgent 
village ten miles off, yesterday, and burnt it down ; 
and the cavalry having captured a number of the 
inhabitants, Phillips, of the civil service, the magis- 
trate of Agra, who was wdth the force, hanged two 
of the princif>al men ivith Ms own hands, and then, 
as the force was in a hurry to be off, he shot them 
through the heart with his revolver; so that if they 
loere cut down after his departure, it might not tend 
to their advantage. In these days, no one is very 
particular about matters of this description. Two 
young officers lately shot a Mahomedan a piece only 
for scowling at them, and a court of inquiry justified 
them.” * An officer, who was serving under General 
Havelock in his march on Cawnpore, speaks, with- 
out one word of condemnation, “ of the evidences 
of the alacrity of our men in the numerous sepoys 
that wore hanging to the trees by the road-side.” 
One writer tells us that, wherever the telegraph 
wires are cut, our troops burn the nearest village, 
and hang up the principal inhabitants. A private 
soldier in one of the Highland regiments, after 
giving a clever and airimated description of a 

We may be sure that, in expeditions of this kind (and they 
appear to Iiaye been lamentably numerous), the idlest rumours 
■would be accepte<l as conclusive proofs of guilt by the rough and 
ready justice of a soldiery who are generally in a hurry to be 
off,” and, in their blind fury, sec an enemy in every swmrthy 
face. 
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military foray from Benares into the adjoining 
country, — a foray which, from the number of vil- 
lages burnt, and natives summarily hanged, must have 
turned every surviving inhabitant of the district into 
a mortal enemy of the British rule, concludes thus : 
“ Out of the pi’isoners that were taken, the man 
that the 2,000 rupees w'ere oftered for was taken 
for nothing. We hanged ten of them on the spot, 
and flogged a good many— about sixty. We burned 
another village that night. Oh, if you had seen the 
ten march round the grave, and seen them looking 
the same as if nothing was going to happen to them ! 
There was one of them fell ; the rope broke, and 
down he came, — he Avas hung up again. After tliey 
Avere hanged, the others were all taken round to 
see them. ...... On the 6th, we, a number of 

180, went out against 2,000. We came closaiup 
to them ; they Avere all drawn up in three lines, but 
on Ave dashed, and in a short time they began to 
run. We set fire to a large village that aa'us full of 
them ; we surrounded it, and, as they came running 
out of the milage, shot them. We took eighteen of 
them prisoners; they Avere all tied together, and 
Ave fired a volley at them, and shot them on the 
spot. We came home that night, after marching 
tAventy miles and fighting nearly thirty to one. In 
this country, we are told, Ave had killed 500 of 
them ; our loss was one man and one horse killed, 
and one man wounded.” * In another letter, Avritten 
from Delhi, Ave find the folloAving passage: — “ All 

* Let tlie \yriter think what he may of it, it was no very 
brilliant exploit for 180 well-trained and Avell-amied soldiens to 
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the city people fomid yyithin the ^ w were bay- 

oneted on the spot ; and the numbers were con- 
siderable, as you may suppose when I tell you that 
ill some houses forty or fifty people were hiding. 
These were not mutineers but residents of the city, 
who trusted to our well known mild rule for pardon, 
I am glad to say they xaere disappointed"' Is it pos- 
sible, my Lord, to conceive a more remorseless spirit 
than is indicated by this passage ? Must not the 
heart that dictated it have been, for the moment, as 
void of humanity as that of the Nana Sahib himself? 

As a further and crowning proof that we are not 
so free of offence ourselves as to have any right to 
urge the cruelties committed by the sepoys as an 
excuse for continuing the war, I shall recall to your 
Lordship’s mind a terrible incident, which, though 
we^have only caught a glimpse of it in one or two 
of our newspapers, has much surprised and shocked 
every humane person that has noticed it. After the 
mutiny at Dinapore two regiments still remained 
there, a British and a native one^ — 'the native regi- 
ment, however, having been disarmed, though not 
because it had revolted, or had even shown any 
sign of disaifection, but simply as a measure of pre- 
caution. Now, under the circumstances, it would, I 


defeat! and disperse 2,000 armed villagers, wlio liad probably 
assembled -without any thought of fighting, and solely from a 
common sentiment of horror and fear at the havoc that was 
going on around them; and if we may judge from the concluding 
sentence of the letter, the service itself was not a very dangerous 
one, — only one man being killed, and another wounded on our 
side ; whereas, it seems, we killed 500 of the villagers. 
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acltnit, have been quite excusable bad this regiment 
been watched with jealousy and apprehension by 
the public authorities ; nor was it, perhaps, likely 
that the British regiineut by its side would be upon 
very friendly terms with it. InoiFensive and de- 
fenceless, however, as it was, it had a right to 
expect that it should be free from any maltreat- 
ment, unless it rendered itself liable to punishment 
by overt acts of mutiny. If this expectation were 
entertained, it was but little justified by the event ; 
for, after a time, the British regiment, without any 
provocation, fell upon the unarmed native soldiers, 
and Idlled and wounded fifty of them ; not one of 
the assailants, so far as appears, having received 
even a scratch in return. Such an outrage, even 
where sepoys were the victims, could not be passed 
over without some notice. Accordingly, a few of 4he 
ringleaders were singled out, and handed over to a 
court-martial for trial. And what, my Lord, was 
the issue? Why, though standing before their 
judges with hands still reeking with the blood of 
innocent and defenceless men, the accused were, 
one and all, acquitted ! What is more. Sir Colin 
Campbell, the Commander-in-chief, approved of 
and confirmed ' the judgment ; still more, the 
editor of the iTme-s, writing at the distance of 
15,000 miles, and in the serene atmosphere of 
Printing-house Square, has likewise put the seal 
of his approbation upon it.* I know that an 

* In his comments upon this matter, however, he has taken 
care to omit all mention of the material fact that the sepoys had 
been disarmed before the massacre. 


attempt lias been made to excuse the perjietrators 
of this bloody deed, on the ground that they were 
exasperated to frenzy by tidings of the recent 
slaughter of their comrades in the fatal expedi- 
tion to Arrah. But, how dire must that frenzy be 
which could thus drive men to massacre as a means 
of vengeance ! Why all this chorus of indignation 
at the atrocities of the sepoys, when our own 
soldiers exercise, and we permit to them, so 
dreadful a license of bloodshed ? Let me add, 
that the slaughter of our soldiers in the expedition 
to Arrah was, after all, a perfectly fair act of war, — 
one of which no European nation need have been in 
the least ashamed. We were marching in battle 
array through the country, — ^we were surprised by a 
superior force of sepoys, our then open and avowed 
enemies, — we fought against them as long as we 
could ; but the fortune of war was, for once, adverse 
to us, and we were obliged to retreat, leaving one- 
half of our force, dead or wounded, on the field. 
That our soldiers should deplore this event, and 
should register a vow in heaven to take a full and 
honourable vengeance for it on the first battle-field, 
I can well understand ; but that it should act upon 
them, not as an inspiration to brave deeds of arms, 
but as ah irritant to the massacre of defenceless 
men, is what I cannot understand, and what I shall 
always deplore as a savage act, hardly to be ex- 
ceeded in atrocity by anything the sepoys have 
done. 

Bermit me to say, my Lord, I cannot accept it as 
any excuse for the sanguinary spirit we have dis- 
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played in the course of this terrible war, that our ene- 
mies are all rebels and mutineers, and therefore that 
we have a right, when they fall into our power, to 
put them to death. Whether the numerous and 
motley races of India are, according to any fair and 
libeial construction of the w'ords, her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and, as such, capable of being her Majesty’s 
rebels, is a point of casuistry on which I will not 
now enter ; but this I will affirm — that be they 
rebels and mutineers or not, it has not been the 
practice in modern times, and amongst civilized 
nations, for a monarch, during the continuance of a 
civil war, to treat his rebel subjects, captured in the 
course of military operations, otherwise than as 
prisoners of war. Perhaps there never was a sove- 
reign more tenacious of his prerogative than was 
Charles I. ; and, had he dared, he would doubtless 
have sent to the gallows and the block every man 
who drew a rebel sword against him. But, in point 
of fact, during the whole of the long civil conflict in 
which he was engaged, he did not hand over to the 
executioner a single prisoner of war. On the con- 
trary, he treated his subjects, taken in flagrant 
rebellion against him, just as though they w'ere the 
soldiei-s of a foreign power at war with him. And 
why? For a very good reason, namely, — ^he knew 
well there were in the ranks of his enemies men 
bold enough and stern enough not to leave to him 
any advantage in the bloody game of war they were 
playing against one another — men who, for every 
Roundhead rebel he might have hung up or shot, 
would not have hesitated to hang up or shoot, in 
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return, half a dozen Cavaliers. Again, during the 
great war with our revolted American colonies, 
though every man in the American array, according 
to the lawyer’s narrow creed, was in open rebellion 
against his sovereign, and was therefore, in strict- 
ness, liable to the extreme penalties of the law, the 
men captured by the royalist troops were admitted 
to all the privileges of prisoners of war. In a short 
time, indeed, , regular cartels for the exchange of 
prisoners were made between the two armies, and 
the usual system of jjarole was established on both 
sides. And this is all the more remarkable, because, 
at the commencement of the troubles, both Houses 
of Parliament had formally addressed the throne to 
put in force an obsolete statute (the Both of Henry 
VIII.), which authorized the king to bring over to 
this country, for trial, any of his subjects who had 
been guilty of treason or rebellion against him be- 
yond bis own dominions. Happily, the statute thus 
evoked from its long repose of more than two hun- 
dred years, was, after all, permitted still to slumber 
on ; for, though a few prisoners were, just at first, 
brought over in irons, and amongst them one man 
of note — Nathan Allen— not a hair of their heads 
was ever touched, and in a short time all of them 
were exchanged for British soldiers captured by the 
Americans. We may, indeed, feel quite sui’e of 
this, — that had the British Government dared to 
send American soldiers to the scaflfold as rebels and 
traitors, Washington, who on every occasion proved 
himself equal to the most painful duties, would 
quickly have taught us, by some startling and ex- 
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eBiplary act of the talionis, that we could not, 
even during a cbil war, altogether disregard the 
claims of humanity.^ To come down more 
nearly to our own times : we lately saw a 
fierce civil war raging in Hungary ; yet, though 
the imperial army represented the principle of 
authority in its supreme pretensions, it did not 
dare to shed the blood of its enemies otherwise than 
in fair battle, though those enemies were ail rebels, 
and very many of them imre mutineers. It is true 
that, at the end of the war, the emperor did single 

* The duke of Eiclimond having taunted the government with 
not liaving brought Nathan Allen to trial, the earl of Suffolk, 
one of the ministers, said, in reply — I will tell his grace the 
true motives which induced the administration to act as they did* 
We were aware that the rebels had lately made a considerable 
number of prisoners, and we accordingly avoided bringing Allen 
to his trial from considerations of prudence,— from a dread of the 
consequences of retaliation.” — (Part Hut voL iCYin. p, 1199.) 
In a debate in the Commons, in 177 d, Colonel Barre read to the 
House a i^eport of a conference between General Washington 
and Colonel Patterson, in reference to a letter which the latter 
had been charged by Lord Howe and General Howe to deliver 
to tho American commander. The following extract from this 
re 2 )ort is curious, as illustrative of the distinct understanding that 
the war ivas to be carried on by the two jmrties on terms of 
2 >erfect etpiality : — General Washington observed that the con- 
duct of several of the English officers would well have merited a 
different treatment from what they had received, some haying 
refused to give any ];>arole, and others having broken it when 
given. Colonel Patterson answered that, as to the first, the 
officers misunderstood the matter very much, and seemed to have 
mistaken the lino of propriety exceedingly ; and as to the latter, 
General Iloice utterly disapproTMl mid condemned their con- 
duct — {ParL Hist mL xviii. ji?* 1422.) 
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out for puiiisliment a few of the ringleaders, whom 
he brought formally to trial, and put to death as 
rebels and traitors ; an act which, I well remember, 
proYoked a burst of indignation from this country, 
and furnished material to our newspapers for whole 
columns glowing with the finest sentiments of outraged 
humanity those very papers which have applauded 
the summary execution of the sons of the Mogul, 
though it took place without even the ceremony of 
a drum-head court-martial, and, if one report of the 
case be true, under circumstances which leave upon 
us the imputation of having first beguiled them into 
our power by misrepresentation, and afterwards 
slaughtered them.’*' 

* Two other sons of tlie Mogul have since been seized and 
put to death under the sentence of a court-martial. And what 
was the cliarge against them ? That they had instigated, or 
taken part in, or been privy to, any of the atrocities committed 
by the sepoys ? No ; nothing of the kind. Was it, then, that 
they had been guilty of mutiny ? No ; for they had never even 
been in the British service, had never borne arms either for her 
majesty or for the East-India Company. What was their 
offence, then? Why, simply this: after the mutiny at Delhi, 
they had (and, as they alleged, with the greatest reluctance and 
under a degree of pressure which amounted to compulsion) 
accepted the command of two sepoy regiments that had rovoited 
to their ancient sovereign. For this they died. The angel of 
death, in his full terrors, has, indeed, passed over the aged 
MoguFs house, for it seems that the military authorities, at Delhi 
have followed up the execution of the unhappy man’s four sons 
by that of twenty-four other members of his fomily. Tliis is not 
justice ; it is a massacre, which, in its remoi%sclessneSvS, reminds 
one of the proscriptions of a Marius or a Sylla, or of the bloodiest 
excesses of the French revolution. 

B 2 
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By whatever names «j(3 -,jBiay choose to call the 
Tiuliaus in revolt, we ouglvt to remember that they, 
like every other army, assort their cause to be a just 
one, and refer the arbitrement of it to the God of 
Battles. Hence they cannot and will not admit that 
%ve have any right to treat them otherwise than as 
soldiers eng’aged in rvar with us. In vain will you 
tell them that they are rebels and mutineers, and 
that, as such, they deserve to die : their answ'er is, 
that they are not mutineers, but the great Indian 
army, fighting for their lavv/ul monarch, the Mogul, 
and for the deliverance of their country from a 
foreign conqueror. Understand me, my Lord, I do 
not deny that it is the duty of those to whom the 
preservation of the discipline of an army is intrusted, 
to punish a mutiny, Avhilst it is as yet only a mutiny, 
by all those extreme measures which the military 
code authorizes. But this I do affirm, in the name 
of justice and humanity, that when a mutiny has 
swollen into the proportions of a great revolt, when 
the mutineers form a powerful army capable of 
taking the field, of standing sieges, and of laying 
sieges ; when they have a common standard, 
acknowledged leaders, and a cause which does not 
concern themselves alone as soldiers, but enlists on 
its side the sympathies of great masses of the 
civil population, you ought not to regard them any 
longer as mutineers. , It is then no longer a mutiny, 
— it is a imr. At all events, if you choose, in the 
spirit of a martinet, or of a mere lawyer, rather than 
in that of a statesman, to treat an army of a hundred 
thousand men in,l^yoJt as you would a single 
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company or regiment, you must be prepared to take 
the natural and certain consequence, and that con- 
sequence is what we now witness, — a war, in which 
reprisal provokes reprisal, and each army, forgetting 
all the better instincts of humanity, strives to the 
utmost to outdo its enemy in ruthless deeds ; a war 
in which massacres follow, as of course, in the train 
of victory, and the most heroic valour is stained by 
the most degrading cruelties. I admit, my Lord, 
that the remorseless spirit in which we are now 
dealing with all concerned, or suspected of being 
concerned, in the Indian revolt, is not the sole 
cause of, or that it justifies, the cruelties alleged to 
have been perpetrated by the mutineers; but I shall 
ever declare that it does afford some extenuation of 
those cruelties, and that it ought to be largely taken 
into the account, when we are told that it becomes 
us to prosecute the present war, and to maintain 
our dominion in India, if for no other purpose, still 
for the purpose of vengeance. 

For my own part, I accept with much reserve 
the reports which are in circulation as to the 
cruelties of the sepoys. Why, we know that if any 
event calculated to stir the public mind happens at 
Whitechapel, it will be so disfigured and exagge- 
rated, by successive variations and additions, before 
it reaches Hyde Park Comer, as to be at last 
hardly recognizable. Such is the common ten- 
dency of rumour, even where the love of the 
wonderful is alone at work. But where, in addi- 
tion, passion lends its irresistible agency, histoi’y 
tells us, in many a shameful page, that there is no 


extravagancej no absurdity, which it cannot make 
men believe. Just before the breaking out of 
our great civil war, it made every true Round- 
head believe that Charles I. had authorized and 
fostered the Irish rebellion and massacre of 1641. 
It made them believe, too, that Goring’s Cavaliers 
were cannibals, and had children’s bodies served 
up at their feasts. It made our Protestant fore- 
fathers, in Charles II.’s reign, believe, and, what 
is more, formally record their belief on a public 
monument — ^that the gi’eat fire of London was 
the work of the Catholics. It made these same 
Protestants likewise believe in all the gross, dis- 
jointed, self-contradictory, barefaced perjuries of 
Titus Oates, and “ the witnesses ” — and, in that 
belief, send to the block many good and true men, 
victims to an inflamed public credulity. It made 
a great many of the “party of order” in France 
believe the monstrous fiction, that, in the insur- 
rection of June, 1848, the workmen of Paris 
fought under a standard, bearing the inscription, 
“Ze ml et le vioU’ It made even the shrewd 
Duke of Wellington believe, on the representation 
of eye-witnesses, that the town of Birmingham, 
on the occasion of a paltry Chartist riot, which 
happened there a few years ago, had presented 
a scene of more terrible havoc than any place 
he had ever seen taken by storm.* But, of a 

’’ The following are the duke’s words : — “ This large town, 
one of the largest and greatest manufacturing towns in the king- 
dom, containing property to an immense amount, has been treated 
like a town taken by storm. Houses hare been burnt down, 
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certainty, the animosity of the Parliamentarians 
to the Cavaliers in Charles I.’s reign; of the 
Protestants to the Catholics in Charles II.’s; of 
the “ party of order ” in France, during the heat 
of the late revolution, to the Socialists; of the 
Duke of Wellington and his informants to the 
Chartists, ■was love itself, when compared with the 
utter malignity which the English residents in 
India now hear to the revolted sepoys. How 
unjust, then, in us to give, as soon as asked for, an 
absolute and uncritical credence to tales of horror, 
which have been borne all the way from Delhi or 
Cawnpore to Calcutta or Bombay, by tongues en- 
frenzied by rage and malice, and incapable of any 
invention or exaggeration too monstrous or un- 
natural to find entrance into the greedy ears to 
which it is addressed. I have no doubt .but 
that many atrocities have been committed by the 
sepoys, for it is in the very nature of things that, 
in a time of such violent ferment, this should be the 
case. But when I remember the deeds of cruelty 
that have been committed, even by European nations, 
under the impulse of political or religious fanaticism, 

- — when I remember the reign of terror in France, 

• — when I remember the remoi-seless massacres 
which stained the cause of the Spanish patriots, in 
the earlier stages of their insurrection against the 

Dtliers bave been pillaged, and property to an immense amount 
has been plundered and destroyed. I bave been in many towns 
taken by storm, but never bave such outrages occurred in them 
as were committed in tliis town last night/’< — {Hmuanl^ mh xix^ 
p. S74t.) 
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military domination of tlie first Napoleon,* — when 
I remember the horrible barbarities of which the 
Irish w'ere guilty in their rebellion of 1641, and in 
their more recent rebellion of 1798 ; — ^when I re- 
member these things, and a hundred others like 
them, I confess I hesitate to believe that the acts 
of the sepoys, if stated without venom and exagge- 
ration, would be found to have exceeded the ordinary 
measure of cruelty to be expected from an insurgent 
and only half-civilized people, in whose hearts were 
rankling the insults and injuries of a whole century 
of oppression. I may add, that the editor of the 
Hindoo Patriot, a man of whom the Indian corre- 
spondent of the Times says, that he is the most 
highly-educated native in India, denounces, as 
malignant calumnies, all the fouler outrages im- 
puted to the sepoys, — all those prurient tortures, 
those hideous abominations, which have been so 
much talked about, but so little pi’oved. And he 
might no doubt have added, had he dared, that the 
stem and cruel measures of repression adopted by 
the British had been so magnified and distorted by 
popular rumour amongst the natives, as to make 
every Hindoo and Mussulman believe that their 
enemies were possessed with the spirit of demons. t 

* Sco Southey’s History of the Peninsular War. 

t It has been very generally considered that, in slaying their 
officers, the sepoys were guilty of an act of mere wanton cruelty. 
This notion, however, altogether ignores the fact that, on the 
outbreak of a mutiny, the officers did not remain idle spectators 
of what was going forward, but bestirred themselves to the 
utmost, and, in some cases with success, to restore obedience. 


I pass on, niy Lord, to another offence Avhich has 
been imputed to the Sepoys, and which has em- 
bittered the public mind in this country against 
them almost as much as the charge of cruelty. 
W e are constantly told of the “ ingratitude ” of the 
Sepoys in rising against us : it is said that they 
have eaten of our salt,* that we have always treated 
them with kindness and consideration, that their 
pay has been bountiful, that their discipline has 
been mild, and that altogether their position has 
been a highly advantageous one. Now, my Lord, 
it appears to me that the matter thus charged 
against the mutineers is really, if fairly construed, 
a redeeming feature in their conduct. For it 
amounts to this, that the sepoys have not risen 
against us because they were, or fancied they were 
themselves ill-treated or aggrieved, as soldiers, but 
because they could not repress the natural yearning 

Is it then to be wondered at, if the more conspicuous mutineers, 
who saw their comrades wavering and irresolute under the 
entreaties, the remonstrances, the commands of their officers, and 
who knew very w’ell that if their attempt failed they would 
themselves be blown by dozens from the cannon’s mouth, should 
at once cut the matter short by firing at the men who alone 
seemed to stand between them and success ? No doubt, in some 
cases, the acts of violence committed by the sepoys do not admit 
of this extenuation ; but we should remember that when men 
once begin to do deeds of blood, they are soon wrought up to a 
pitch of wild frenzy, in which they lose all self-control, and 
become, as it were, possesml This, however, God knows, is not 
peculiar to the sepoys. 

♦ This is not the fact ; for they were paid out of taxes levied 
in their own country. 
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of their hearts for the independence of their country. 
Surely, if we mete out to the sepoys the same 
measure of justice which, in a similar case, we 
should claim for ourselves, we shall admit it to he to 
their honour, that, though especially benefited them- 
selves by the foreign rule under which they served, 
they spurned all such narrow egotistical considera- 
tions, and thought only of their duty to their 
country. Suppose, my Lord, that the camp of 
Boulogne had not been an idle threat, but that 
the first Napoleon had actually invaded and con- 
quered us, and that he had afterwards been silly or 
cynical enough to attempt to keep us in subjection 
by means of a pampered army of Englishmen: should 
we stigmatize that army as “ basely ungrateful,” as 
guilty of “ a foul treason,” * if, on the first favourable 
opportunity, it rose against our conquerors, and re- 
established our independence? On the contrary, is 
there a man amongst us who would not have strained 
his voice till he was hoarse in huzzas for England’s 
noble deliverers ? Austria, being a military despot- 
ism, I have no doubt but that her soldiers are a 
privileged class, and are exceedingly well treated, as 
a i-eward for their services in enabling the Govern- 
ment to treat all other classes exceedingly ill ; yet 
I never heard any one in this country denounce 
“ the base ingratitude” or the “ foul treason” of those 
Hungarian soldiers who, during the late civil war, 
deserted from the Austrian standards, and fought 
the battles of their country against their former 
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sovereign. Far from it ; we gave them our warmest 
sympathy, we hailed them as heroes and patriots, 
and we revere as martyrs those amongst them, who, 
at the end of the war, fell into the hands of their 
conqueror, and were mercilessly dealt with by him as 
“rebels and mutineers.” The plain truth is, the 
more the sepoys were pampered by ns, the less rea- 
son is there for suspecting them of any mere selfish 
feeling in rising against us ; and, consequently, the 
more obvious is it that their mutiny was inspired by 
the (to Englishmen) no very unintelligible or un- 
worthy sentiment of impatience of a foreign yoke. 
I cannot admit, then, that the “ ingratitude ” of the 
sepoys ought to stand for a moment in the way of 
the debt of justice which, according to my view, we 
owe to their country. 

As a contrast to the pitiless policy we have re- 
cently pursued in dealing with “ rebels ” and “ mu- 
tineers,” I submit to your lordship the following 
noble proclamation, addressed, on the outbreak of 
the war with our revolted American colonies, by 
General Carleton, Governor of Quebec, to the Cana- 
dian militia, who had just beaten a body of rebels 
in the neighbourhood of Quebec : — 

“ Whereas I am informed that many of his 
Majesty’s deluded subjects of the neighbouring 
provinces, labouring under wounds and divers disor- 
ders, are dispersed in the neighbouring woods and 
parishes, and in great danger of perishing for want of 
proper assistance : all captains and other officers of 
militia are hereby commanded to make diligent 
search for all such distressed persons, and afford 
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tliera all necessary relief, and convey them to the 
general hospital, where proper care shall be taken 
of them. All reasonable expenses which may be 
incurred in complying with this order shall be repaid 
by the receiver-general; and, lest a consciousness 
of past offences should deter such miserable wretches 
from receiving the assistance which their distressed 
situation may require, I hereby make known to them 
that, as soon as their health is restored, they shall 
have free liberty to return to their respective pro- 
vinces.”* 

Bear in mind, my Lord, that the objects of all 
this tenderness were “ rebels rebels, too, whq, 
drawing their blood from this country, owed a 
natural allegiance to the British crown, and whose 
grievances, more abstract than practical, were, in 
comparison with those of the Indian people under 
our rule, as “ a mole-hill to Olympus.” 

There is one more topic which calls for notice. 
How — in what spirit — is India, if re-conquered, 
henceforth to be governed? I can anticipate the 
answer. I shall be told, no doubt, of the many 
blessings that we have in store for India, as soon 
as peace is restored there : we shall span the great 
rivers with bridges ; we shall spread over the coun- 
try a network of railways ; we shall form tanks and 
reservoirs in the thirsty desert ; here, we shall make 
canals for navigation, there, for irrigation ; we shall 
establish colleges, in all the great centres of popula- 
tion, to educate the people, and thus raise them. 


* Annual Register, vol. xix. p. 255. 
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morally aiul intellectually, in the social scale; wo 
shall encourage husbandry ; we shall encourage 
trade; we shall encourage European colonization; 
in a word, we shall teach the Hindoos, in a hundred 
ways, how happy a thing it is for them to be under 
the yoke of England. Alas, my Lord, hell, they 
say, is paved with good intentions ; and I strongly 
suspect that W’e have here nothing but a heap of 
materials for that same unlucky pavement. I ask, 
is it to be believed that men, w'ho, from the very 
beginning have betrayed all the arrogance of con- 
querors, and whose arrogance is now envenomed by 
the direst vindictiveness at finding that their bond- 
men, no longer patient of their yoke, are too 
dangerous to be any longer simply despised, — is 
it to be expected, 1 ask, that when India is once 
more subdued, and lies at our mercy, these men 
will, all at once, and for the first time, display an 
amiable and generous spirit towards the conquered 
country, — will think of nothing else than the 
w'elfare of the subject race, and will bury for ever 
in oblivion all the events of the present war, — ^^the 
battles lost or won in it, — the massacres perpetrated 
by or on them, their escapes, their fears, their fierce 
vows of vengeance ? No, my Lord, it requires no 
very deep knowledge of human nature to enable us 
to predict, with confidence, that, India once I’e- 
conquerod, our reign there will be a reign of terror, 
— a reign of terror, perhaps, such as the world has 
never before witnessed. Admit that the govern- 
ment at home, somewhat aloof from the fierce spirit 
which agitates our vast dependency, should be dis- 
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posed to throw oil upon the troubled waves, still its 
beneficent intentions will inevitably be frustrated, 
as has constantly been the case from the very com- 
mencement of our Eastern empire, by the passions, 
the prejudices, and the interests of the European 
residents, who will be sure to see, in a subdued 
rebellion, a happy opportunity for inflicting upon 
the conquered country every evil which cupidity, 
scorn, fear, revenge, and triumph, can inspire. 

How the poor Catholics of Ireland fared after 
their complete discomfiture at the time of our 
revolution we may learn from history. But in that 
case there were many circumstances which tended 
to mitigate the rigour of conquest. Though the 
conquerors were . Protestants, and the conquered 
Catholics, still they were, even in religion, in one 
respect alike — they were both Christians ; more- 
over, they both spoke the same language, had the 
same complexions, were, if somewhat different in 
race, alike Europeans, and lived constantly side by 
side in relations more or less friendly : whereas the 
Hindoos are kin to ourselves in no respect, except 
in so far as they are men ; they live altogether 
apart from us ; and a war, cruel and exterminating 
in a far greater degree than that which made the 
Protestants the masters in Ireland, and the Catho- 
lics their helots, is now effacing from the hearts of 
both parties to our Indian conflict every sentiment of 
humanity. I will tell you, my Lord, how we shall 
rule the reconquered Indians : -we shall rule them 
much as the planters of Georgia or Louisiana 
would rule their slaves after a bloody and unsuc- 
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cessful revolt; but with this difference, that the 
planters, for their own sake, will always have some 
tenderness towards their slaves, whose bodies are 
their property ; whereas the English residents in 
India will feel and act towards the defeated natives 
simply as enemies — enemies feared, hated, and 
despised, at one and the same time. 

Permit me, my Lord, to indulge in a somewhat 
cynical smile at the amiable credulity which sup- 
poses that we shall ever take pains to educate the 
Hindoos, to give them intellectual and moral cul- 
ture. Knowledge is power, and if we give it to 
India, depend upon it she will make use of it as a 
weapon against our dominion, more especially if it 
be accompanied by that dignity of character, that 
self-respect, which always accompany moral culture. 
In sad truth, to govern the Hindoos we mmt stu- 
pify and demoralize them : such is the base tenure 
by which -we hold our Eastern dominion. Assuredly 
it is not in the nature of things that two hundred 
millions of people, taught by science to make the 
secret powers of nature do their bidding, enlight- 
ened by history, and exalted by moral and political 
truths, should for ever continue subject to a handful 
of foreigners thinly scattered over their country, and 
no longer able to strike discontent with awe by the 
spell of a* intrinsic superiority. No, my Lord, I ' 
say you will do nothing in earnest to educate the , 
Hindoos — nothing to lift them up to our own level • 
■ — nothing to make them good and great : I say 
you will not — ^^I say you dare not. 

Whether the government of our Eastern do- 
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millions remains as it is at present, or be transferred 
to the Crown is, in my opinion, a matter of little 
moment so far as tlie native Indians are concerned ; 
because, in either case, our rule in India will still be 
the hai-sh one of conquest. But however this may 
be, as an Englishnan, I protest against the change 
which is now meditated, a change which will give to 
the Crown a large amount of additional patronage, 
and which audaciously assumes, contrary to a thou- 
sand facts, and especially contrary to the genius of the 
English constitution, that great independent powers 
in the state are nuisances, and that the only effectual 
security for the the due administration of a public 
trust is to lodge it in the central government. I 
pray, my Lord, that India may not be avenged for 
the loss of Jier independence by being instrumental 
in shaking our freedom. 

And now, my Lord, I have done. I am not, I 
assure you, vain or romantic enough to believe that 
any poor words of mine can alter the current of po- 
pular feeling, which has already set in so powerfully 
in an opposite direction; a current, along which 
your Lordship, with all that dexterity which is your 
Lordship’s well-known characteristic, will, no doubt, 
glide, gaily and triumphantly for the present. For 
my own part, however bootless my task may be, I 
shall, at all events, have the satisfaction#(no small 
one to me) of having given a free vent to senti- 
inents that have long been struggling within me for 
utterance. Whatever, my Lord, may be the fashion 
of the moment, I must continue to denounce in- 
justice and 0]»pression, wberesoevei-, or by whomso- 
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ever, they may be committed ; but especially I must 
denounce, whilst I especially deplore them, when 
they are committed by my own countrymen: — a race, 
happily blessed with freedom in the midst of servile 
nations, and, therefore, bound to make manifest to 
the world, by a policy of signal magnanimity, how 
glorious a thing freedom isj how it makes men 
humane, whilst it • makes them valiant, — how it 
inspires the sentiments that glow in the patriot’s 
heart, whilst it tempers even those sentiments by 
the supreme control of justice. 

I am. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s humble and obedient servant, 
A PLAIN SPEAKER. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In the foregoing pages, I have expressed a strong 
conviction, that the current tales about the atroci- 
ties of the sepoys require a large abatement, in 
order to bring them within the limits of truth. 
That I have done so upon just grounds, let the fol- 
lowing short but significant paragraph, which has, 
this very day, appeared in the Times, bear witness. 
Unhappily, whilst the truth has been slowly strug- 
gling into light, the passionate delusion of the hour 
has hurried us into many acts, which, had they been 
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done by any other nation, we should have been the 
first most strenuously to condemn. Here is the 
paragraph I refer to : — 

“ With reference to cases of alleged mutilation 
by the mutineers and natives of India, we are re- 
quested to state that several members of the Gene- 
ral Committee of the Military Relief Fund have 
made careful inquiries, and have ascertained that 
no such cases have come down the Ganges in any of 
the vessels of the Inland Steam Navigation Com- 
pany at Calcutta, nor have any come to England in 
any ship belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company.” 

London, 

Feh. 1, 1858. 


THE END. 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, PRINTER, 192 , PIOOADILIT. 



RAMDOOLAL DEY, 

THE BESeALEE MliLIOHAIEE. 

The great men of history are not unfreqnently the 
greatest sinners. Unscrupnlous kings, devastating war- 
riors, politicians whose feet never pressed the pavement 
of a church, legislators who dipped their codes in 
human blood — these form a tableau on the records of 
a nation’s progress, invested with a lurid light — ^invested 
nevertheless with a large interest. We gaze in wonder 
and admiration on a successful cut-throat — one who 
possessed the faculty of commanding masses of brutal 
men to tear out the entrails of other men, to spring 
like wild beasts upon their fellows in creation, to hack 
and hew into bloody little pieces the human form di- 
vine. We examine in every light, glaring and softened, 
by torch light and by twilight, the characters and 
achievements of such men — we enter their tombs to 
obtain a vivid and livid view of their great features 
reposing in death. Their history gladdens our hearts. 
We never feel tired of contemplating the laurels which 
they had won, though the plants from which these were 
plucked may have been watered with the blood of heca- 
tombs. The terrible in nature so strikes our fancy, that 
the mild and beautiful in nature is compelled to give 
place to the rougher material. People rush in thou- 
sands to witness the falls of Niagra — ^the lazy sources 
of the Nile are left to the research of the solitary ad- 
venturer whose companions are only his dog and Ms 
rifle. But howsover the world may follow with huzzas 
and up-turned eyes the strong in war and the vehement 
in council, illuminate its cities in adoration of the 
victor on many fields, fdte and caress the men whose ge- 
nius riding rough-shod over every sentiment of morali- 
ty, and upsetting every bulwark of truth, founded em- • 


pires oil the ashes of burned cities aud the blood, oi 
broken hearts. Yet the history of private life, of pure, 
spotless citizen life, of life coniinenced in difficulty and 
in struggle, in darkness and in eclipse, but emerging 
through a combination of unlooked for and un prayed 
for circumstances, by the simple force of honesty and 
a rigidly administered will, into a blaze of light, won- 
drous to behold and solemn to contemplate— furnishes 
the key stone of national enterprise and forms the found- 
ation on which rises tier after tier the bold, battlement- 
ed structure of social and commercial pre-eminence. 
The tramp of the warrior and the twist of the states- 
man startle and stagger us. But the slow silent 
growth of the wealthy burgher, the halo which sur- 
rounds the citizen king, the absence of fuss which 
distinguishes his career, the sterling merit of his heart, 
the aroma of kindliness which he sheds around him, 
making the world in which he moves and breathes, 
and which he sensibly influences, full of sunshine— these 
sink into our souls like a dew drop, invigorating 
them and arming them with the elements and the 
resources of every day life ; filling them with the holiest 
aspirations and inspirations ; supplying motive power, 
and imparting to them that upward spring which 
carries them straight into the presence of their Maker, 
Bamdoolal Dey, a sketch of whose life I purpose to 
lay before you, was one of nature’s aristocrats. It 
is neither East, nor West, nor North, nor South, which 
produces such men as a monopoly. That race is a myth, 
that the genus man is a cognate species in every 
part of the world, that the breath which inspires 
it is neither white nor black, hut colorless — is illustrat- 
ed by the history of lives such as that of Ramdoolal. 
The same qualities of head and heart, the same 
affection for truth, the same adherence to method, 
the same reliance on human nature after thoroughly 
testing and weighing it, which brought wealth to 


the coffers aiud renown to the names of Englisii and 
American merchants, achieved similar success on 
behalf of the Hindoo ; raising him to that height 
which few can reach though many aspire to reach it. 

The father of Eamdoolal Dey was wretchedly 
poor. Not far from HumDum lies the village of 
Reltjanie — a village even the name of which is not 
familiar to the residents of Calcutta— a contemptible 
place occupied by a purely agricultural population, 
in this place Bulloram Sircar eked out a hard liveli- 
hood by undertaking to teach the rudiments of 
the Bengalee language to the children of the sur- 
rounding peasantry. He lived in a hut the remnants 
of which may yet he seen. One of his pupils — a 
Mahomedan, 95 years of age, is still alive. Caligraphy 
was the peculiar merit of this village domini— psrhaps 
his only merit. The gains from his profession were 
the scantiest. It was the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The English in Calcutta were stilT a colony 
of traders. Clive had not yet won the field of Plassey. 
Tlie tyrant of Moorshedabad continued to fill the 
world with his enormities. The value of learning 
in such an age may be easily estimated ; and the position 
of the professors of learning, such learning at least 
as EamdoolaTs father Bullorauji. possessed, was the most 
contemptible. The domini, it is believed, was paid in 
grain ; for he visited Calcutta twice a week on market 
days driving a bullock before him laden with straw. 
This straw he disposed of for a trifle*; and this trifle 
was his sole cash receipt. Ev^en such a hard destiny 
did not run smoothly. To the pinching cares of po- 
verty were snperadded the terrors of war. The Maha- 
rattas invaded Bengal in 1741-42. Eor ten succes- 
sive years they continued their eruptions. During 
their last visit in 1851-62 Bamdoolal’s father abandoned 
his homo, and fled with the rest of the villagers for' 
his life. Property he had none. But his wife was 


enGemte. Whilst a refugee several miles away from 
the range of the marauding bands of the enemy, the 
poor woman felt the pangs of maternity ; and Eam- 
doolal like Akbar was thus born in a desert. The 
early history of the man like the early history of other 
self-made men, is a painful record only of privation 
and toil. His father could not give him even the rudi- 
ments of his own vernacular. That beautiful oaligraphy 
of which he was the possessor, he failed to transmit to 
his son. Eor he died within a few years of the birth 
of that son and within two months of the death of his 
wife — leaving Eamdoolal an orphan, without friends, in 
the wide world. Another son and a daughter had been 
added to his family before his death and the three 
orphans retired for shelter and support to the cottage 
of their maternal grand-father Hamsoonder Biswas of 
Calcutta. The means of this grand-father were the 
most wretched that can be imagined. He lived upon 
the fruits of beggary — the lowest kind of beggary- 
beggary by the handful — evei’y day, grinding beggary. 
He found it already a hard conflict to bring up his 
own children. But the domestic feelings and affections 
of the Hindoo, his pure benevolent love for kith and 
kin, the result doubtless of caste and tbe isolated 
condition of his social life, do not permit bim to weigh 
eonseq^uenees or stand paltering between duty and 
necessity when a relative is in distress. His simple mess 
of rice and curry, or rice only without curry in desperate 
cases, is at the service of all who may demand a share 
in it and have a right to demand it. Most cheerfully 
is this mess divided, though the number of mouths 
amongst which the division is made may, in consequence 
of it, be all half fed. It is a common address of the 
Hindoo to bis needy friends, ‘'You shall not want for 
food so long as I have a handful to eat.” The nation 
is educated to tliis kind of benevolence and the man 
who turns away a beggar from his door is accounted 



accurst — not the beggar of course who solicits money, 
but the beggar who demands food. Ramdoolars grand- 
hither received, the orphans with open arms. He 
begged more lustily for his living than before. But 
his w’ife was not an idle woman. One of the ordinary 
occupations of the poor Hindoo female, is to husk and 
clean rice for the market. The gains of this kind 
of industry are contemptible ; yet they suffice to procure 
the still more contemptible rations, eaten once during 
the twenty four hours after crushing religious auster- 
ities, by the Hindoo matron. Ramdoolars grand-mother 
engaged herself in this occupation and assisted her 
husband materially thereby in maintaining the entire 
family. Her incessant toil at the tread mill enabled 
her not merely to provide her own food, but also to 
save sufiieient rice for distribution amongst the beggars 
on the road sides as she proceeded at break of day to 

• perform her ablutions and devotions on the banks of 
the Ganges. Poor as she was, she did not forget that 
there were objects in creation more pitiable than her- 
self. The rich, supplied with every luxury, and sup- 
plied without toil, are often callous and even cruel. 
The tremendous battle of life — that fearful state of 
existence in which the vital breath flickers at every 
gust of poignant distress — ^when the struggle for a day’s 
food compresses in its heroic toil the trials of an or- 
dinary life time, cannot be realised by the classes 
bom in the purple of society. Ramdoolal’s grand- 
mother did not belong to any of these classes. The 
wife of a beggar who lived upon the charity of Ms 
neighbours, she was familiar from bitter experience 
with the distractions and demoralisations of poverty. 
Hence the devotion with which, next to the worship 
of her God, she tended the poor— hence the arduous 
labour at the Dhenhie that she may be furnished 
trith the moans, wretched as was her own destiny, for 
relieving the wretchedness of those floundering in a 
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imrer abyss of misery than herself. Such a grand- 
mother was a teacher more eflS.eaoious and impressive 
than all the blustering professors in our schools, more 
persuasive and eloq[uent than all the ponderous phi- 
losophical tomes in our libraries. Fortune smiled at 
last upon her virtues, for a few years after she had 
undertaken the nursing of the orphans of her deceased 
daughter, she obtained the situation of an important 
domestic, vh. cook, in the household of Mudden Mohun 
Dutt, one of the richest native gentlemen of Calcutta 
at the time. In caste she was the equal of her employ- 
er. Hence her position was not exactly that of a menial, 
though her emoluments were not a whit superior to 
those of a waiting maid. This wondrous custom of 
caste indeed is a standing puzzle in Hindoo society. 
Thougii JEtamdoolal’s grand-mother was a salaried ser- 
vant, yet she was a gentlewoman entitled to respect and 
to be treated with as high a consideration as any member 
of the family. The man or woman at whose hands 
a Hindoo can eat his food is an object of his reverence. 
Proved vice alone can make such a person infamous — 
the accident of •wealth or its opposite does not change 
the gift of God. E/amdoolal’s grand-mother found 
little difficulty in introducing her grand-son into the 
household of her opulent employer. As I have said 
before, the Hindoo shuts his door against no body who 
claims its protection. The status of the lady was 
a sufficient passport to the lad. The child had a right 
to domiciliation in the house in which its grand-mother 
was an honored domestic. Heads of families in Ben- 
gal whose means are not very ample, would he dis- 
graced did they deny shelter of this description to 
the children of their servants. Mudden Mohun Dutt, 
the Dewan of the Export Warehouse, the rival in 
wealth of Bajah Navokrishna, was the last man to 
contest this right. Hundreds were daily fed at his house 
and enjoyed every comfort at his expense. His consent 


e veu Vras luV- lu^cessary to add the lad to the long list 
of his dependents. Thus E-amdoolal entered the por« 
tals which, in the palmiest days of his prosperity, he 
never approached except with uncovered feet and fold- 
ed hands. In this mansion of his rich patron he com- 
menced his studies. The energy and will with which 
these were prosecuted soon made him an excellent 
penman and a fast accountant. The Pundit who taught 
the vernaculars to the sons of Muddun. Mohun Dutt, 
was bound to give lessons also to the grand-child of 
Mudden . Butt’s female cook. But the slender means 
of the lad’s relative opposed obstacles to the prrr- 
chase of the needful writing materials not capable 
of being easily overcome. So long as Bamdoolal 
was learning to write the alphabets, the tough 
palm leaf which knows no waste, which can be 
washed clean at any moment and as often as may he 
necessary — once purchased for a couple of pice, could 
outlast an entire course. But the next stage in the 
education of the Bengalee is a plantain leaf one. 
When the child has mastered the mystery of forming 
his letters, when his hand has been habituated to the 
discipline of correctly writing over his copy or writing 
in the faintest resemblance to his copy, his second step 
in caligraphy is to write on the plantain leaf. From 
the palm leaf to the plantain leaf is a promotion of 
no ordinary significance. The household God is wor- 
shipped more earnestly and elaborately on that day, 
the offerings of rice and sweetmeat placed before him 
are more costly, the student is clothed in a new dhoofie 
and the tutor is rewarded with a gratuity. The vernacu- 
lar schools of our day have taken away the romance 
and the religion of education. The slate lias supplanted 
both the palm leaf and the plantain leaf. But in the 
early days of Eamdoolal these ancient materials 
of education were the only ones known to the country. 
Rich and poor were equally beholden to them for the 


rudiments of penmanship, or I should more properly 
say reedmanship — for quills were then unknown or 
unhonored “ instruments of little men” in the East. 
Eamdoolal’s means were too limited to enable him to 
purchase every day the quantity of plantain leaves 
required for his exercises. The broad leaves of the 
Banian tree served him instead at the commencement. 
But his mind even at this early stage was full of re- 
sources. Where other men would have despaired, he 
deliberated. Observing that the sons of his rich 
patron threw away the plantain leaves after they had 
been once used by them, he considered whether by 
careful washing he could not make these sufficiently 
clean to write his exercises upon. The Ganges rolled close 
by the house in which he was being brought up, and 
Eamdoolal put his plan into immediate execution. It is 
not that the rich and generous Mudden Butt who 
loved the boy on account of his soft quiet temper and 
vivacious intelligence, would have grudged, if the matter 
had been laid before him, to supply the grand-child 
of his cook with a bundle of plantain leaves for his 
writing exercises. But Eamdoolal had the grace to 
remember under how numerous obligations he already 
lay to his patron. His heart was too big to demand 
favours where his ingenuity could supply all that 
he wanted. These carefully cleaned planaiin leaves 
were as good as new ones ; and the perseverance and 
skill which enabled that fatherless boy in maturer 
years to become the first native merchant in Calcutta, 
amassing a colossal fortune, may be traced in its germ 
to that epoch in his life, in which, day after day, with 
the sun beating upon his unprotected head and his 
feet dipped into the stream of the Ganges, he washed 
the ink from the thin fragile plantain leaves and 
smoothed the crumples in them in order to complete 
his education. The ardour and industry with which 
his studies were pursued may be conceived from this 




simplfi story of his childhood. But the wate of 
Western learning had not yet reached the shores of 
India. The Peninsula presented one unbroken sur- 
face of ignoranoBj dense, appalling ignorance. The 
ciaug of battle resounded through its length and 
its breadth. Enlarged ideas of duty — eren the selfish 
principle of human conduct in its deep far-seeing 
phase, had not coinineneed to influence the English 
ruler. Schools rrere not considered a necessary 
element of good government. All that the native 
population was expected to know was its own ver- 
nacular with a mere colloquial command over the 
English language. Bjamdoolal mastered his own ver- 
nacular — was a shrewd accountant and could express 
himself intelligibly to an English Mate or Captain. 

Armed with this knowledge, at the age of IG — with a 
brother to support and an aged grand-father to pre- 
serve in his declining years from, the toil and the in- 
dignity of begging alms every day in sun and in rain 
for his maintenance — Ramdoolal offered himself for 
the hard, ruthless battle of life. With another friend-' 
less boy like himself, Nund Coomar Bose, who after- 
wards rose to the Dewanship of the Government Salt 
Golas in Tumlook — a position the equivalent of which 
for lionor or for emolument is not to be found in the 
present day, he joined the long train of omedwars or 
a})p]icauts for employment, 'who daily besieged Mudden 
Mohuu Butt until their petitions and their prayers. 
'I'hc t H'o fi'ieiids, whose afiectioii for each other ter- 
m inured only with tlieir death, after many disap- 
pointments, were at last desired by their patron to 
attend his office and learn business. Idleness or fear of 
toil was not in the composition of either. But one 
day as they set out from home the sun seemed to be 
snore unmercifully hot than ever and a furious dust 
storm nearly blinded them. IJmbrellas they were too 
poor to purchase, so shelter from neither sun nor dust 
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could be obtained on tberoad. Blistered by tlie torn j el- 
and blinded by the latter, the two friends called a coun- 
cil of war. It was resolved that, as they had no regu- 
lar employment, no real duties to discharge, no respon- 
sibilities to fulfil — they could, considering the oppressive 
heat and the harassing dust storm, absent themselves 
that day from their task of doing nothing. They re- 
traced their steps accordingly to their patron’s house 
where they lived — and went to sleep. That sleep was 
long and heavy. Mudden Mohun Dutt on his return 
from business found them still snoring. Suspecting that 
the lads had fallen ill, for it was not their wont to be so 
idle, he gently roused them and demanded to know if 
they were unwell. Earn doolal started to his feet, rubbed 
his eyes and felt as if the recording Angel had caught 
him sinning. He might have easily saved liis reputa- 
tion with one on whom an imjn'ession of his industry 
was the only means of his prosperity. He was still 
a dependent upon the charity of his patron and it 
was evidently for his interest that that patron should 
not entertain the idea that he was nursing a slothful 
vagabond. The temptation on bis side was exceeding- 
ly great, almost irresistible, to tell a lie and account 
by a story of temporary, or sudden illness, for the 
position, imusual and disgraceful in which he had 
been discovered. But the truth that burned intensely 
in his bosom sternly forbad recourse to any such sub- 
terfuge. llamdoolal despised to tell a falsehood. IVith 
doAvneast eyes and faltering voice he confessed that 
the sun and the dust had enervated him, had restrained 
him from taking his accustomed- place in lus patron’s 
oflS.ee, had driven him hack to the house where he un- 
consoioiisly fell asleep. The big patron smiled sar- 
castically. A sneer curled on his lips as he remarked 
if Eamdoolal feared sun and dust it Avas not likely 
that he should ever obtain employment. Stung by 
that just reprimand the boy resolved to shew his 
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Tiiettle. He prayed for tlie contemptible post of a 
31 ill Sircar, a post of which privation and personal 
discomfort are the most prominent conditions. The 
(mer^y and toil with which he fnlfilled its duties are 
beyond description. Mudden Dutt’s large business 
relations procured him creditors in every part of the 
country. Ramdoolal’s plodding feet w'ere thus on 
ovei'v shore and on every carpet. Nor sun, nor rain, 
nor wind daunted him. From Calcutta to Bar- 
rackpore or Teetaghur was an ordinary journey to 
liira on foot. If the gentleman to rvhom he took a 
Bill at eitlier of these places demanded an explanation 
of any doul)tful item, Ramdoolal returned all the 
way l)ack to Calcutta and olhaining the needful parti- 
(ad’ars from his employer trotted off again to a»ealise 
the Bill. On one occasion he had to receive a large 
sum of money from an officer at DumDum. He was 
kept waiting until evening. An Englishman has no 
idea of the distractions of a poor Collecting Sircar. 
That he may have dangers on the road, that he may 
liave a sick child at home to Avbom he must be naturally 
anxious to return as soon as possible, that a thousand 
little things may demand an eaidy termination of his 
disagreeable mission — are views in the life of the 
CoUceting Sircar which do not readily occur to the 
rieli. Earadoolal Aras kept rvaiting till night suc- 
ceeded to day and he was then ,^nt aAvay with a 
large sum of money in his custody. At that time 
brigandage was a prevailing evil in the suburbs of 
Calcutta. The warlike element in Bengal dispersed 
l)y the victory at Plassey was still hanging in a dense 
mass upon the civil population, biding its time 
and plundering without restraint of law or Police 
the unprotected or the ill protected. The road from 
DumDum to the metropolis is even now unsafe. 
In the early days of Ramdoolal,, he was a very 
Eoostum who attempted to pass through it at night 


with treasuxo iu uis charge. Eamdooiai entrusted 
with a large amount iu cash at an hour at which 
it would have been insane to think of returning to 
Calcutta, • was pushed to his wit’s end how to dispose 
of himself for the night. He might haye sought the 
shelter of a Hindoo _ cottage j but he _ was ap. 
prehensiye in the then disturbed state of societyj that 
his host, should he chance to discoyer the nature of his 
accompaniments, may be unable to resist the temptation 
of hecoming suddenly rich by one act of murder. 
Hungry and way j-woru he dared not present himself 
in the Bazar of a cantonment infested by soldiers not 
yet firmly used to British discipline. His mind full 
of resources settled itself to a definite course at last, 
without much further debate, ils a fakir passing 
the night under the shelter of a tree it would he 
impossible for any one to suspect that there was 
money in his possession. Divesting himself of all 
superfluous clothing, with his hag of treasure under ' 
his head, he laid himself down— not to sleep, but to 
defy the screeching owl and the yelling jackal. He 
manfully resisted the allurement of the somnolent 
deity, and when day dawned, offered up a prayer to 

Heaven for his safety. ^ ^ -i 

These hard trials of honesty and wit did not tail 
■to make a sensible impression upon his employer. 
All this time his pay was the ordinary salary , of a 
collecting Sircar viz. Es. 6 per mensem, Eamdo-olal’s 
habits however were so simple, his comforts so few, 
his necessities so limited, that even out of this com 
temptihle emolument he contrived by rigid parsimony 
to save as much as a 100 rupees. This was a trea- 
sure indeed to the poor man. But he valued the 
treasure not on his owu selfish account, G-ratitude, 
though some of the friends of the Hindoo race 
are charitable enough to believe that the word is 
not to be found in the Bengalee or Oordoo Hie- 


tioEiary, lay at the base of Eamdoolars character. 
Jle did not forget that his maternal graiid-fatherj 
had fed him when an orphan scarcely 5 years old, 
out of the uncertain, gains of every day street beg- 
gary — that his maternal grand-mother had daily 
laboured at the treadmill in order to supply him 
and his little brother with all that they wanted. In 
the declining years of those two relatives Bstmdoolal, 
now grown strong and sturdy, felt that it was his turn 
to feed them. That grand-father’s reason had been 
affected. At his seventieth year he believed he was 
still a child. He applied himseH with the unavailing 
assiduity of madness to the English spelling book and 
he scribbled over sheets and sheets every day in the 
hope of obtaining employment at the proper time as 
a clerk. Besides himself and his wife, he had children to 
support. But llamdoolai relieved them all from want. 
The small capital of 100 Rupees which he had saved 
,out of his pay, he invested in a timhi-r Dep6t at Baug» 
Bazar. Morning and evening, during all liis spare 
moments, he attended to the business of this HepOt^ for 
its profits were to be devoted entirely to the support of 
his grand-father’s family. Mudden Mohun Dutt pleased 
with these admirable traits in the character of his young 
protdgd, admiring also his intelligence, his industry 
and his pluck, promoted him from tlie low position, 
•emoluments and opportunities of a collecting sircar 
.to the higher r61e of a ship sircar. The pay of the 
new oifice was 10 rupees a month, with lots of Imxis ; 
alternated of course by blows from ship captains, 
mates and crew. In this sphere the genius of Ram- 
doolal shone resplendent ] the resources of his mind 
became luminously developed with every dlfheulty with 
which he had to grapple.. His power of endurance 
his courage, his keen observation, his ready wit, madt 
him an invaluable ship sircar. Though he cotdd no 
write, he could talk English fluently. A ship sirca' 
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lias to combat elements wliich are not of a very iiopeful 
eliaraeter. He has to go ont into the mouth of the 
river in all weathers, to superintend the loading and 
discharge of cargo — to count out the bales and the 
boxes discharged as well as the bales and the boxes 
delivered. Often he has to maintain a hot alter- 
cation, terminated not unfrequently again by blows, 
with Captains of vessels, regarding the number of 
bales and boxes short delivered. A man with a 
chicken's heart can never fulfil these duties honestly. 
On the other hand, the opportunities for peculation are 
enormous. Ramdoolal was as honest as he was cour- 
ageous. fortune also befriended him. On one occasion 
the frail bark which conveyed him to Diamond Harbour, 
capsii^ed — it was flood tide. He swam up the stream 
fourteen miles and was rescued only at Kidderpore. 
These risks paved the way to his reward. At another 
time a violent storm overtook him and his friend Nund- 
coomar Bose at Diamond Harbour. They found refuge 
in a fisherman’s hut. A jatla or rushes woven into a 
mattress was given them for a bed. The two friends 
passed the iii^ht covering themselves with this rude 
. apology for a sheet, but they found it to he so warm 
and comfortable that in the days of their highest 
prosperity they had a Jatla always under their bed 
sheets. That the risks incurred by Ramdoolai during 
this stage of his life paved the way to his reward, 
has not been lightly observed above. His visits to 
Diamond Harbour gave him the opportunity of 
correctly estimating the value of numerous sunken 
vessels put up for sale in Tulloh’s Auction. A 
large ship with a full cargo had foundered close to 
the mouth of the Hooghly. Bamdoolal had carefully 
ascertained the position and nature of the wreck. 
The facilities for lifting it np or recovering a portion 
of the cargo, were also thoughtfully weighed by him. 
It chanced soon after that his employer sent him with 
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some money to the auction of Tulloli and Company to 
make certain purchases. ' The thing marked in the cat“- 
aiogue had been sold however a few minutes before his 
arrival. He missed it. But the auctioneer was lustily 
crying up a wreck which formed the next lot. Ram-- 
doolal had little difficulty in kuding out that the wreck- 
was no other than the one, the condition of which 
he had only a few days ago through the mere force of 
habit, so careftdly ascertained. Curiosity led him to 
witness the sale. The upset price was so ridiculously 
small that he was tempted to put in a hid. Rew there 
were in that sale room who knew any thing at all about 
the ship or its probable value. Ramdoolal’s bid, 
perhaps the only bid, was therefore accepted. The 
vessel with its entire cargo was knocked down to him 
for 14,000 rupees. The Sircar registered the sale 
however in the name of his master and paid the 
purchase money out of the sum entrusted 40 him on 
account of the lot he was commissioned to buy but 
had so unfortunately missed. He had not yet quitted 
the premises of Tulloh and Company, when an Eng- 
lish gentleman rushed wildly into the sale room, 
anxiously enquiring whether the ship which Ram- 
doolal had just purchased, had been as yet put up 
for sale. The auctioneer blandly informed the gentleman 
that he had come one day after the fair ; for that the 
lot had been just knocked down to a native sircar 
for 14,000 rupees who had also completed the bargain 
by paying the whole of the purchase money. The 
English gentleman looked agonizingly in all directions. 
Could the Sircar be found ? He was found at last in 
the smoking room of Tulloh’s auction' — that haven of 
refuge to the weary and the wandering. The gentleman 
seemed to be closely connected with the ship which 
Ramdoolal had purchased. He knew the real worth of 
the vessel and the worth also of the cargo it contained. 
He had intended to come in- and hid for the lot. 


But lie missed Ms opportunity — and there he stood 
baiting and bullying the sircar who had not missed 
but forestalled him. Eamdoolal was not certainly 
either a coward or a fooL The threats of the European 
failed to make any impression on a man who per- 
fectly well understood his rights and was proof 
against violence. He smiled whilst the European 
raved. He knew he had checkmated him. Slowly the 
latter changed his tactics. He offered Eamdoolal a 
profit. The sircar was quite agreeable to an offer of 
that nature. But he understood also the true charac- 
ter of his venture. The Englishman haggled and hag- 
gled, until he discovered that the person whom he con- 
fronted, was one of those shrewd Bengalees whom even 
the devil could not overreach. He stumped out hand- 
somely at last and Eamdoolal transferred the sale to him 
for a profit of little less than a lac of rupees. But the 
money belonged to Eamdoolal’s master. Though 
Mudden Dutt could not have dreamed that his sircar 
had purchased a ship in his name and paid for it out of 
funds entrusted to him for other objects, though 
the whole of those funds Eamdoolal was now in a 
position to return to his employer without the latter 
knowing any thing about the profit that Lad been 
made by its means, tbough the sircar was vegetat- 
ing on only 10 rupees a month, rusi.lng daily 
into the mouth of every danger for that paltry sum, 
and the temptation to secure an honorable inde- 
pendence would tberelore under the circumstanoos 
have upset less firm and lionest natures — Eamdoolal 
whose principles were his brightest treasure, whose 
heart despised deceit in any form, wdiose moral rec- 
titude in later life awed Europeans, never once sus- 
pected — ^the thought did not for a moment tantalise 
him — that the profit thus secured on his bargain be- 
longed to any other person than his master. Indeed, his 
conscience smote him for having purchased the ship* 


at all — for having, without the order or permission 
of his employer, risked that employer’s money on such 
a bargain, for being unable to resist the temptation 
of doing an act for which he might justly be blamed. 
More as a repentant sinner than a triumphant servant, 
did he repair to Mudden Butt’s office. Hesitatingly 
he sought the presence of that ricli Bsivan. With 
folded hands and the manner of a penitent at the con« 
fessional he recounted the story of his purchase with the 
story of his profit. He prayed to be pardoned f :,r the pre- 
sumption of which he had been guilty-— and he laid the 
roll of Bank notes amounting to nearly a lac of rupees, 
at the feet of his master. That master was not 
a grasping oppressor ; not a miser who hoarded up 
treasure for the satisfaction merely of gazing upon it. 
Mudden Mohun Butt, one of the progenitors of the 
rich family of Butts at Nimtola, had a princely 
soul. He stared in amazement at the simplicity of 
Eamdoolal— so unlike the world, so Roman in his 
honesty— nothing could stop the fortune of that man. 
The mark of a positive law was on his forehead — great- 
ness was in his nature. He had cultivated great habits. 
Another man nursing similar principles of moral be- 
haviour, possessing the same shrewd powers of ob- 
servation and thrown amidst opportunities of the 
same kind, must inevitably be as great as Eamdoolal, 
as fortunate, as excellent an example to humanity. 
Men content themselves with the simple conclusion that 
Eamdoolal was lucky — forgetting that his character fur- 
nished the real key to his good fortune. How few, it 
may he asked, would have acted as Eamdoolal acted in 
the position then occupied hy him, in the opportunity 
within his grasp, in the temptation which beset him, 
in the apparent absence of any grievous moral taint 
from a contrary behaviour. Mudden Butt was stunned 
and bewildered by the frank integrity of the man. He 
blessed him and said, “ Eamdoolal the money is yonrs. 
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Your good fortune has sent it to you. You sowed the 
seed and you shall reap the harvest.” Tears choked 
the power of utterance as Ramdoolal gratefully ac- 
knowdedged the gift. No small one it was to a sircar 
on ten rupees a month. But the windfall did not turn 
his head. He continued to serve Mudden Butt as long 
as his patron lived — continued to serve honestly, faith- 
fully, obsequiously ; and though the transactions into 
which the money thus secured to him enabled him to 
enter, made him an exceedingly rich man, one of the 
richest men in Calcutta in fact, before Mudden Butt died, 
still Bamdoolal regularly besieged him on pay day for 
the stipend of 10 rupees which he had a right to draw 
from his good patron. The maxim wdrich he seemed 
to have adopted himself and which he recommend- 
ed to others was this, that no harm could befall a 
man who, in the days of his prosperity, often contem- 
plated the days of his adversity. A poor fellow once 
happened to draw a prize of Rs. 5,000 at the Govern- 
ment lottery. As may be expected, he was trans- 
ported with joy. His head became giddy — sleep forsook 
his eyelids. He used to lie tossing in bed contemplat- 
ing a thousand ways of employing his capital. In his 
distraction he broke his condition to a few friends. 
These unanimously advised him to seek Bamdoolal and 
ask his opinion. The man waited upon the millionaire 
w^ho was then in the zenith of his prosperity. Bam- 
doolal patiently heard all he had to say, then quiet^v 
advised him to invest Ms money in the funds and never 
give np the habit of easting constant retrospections on 
ids former state. 

The lac of rupees thus obtained became the keystone 
of Ramdoolal’s fortune — ^the first stratum on which 
was piled np that colossal wealth which was the wonder 
and the envy of his contemporaries. Brom this small, 
beginning, thus consecrated % an act of faith which in 
the present state of mercantile morality, the swindles 



In tile share market and the robberies in Joint Stock 
Companies, may well appear romantic — was raised up 
an estate, which, at the time of the death of the accumu- 
lator, amounted to a crore and twenty -three lacs of 
rupees : — which through the avarice, stupidity and mis- 
management of Ramdoolal’s heirs has again dwindled 
into a few lacs. The genius of Ramdoolal could trans- 
mute dross into gold — his honesty enabled him to 
dictate to the money market. Whilst serving as a ship 
sircar, ample opportunities were placed in his way to 
make steadfast friends of the Captains and Supercargos 
of the vessels to which his duties daily carried him. 
His fine temper, his manly humility, his stern straight- 
forwardness, gave him a position inconsistent indeed 
with his liumble office. He had obtained the respect 
and confidence of all with whom he ever came into 
contact — and the means now at his disposal enabled 
him to enter into business relations with those whom he 
could formerly approach only as a servant. 

The great American people had just then obtained 
their liberty. The democratical spirit which had suc- 
cessfully carried them through a most perilous war with 
the mother country, manifested itself, when the escite- 
ment of that war had ceased, in the enterprise by which 
obscure ship Captains and Mates rose to wealth and 
eminence. Hamdoolal may justly be said to be the 
pioneer of American commerce in Bengal. The Ameri- 
can Union was finally established in 1783 in wffiichyear 
England acknowledged the independence of her co- 
lonies in the New World. About this time Hamdoolal 
exhibited the greatest activity and fascination in al- 
luring the trade of the United States to the har- 
bours of Bengal. He freely advanced money to 
American Captains, loaded tbeir vessels with cargo 
judiciously selected, sold their imports for the high- 
est profit. The gains from these transactions were 
so considerable that Hamdoolal rapidly rose to wealth. 


Ob the other hand, the obscure Captains aud Mates 
for whom he worked, for whom he selected the most 
profitable cargo, to whom he freely advanced money 
when they stood in need of it, retired to America 
wealthy men and became merchants in their turn. 
The bulk of American business thus passed through 
B-amdoolal’s hands. He came to be quoted as an au* 
thority in American commercial circles. So great 
was the confidence which his constituents in the new 
hemisphere reposed on his ability and his integrity, 
that for the first time in the history of Indian com* 
merce, the merchants of the United States dispensed 
with European Agents in Bengal altogether; trans- 
acting direct with a native house, sending ships to its 
consignment and drafts to its credit for purchase of 
Indian produce. The house established by Bamdoolal 
still flourishes amongst us, being carried on by the 
grandsons of the millionaire on the daughter’s side, 
under the style of Ashootosh Deb and hTephews. The 
following well known native gentlemen of Calcutta 
are its surviving partners, viz. Baboos Sham Chand 
Mitter, Auncop Chand Mitter and Autool Chunder 
Mitter. The fame for honesty and capacity established 
by Bamdoolal is still maintained by this house, which 
continues to transact direct wdth the merchants of 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, without the 
intervention of any English or American Agents, It 
is impossible within the brief limits to which I am 
required to confine myself, to enter into any lengthy 
dletails of the commerce which Bamdoolal’s enter- 
prise and high speculative genius attracted to these 
shores from the bosom of the Pacific Ocean. His 
mercantile correspondence is an example indeed to the 
rising generation. There were no crooked ways in 
his business — no hollows from which an ambnsh could 
be started. Downright opinions were given in his 
letters with the blnntness of a plain sincere man. The 
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extent of Ms American connection may be imagined 
from the array of merchants of whom he was the 
sole agent in Bengal. The list I subjoin is taken 
from the books of the period immediately following 
his death. 

Boston Houses. 

Gr. B.. Minot, G-. Warren, J. Young, J. S. Amory, 
T. Wigglesworth, J. T. Coleridge, H. Irving, J. J, 
Bowditch, B. Rich and Son, E. Rhodes, E. W. 
Everitt, W. Godard, Mackie and Coleridge, H. Lee, O. 
Godwin, Theuring and Perkins. 

New York. 

Messrs. Lennox & Son, G. S. Hi gginson, Messrs. 
C. & D. Skinner, Messrs. Singleton & Mezick, S. 
Austin junior, W, C. Appleton, E. B. Crocker, E, 
Davies, J. J. Dixwell, W. A. Brown, A. Baker junior, 
G. Brown, T. C. Bacon, M. Curtis, Baring Brothers. 

Philadelphia. 

Messrs. Grant & Stone. 

Salem. 

Pickering Dodge, W. Landor. 

Newberry Port. 

The Hon’ble E. S, Bant, J. H. Telcombe. 

Marvblhead. 

J. Hooper. 

So deep was the reverence attached to the very name 
of Bamdoolal in America, that a ship owner called 
a vessel after him, which was sent to Bamdoolal’ s 
consignment three times during his life time. The 
name was doubtless conceived to impart luck ; and the 
owner had little reason to regret the choice he had 
made if that was his motive. 

Some of the principal American Merchants sub- 
scribed for a portrait of General Washington taken 
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from life a few years before the death of the Aixierican 
Patriot. This portrait, in 1801, or a little more than a 
year af.;3r General Washin^on’s death, was presented to 
Samdooial as a mark of their esteem and affection. 
The nortrait is a life size one, measuring nine feet 
hy sis ; and it may still he seen in the office of Aushoo- 
tosh I>eb and Nephews where Ramdoolal’s grandsons 
Iiave carefully preseiwed it. Such a distinction was 
ne-fsr before or afterwards conferred on a Bengalee 
hy the merchants of America or any other continent. 
But Bamdoolal was a man for all ages and all climes; 
equally heloved by all classes for his many virtues, 
with a reputation that had not a stain upon it and 
the manners of one of nature’s horn aristocrats. It 
was not however to the American trade alone that the 
genius of the man was directed. Though he was the 
early cherisher of that trade, though through ^im the 
great American nation first learned to honor the Hindoo 
and to repose confidence in heathen probity — ^to treat 
with contempt, under the catholic influence of a wide de- 
mocratioai spirit, the calumny that falsehood, chicanery 
and deceit formed the heritage of the unchristianis- 
ed Bengalee— still the large mind of Eamdoolal, the 
grasp of his great soul, was not limited merely to this 
one result. If America reverenced his name and built 
ships to commemorate it, England was no less an ad- 
mirer of his sterling merits. Hand in hand with the 
American trade, Eamdoolal directed his energies to 
the expansion of the trade with Great Britam and 
China. Whilst acting as the sole agent of a host of 
American merchants, of the Phillipine Company, of 
several important houses in China — he found time to 
undertake the Banianship of Eairlie Eergusson and Co. 
then the largest English House in Calcutta. The tran- 
sactions of that House , would strike the merchant of 
the present day as mythical. If it shipped rice it 
was in lacs of bags— if it exported sugar it was in 
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quantities tlxat looked almost like a monopoly-— if 
the brokers of Fairlie Pergusson and Co. demanded 
an article in the Bazars, not another House in Calcutta 
dared to purcliase it. Bamdoolal had unlimited credit 
in every market. liis word was as good as a r-' -ndon 
stamped paper. A nod from him could unsettle the 
money market. The great Houses of Palmer and Co.,. 
Alexander and Co., Mackintosh and Co. — Houses the 
business transacted by each one of which was fully equal 
to that of fifty mercantile Pirms of these degenerate 
days, hut over which the Pirm of which E-amdoolal 
was banian towered like a giant amongst dwarfs — 
bowed reverently to his wisdom and thankfully ac- 
knowledged his advice. An aged European gentleman 
who saw Bamdoolal in Ms declining years and who 
was himself a clerk at the time in the firm of Mackin- 
tosh and Co. thus writes about the great Banian : — “ I 
remember him as well as I could see him now coming 
into Mackintosh and Co’s office. The partners would 
rise from their chairs and meet him.” “ Bamdoolal 
Dey,” the same writer continues, “ had not his equal 
as Banian, man of business or a kind liberal man. 
Although I knew him only for a short time, (a few 
years before he died) and I was a youngster at the 
time, he was willing to do for me any thing I asked 
him to do. In those days it was usual for young 
gentlemen to go to China with opium. My prospects 
were excellent, therefore my uncle Dr. Wallich, Super- 
intendent of the Hon’ble Company’s Botanical Garden, 
thought it not worth while for me to take advances 
from your grand-father.” This readiness in Bamdoolal 
to trust young men whom he considered deserving 
of his confidence, to place them in positions from wMch. 
they could serve both themselves and their patron, 
to assist them to carve their fortunes, made him the 
most popular native gentleman of his day. He shared 
this trait with many of the merchants of America. It 
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is said of Mr. Thomas Haadasyd PerMas, the founder 
of the great American Asylum for deaf dumb and 
blind that goes under his name, that he was remarkable 
for his kindness “in promoting the success of others, 
particularly of young men engaging in voyages or 
other commercial enterprise.” In Eamdoolal this 
desire was a habit. No prejudice of race restrained 
or weighted his hands. His heart was wide enough 
to include the universe in its sympathies. Talk of 
antagonism of race. Hamdoolal was a living refu- 
tation of that grim theory manufactured by a pru- 
rient imagination to distract and degenerate mankind. 
His behaviour disarmed malice, his principles appalled 
the guilty with their loftiness, his acts scarcely left 
him an enemy. Whea the patriot of St. Domingo, 
the Negro Napoleon as he was called, the good and 
the gallant Toussaint — whom the white Napoleon 
treacherously entrapped and then starved to death 
in the dismal dungeon of St. Joux — organized a new 
Government after the successful insurrection in that 
island which he had headed, history records that, with a 
soul which disdained to avow the petty jealousies of race, 
though ^dctory was on his side, though aroA were in his 
hands, he nominated the principal members of his 
administration out of the white population whom he 
had subdued. Here was an example from which 
prouder races may learn the precepts of a holy moral- 
ity, the promptings of a divine duty. Men there 
are at the present moment— -Christian men in India, 
filling important offices in the state, who are not 
ashamed to avow, privately in unofficial talk and 
publicly in official correspondence, that the Hindoo 
and the Christian, the black man and the white, 
the slave and the suzerain — should be invidiously sepa- 
rated. To these the spirit of the heathen Hamdoolal 
may C3y fie — and the welkin shall resound with the 
sonorous ring of that scathing monosyllable. Dor Ham- 
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dooial in scattering blessings around Mm did not limit 
himself to the pusillanimous groove of race. European 
and Hindoo alike shared in them, — and if I were permit- 
ted to insert herein an extract from the inventory of his 
estate very kindly shown to me, I could startle you 
with an array of English names, the owners of which 
received pecuniary assistance from him to the extent 
of 33 lacs of rupees, freely advanced on bonds which 
were never enforced and the hulk of which were 
never paid. The truly great feel a pride, a digni- 
ty in treating humanity as a whole,— in easting out 
from their minds the littlenesses which distract and 
disfigure less gifted men. It is the effect of our 
education, our habit, and a low mistaken patriotism, 
to depress and deprecate that with which we are not 
familiar, — that which we do not consider' national. 
The ordinai-y man is incapable of spreading out his 
sympathies in a way which we are accustomed to re- 
gard as God-like. It is a misfortune and a misfor- 
mation. He is a moral cripple entitled to the pity 
and the commisseration of the wise and the thout>‘ht- 
ful. Men like Ramdoolal or the Ifegro ToussMnt, 
are natural perfections, to be imitated, or at least 
venerated. They certainly are happier than other 
men, — nearer to a higher spiritual organization, — more 
capable of enjoying the smack of a good act than 
their fellows floundering in a mere animal system of 
ethics. They are for the universe and not for any 
little spot in the universe. The world is their home, 
creation their nation. They are the fabulous man 
whom the Scythian ambassador described to Alexander 
whose right hand touched the West and whose left 
hand touched the East, whose head penetrated into 
the Horth, and whoso feet trampled the South, pole. 
The contemplation of such men elevates humanity 
from the dust to which its mortal frame is destined, 
carrying the mind to fits invisible home amongst the 
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Gods, where strife and spite and pride are forbidden 
to ascend and enter. 

I have traced Eamdoolal to the summit of his 
prosperity. The orphan hoy whom his grand-father 
reared upon the fruits of the meanest form of beg- 
gary, is now the grandest native in the realm. His 
word unsettles the commerce of Bengal. Bour ships, 
viz., the “Eamdoolal Dey,” named after himself, 
the “ Bemola ” named after his eldest and most 
favourite daughter, the “ David Clarke ” named after 
one of the senior partners of the firm of Bairlie 
Bergusson & Co. of which he was Banian, and an- 
other, carried his goods to England, to America, to 
China and to Malta. His credit in the market was 
unlimited — his advice and assistance were eagerly 
sought by the most eminent merchants of the day. 
When, a few years after this. Palmer and Co., Alex- 
ander & Co., Mackintosh & Co., all failed dmdng 
a severe commercial crisis, his estate suffered a 
loss of nearly 25 lacs of rupees without being at all 
affected by it. The London Times alluding to this loss 
described the sons of Ramdoolal as the Rothschilds 
of Bengal. Whatever Ramdoolal touched became 
gold. He seemed to hold in his hands the true philo- 
sopher’s stone. At one time he bought a fabulous 
quantity of glass beads on which no merchant in Cal- 
cutta would have wasted a thought. A market for them 
sprung up however in Madras— and Eamdoolal obtained 
a fabulous profit. On another occasion, black pepper 
became a drug in the bazar. Some thousands of maunds 
of that article were thrown upon Eamdoolal’s hands. 
He held them on manfully until a demand arose in a dis- 
tant country — and he then sold the entire investment for 
four times its ordinary value. A very impressive anec- 
dote exists in connection with this transaction. It 
shows the stuff of which the man was made, 
what a glorious principle of right governed his acts. 


ilow tlie acciimiilation of vast wealth had not made 
him avaricious, what a sublime reverence for truth 
sublay his character, what ridiculous pedants are 
the men who describe the Hindoo as incomparably 
deceitful. Whilst Eamdoolal was still holding on 
his pepper ; before even the rumomr of a possible 
demand for it had reached him, — an English gentle- 
man who had locked up a large capital in a simi- 
lar investment, but who could not any longer keep his 
stock without disturbing other commercial arrange- 
ments, waited upon the millionaire, offering to 
bond the article as security for a loan which 
he solicited. Eamdoolal, not yet sure that the 
pepper would sell, but instantly perceiving that 
by purchasing the English gentleman’s stock, he 
could command a monopoly of pepper in the market, 
declined to advance a loan, though he agreed 
to buy the article at a proper valuation. The Eu- 
ropean would not have hesitated had the offer 
come from any other man than Eamdoolal ; but the 
fact of an offer of this kind from such a well in- 
formed and shrewd speculator, led him to suspect 
that the pepper market would soon look up. He 
asked for time to consider. In the meantime the 
demand for pepper came urgently to Calcutta and the 
brokers in the city who had faintly heard "^at Eamdool- 
al had secured a monopoly of the articllj' flew to him 
with terms tliat would give the millionaire a profit of 
four times the money he had invested on it. Eamdool- 
al struck a bargain without delay, including into it be- 
sides his own stock, the pepper belonging to the English- 
man, who knew as yet nothing about the demand, and 
who still in perfect ignorance of it, called on Eamdoolal 
a short time after, unreservedly selling liis stock at the 
old market rate. This sale was quite a legitimate one. 
Eamdoolal was not bound to impart to the European 
the special knowledge by which he had made his 


enormous profit. Tire latter had sold in perfect good 
faith and without any trickery having been practised 
on him. He could have had no reason to complain if a 
few days later he had heard that Hamdoolal had real- 
ised a fortune by the transaction. The ups and 
downs of trade commercial people are always pre- 
pared for. Had the demand which Hamdoolal con- 
tracted to meet, from any cause died away, Eam- 
doolal would have suffered a ruinous loss. What 
then was .the surprise of the European when, after 
closing the bargain with him,— after the papers of sale 
had been duly signed, Hamdoolal handed over to him 
four times the stipulated price. A fortune it was, 
amounting to several lacs of rupees. The European 
in his ignorant simplicity asked what the other 
money was for ? for whom was it intended ? had 
the shrewd Bengalee made an error in calcula- 
tion ? was he dreaming ? Hamdoolal- at once unde- 
ceived him. He disclosed the whole story of the case 
■ — he was too romantically honest to make money out 
of another person’s misfortune. A hurricane of thanks 
was poured upon him by the needy gentleman ; the 
fame of his integrity flew over the city and was wafted 
across the sea. Can any one wonder that such a man 
lived to be a merchant king, — -to accumulate a crore and 
twenty-three lacs of rupees after spending like a prince ! 
Compare the commercial morality of the present age, 
the Joint stock swindles of our time, with this more 
than Homan virtue, this blazing truth issuing from a 
heathen. There were giants indeed in those (lays I Ham- 
doolal drew arormd him— and he had the tact to find 
them out, native gentlemen endowed with a similar rev- 
erence for truth to himself. His chief assistant and 
right-hand man at Eairlie Eergusson & Co’s, Cossynauth 
Ghose, had once purchased a Government lottery 
ticket. A prize of 60,000 rupees was declared upon 
it. Hamdoolal was the first to hear of this prize. He 
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liiimcd from the lottery office to communicate to 
his friend the news of his good fortune. As he 
entered the room in Fairlie Fergusson & Go’s office 
where Cossynauth, surrounded by native mohurirs, 
was performing his work, he joyously announced that 
Cossynauth’s ticket had just won a prize of 50,000 
rupees. Congratulating his friend, he asked him how 
he intended to dispose of this money. That friend 
coolly replied that the money was not all his. Every 
one in the room stared at this answer. But Cossy- 
nauth fixing his large, lustrous eyes upon three of the 
mohurirs who sat next to him, declared that these 
had each a fourth share in the prize. The persons 
pointed out were amazed, — Ptamdoolal was confounded. 
The mohurirs knew nothing about the lottery ticket. 
Cossynauth had purchased it liimself and had paid for 
it ; but he had debited the men in his private account 
book with a fourth part each of the price of 
the ticket. The men were his debtors. They knew 
not until this moment that they %vere his debt- 
ors. Perhaps, if the lottery ticket had carried a 
blank instead of a prize, the debts w'ould have been 
cancelled without their ever knowing that they were 
his debtors. Cossynauth had put in the names of the 
men in the simple, superstitious belief that if his 
luck was not sufficient, that of any one of those men 
may possibly secure a prize ; and now that a prize wms 
■within his grasp, he disdained to back out of his inten- 
tion, however socrctly formed or kept, though ho lost 
about 40,000 rupees by his romantic folly as Itamdoo- 
lal characterised the affair — Itamdoolal who, good and 
great as he was himself, could not help feeling awed 
by the austere integrity of his friend. By such men 
was Bamdoolal constantly surrounded, — men whose 
long lives presented one unbroken picture of nobility of 
thought worked out hy nobility of action. These 
were our forefathers, and how small and degenerate 
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we look bes'ule thorn, with our ever-lasting tattle of 
principle and morality, yet perpetual struggle to over- 
reach our fellows ! 

Though llamdoolal had now risen to the highest 
pinnacle of wealth, yet his habits -were the simplest 
that can be imagined. A few months before the 
purchase of the "Wreck which laid the foundation of 
his stupendous fortune ; whilst yet a junior ship 
Sircar, the senior Sircar above him, anticipating from 
present signs and symptoms the future of his young 
subordinate, proposed a match between him and his 
sister; a beautiful girl, the pride of the village 
in which she was born, Moolajore, not far from the 
spot on which I am now standing ; — fair as the rose, 
with a heart fairer still if possible. Bengalees believe 
in the luck brought to their homes by their wives. 
A bride is not selected by a Hindoo before the marks 
about her have been curiously examined. The girl 
whose palms and the soles of whose feet are red, whose 
lips are of a vermillion color, whose forehead and mouth 
are small, — is a paragon, not of beauty only, but also 
of good fortune. The Goddess of luck is herself repre- 
sented with these characteristic features. BamdoolaTs 
wife had these signs bounteously bestowed upon her. 
And w^hen, a few months after her marriage, her 
husband earned a fortune by purchasing an abandoned 
wreck, the wdse amongst her acquaintances extolled 
the veracity of the Shasters and presaged for her 
an extraordinary destiny. The virtues of Bamdoo- 
lal’s wife tleveloped with her husband’s increasing 
wealth. People commenced to say openly that it was 
her luck that liad made Bamdoolal so prosperous. If the 
husband was simply generous, the wife was wastefully 
liberal, Bamdoolal once purchased numerous bales of 
a peculiar kind of bi’oad cloth, the inner and outer 
sides of which were of different colors. Por the first 
time in the history of the English trade with Bengal, 
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tliis broad cloth had been mported. The price of the 
article was not to be sneezed at. Thirty rupees a yard 
was no inconsiderable value at a time when the specie 
circulation had not attained the gigantic })roportions of 
our day. Bjamdoolal held the article as a monopoly. 
The entire stock in the market had been soused upon 
by him. His brokers reported there was not another 
ell of the commodity to be obtained any where else. 
Satisfied that the monopoly was complete, he care- 
fully stowed away the bales in the godowns of Ms own 
residence and awaited the day on which he should sell 
them at a price of his dictation. As he sat one winter 
morning, however, in the verandah of his house, he 
was surprised to observe one brahmin after another 
passing through the street below, enveloped in broad 
cloth sheets of the exact pattern of the article in 
his possession and of which he flattered himself he 
was holding a monopoly. His first act that day on 
reaching Ms office, was to call together his brokers, tax 
them with their neglect in obeying Ms positive in- 
structions and to send them again on an exj)loring 
expedition into the market with rigid orders to buy 
up all the broad cloth of the peculiar pattern, for any 
price ; for he was sure Ms monopoly was in danger, 
as he had that very day seen the identical stuff 
on the persons of a host of Brahmins as they 
passed in front of his house after their morning ab- 
lutions in the Ganges. In vain the search. After a 
weary day’s toil the entire band of brokers returned 
with certain intelligence that not two inches of 
the article could be found in the Bazar ; and had not 
been there during the last three months. But Ram- 
doolal could not disbelieve the evidence of Ms senses. 
He had seen the thing that very morning on 
numerous aged Brahmins— and if it had not come 
from the Bazar, it could not certainly have dropped, 
down from the moon. Deeply revolving the mat- 


ter in liis mind, lie returned home and proceeded, 
to inspect his godown. There the truth revealed itself 
to him on the most cursory examination. His wife had 
burrowed into the merchant’s den — and whilst the man 
was calculating rupees, annas and pie, the woman could 
contemplate only the comfort which one or two bales 
of that fine warm stuff would bring to the palsied 
limbs of the Brahmin shaking and shrinking beneath 
the cold December dew. Her soul of charity could 
not behold distress and the means of alleviating it 
without bringing the two face to face, and mitigating 
the suffering the sight of which so severely pained her 
gentle heart. Unknown to her husband — unknown to 
even her husband’s servants, the heroic woman had 
pulled down the heavy bales of broad cloth, and, scissor 
in hand had made the necessary divisions in the pieces. 
Then summoning all the needy lirahmins in her neigh- 
bourhood she had distributed the costly stuff — each 
sheet being worth 90 rupees according to the price 
actually paid by her husband — amongst hundreds. 
Bamdoolal silently observed the havoc made in his pre- 
serves. But he dared not say one word to his wife — ■ 
worthy wife of a wortliy man. His eyes were opened — 
and the succeeding morning he comjdete i the good 
work thus begun without his knowledge, by distribut- 
ing several pieces of the beautiful gariueut amongst bis 
neighbours and friends. 

At anotber time, Idamdoolal had purchased six 
hundred bags of the best refined sugar for a large sum. 
These had been similarly stored in his house in expec- 
tation of a fitting market. IXamdoolal’s wife obtain- 
ed the permission of the millionaire to have the 
JPoorcms daily read in her house, a few days after 
this transaction. The pious Hindoo woman, who is 
herseK unable to read or write, considers it an hot 
of the highest devotion to listen to the JBoormis, or the 
great volume of the Hindoo shasters, as they are read 
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and expounded by a learned brahmin. The minutest 
incidents of Hindoo worship are thus impressed upon 
the minds of the ignorant. It is an act of religion 
fully equal in expense as well as its devotional effects 
to a poojah. The household God is brought in state into 
the compound and there placed on a silver throne, under 
a golden umbrella — a platform is erected on which a 
velvet bed and velvet covered pillows richly ornamented 
with gold, are spread. The reader of the Pooram is 
dressed in silken clothes, with rings and with neck 
chains ; — many garlands of sweet scented flowers are 
wound round his head and his neck,— the sweet scented 
cMndun covers his forehead and his cheeks. Thus be-* 
decked, so soon as the heat of the meridian sun has 
subsided, day after day he takes his seat on the bed 
spread out for him on that raised platform — and with the 
open volume of the shasters before him, he proceeds 
to expound in popular Bengalee the stories of the 
Ramayan and the Mohavarut. A dense crowd of eager 
listeners consisting mainly of women and aged Brah- 
mins, surrounds him. A good reader must be an in- 
imitable actor. The voice, the gesture, the proud or 
piteous look of the characters whom he brings forward, 
must be represented with the truthfulness and re- 
ality of nature. At times his audience is convulsed 
with laughter — ^in another moment audible sobs 
proceed from the listeners who press closer and 
closer around him. When he describes the scene 
in which the five sons of Pandoo after having lost 
every inch of land at the gammg table, lose also their 
common wife— and the beautiful Drapodi is dragged 
into the divan of the ruthless Doorjadhon, an attempt 
being there made to forcibly reduce her to nudity 
and the Gods come to her rescue supplying her 
with endless garments as fast as those worn by 
her are taken away — ^the commotion in that female 
audience, the outbursts of indignation and grief. 
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tke flush of a chaste shamej may be better imagined 
than described. These are the means at the disposal 
of the Hindoo woman for educating herself in lofty 
ideas of honor and of duty,- — these are the opportuni- 
ties by which she rears up the ideals for her imitation, — 
these are the fountains at which she drinks in the 
elixir of that pure, dazzling, heroic, morality which, 
in spite of harassing social institutions, makes her a 
pattern mother, pattern wife and pattern offspring. 
Can it be wondered that the Hindoo widow mounted 
in days gone by, and would still mount if the permission 
were given to her, the blazing pile of her dead hus- 
band, with a smile upon her lips and bedecked as a 
bride, — -her husband’s head upon her lap — ^unmoved 
and imperturbable, with the flames flashing and hiss- 
ing around her soft sensitive form. The shasters 
prepare her at these graphic expositions of them for 
the dreadfal sacrifice. She hears with a glow of femi- 
nine pride how Koontie and Madri the two wives of 
king Pandoo at the death of the king, each sought to 
be crowned with the halo of the suttee, — how their 
contention was at last decided by arbitration — and how 
blank and dismal was the look of Koonti when her 
rival was pronounced to be the fitter suttee. 

Eamdoolal’s wife gave one of these holy readings, 
as I have said, a short time after her husband had 
purchased and stocked his godowns with 600 bags of 
the finest sugar. Per ninety days were the readings 
continued. Thousands of native women daily flocked 
to her house to listen. The fine spirit of courtesy by 
which the mistress of the house was governed, re- 
quired, that this vast assemblage should daily be enter- 
tained with sherbet. The six hundred bags soon melted 
therefore under her hands, until, by the time the read- 
ings were finished, only forty bags remained of that large 
supply. Hamdoolal, little suspecting what was going 
on, so soon as the sugar market became favorable, effect- 
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ed a sale of the entire six hundred bags and sent a 
sircar to his house to cause them to he delivered to the 
purchaser. 

What was his surprise when the servant returned 
with the information that the mistress of the house 
had already run through 660 hags of the valu- 
able article. Ramdoolal had reason to he annoyed. 
The sale had been completed and he would be required 
to pay damages for nonfulfilment of his contract, 
Returning home that evening he went straight to his 
wife and with gloomy looks upbraided her for her 
extravagance. In the excitement of the moment he 
called her his angel of ill-luck. His wife listened. 
All the former reproach she could bear. But this 
last — ^the reproach of being her husband’s angel of 
ill-luck,— she whose luck had raised that husband 
from the contemptible pay and prospects of a 
ship sircar to the proud position of a citizen king, 
the trusted Agent of scores of mei'cantile Houses 
io both hemispheres, the dictator of the Calcutta 
market, — went like a dagger to her heart. Her dark 
flashing eyes now pouring forth a hundred streams 
were for a moment fixed intently upon her husband, 
then slowly repeating his words, I your “ angel of 
ill-luck,” she darted out of the room like Diana 
charged with light-headodness, and reaching her bed 
chamber bolted tlie door behind her. Bamdooial 
stood petrified. During his long life of 73 years he had 
never lost his temper except on that eventful day. 
It is said of him that he knew not one single epithet 
of abuse. In a remarkably loose age when the passions 
of unlettered men had not become acquainted with 
the restraints of law or of etiquette, Bamdoolal was 
the perfection of gentility. The highest term of re- 
proach with which he was familiar was the Bengalee 
word moha/pattm, which literally translated means 
a mighty wight. When exceedingly annoyed with any 
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body, be put bis band to bis nose and addressing a 
third party declared, that was not an ordinary man,— 
be was a mohapattmr , — amigbty wigbt. That Ram- 
doolal should have thus forgotten himself before a wife 
whom he tenderly loved and almost adored, was not 
surprising; his reputation for truthfulness was 
jeopardised by his inability to meet the engagement 
he had made with the person who had purchased his 
stock of sugar. The loss in money was contemptible 
to a man of his enormous wealth. But the loss 
in reputation he felt too keenly not to be annoyed 
with the being through whom it was sustained. 
The tears, however, of his wife, — the manner in 
which she had looked at him, — ^the recollection that she 
had given away to the thirsty on the simple impulse of 
benevolence the article about which he had dared to 
reproach her, at once disarmed him of his passion. 
The enormity of his offence disclosed itself to him in 
the most hideous colors. He had not yet tasted food 
after his return from work ; he had now neither hunger 
nor thirst. His whole soul was bent upon a reconci- 
liation with the wife he had so deeply injured. Let 
those who call the Bengalee ungallant, — the oppressor 
of the sex, — contemplate the scene I am about to des- 
cribe. Slowly Ramdoolal bent his steps in the direc- 
tion his wife had taken. Binding the doors of her 
chamber closed, he knocked gently; sobs alone answer^ 
ed him from within. He called piteously, — ^imploring- 
ly. He confessed the enormity of his crime, — he called 
himself a coward and a fool. By a thousand endear' 
ing epithets he craved his lady’s pardon ; — mercy was 
accorded by heaven, and would a woman deny it ? 
There he stood, in that outer room, — the great man 
humbled to the dust, moaning and sobbing himself 
as the moans and the sobs of his wife came piercingly 
upon his ears. At last the bruised heart of his spouse 
B^tened,--*she cried herself to pity, Rising &om the 



L bed on which slie had flung herself she slowly drew 
^ back the bolts and her husband entered. Throwing him- 
self at her feet he again and again craved forgiveness, 
f" Forgiveness was at last purchased by hiin for the 
5 worth in gold of a lac of rupees. This little fortune, 

I Bamdoolal’s wife at her death, left to her brother. 

I The character of the lady reminds us more of the 
heroine of a romance than a being of actual life. A 
thief was once seized in the act of steaKng her jewels, 
I she ordered the miscreant to be released, with the 
stolen property, declaring that his necessities must 
be very pressing indeed to incite him to so d a ring 
an act. 

As an instance of the affection and reverence with 
which this excellent woman was regarded by the poor 
in her neighbourhood, whose smallest wants she 
was ever ready munificently to supply, I may 
mention, that, having at one time been attacked with a 
pam which seriously endangered her life, intimation 
was instantly sent to Ramdoolal at his ofl8.ce of the 
desperate condition of his wife. The deep busiaess 
man left business to take care of itself and flew to 
his lady’s bedside. As he entered the portals of his 
zenana he found ingress impracticable on account 
of the dense crowd of women who had hastened Id 
see their patroness in what they conceived to be her 
last moments. With diASculty could these be thrust 
aside to make room for the anxious husband. The lady 
recovered however, to the iaexpressible joy of her 
numerous friends and dependants and it was not until 
many years after her husband’s death that she closed 
her spotless and benevolent life. 

But Bamdoolal was not a monogamist. His first 
wife, the stories of whose life I have recorded above, 
gave birth to an only daughter. The child was bom how- 
ever without the organs of sight. Happily the torture 
of existence under such circumstances was brought 
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to a close m her seventh, year. In the meantime 
Bjamdoolal’s wealth expanded and that vast accumu- 
lation threatened to go after his death to strangers. 
Still he hoped that his wife would eventually give him 
an heir. Vain hope L The G-ods were worshipped and 
appealed to without any effect. A strict Hindoo, 
filled with the oithodox horror for fut — the heU of 
the Hindoos which is declared hy the sbasters to 
yawn for the childless, for the man who leaves no issue 
after his death to offer up the funeral cake to his 
fourteen generations,— Ramdoolal was advised hy tlie 
Brahmins who constantly surrounded him, to marry 
another wife. "With hesitancy and hy stealth was 
this marriage consummated,— unknown to his first 
wife, unsuspected even hy her. But the news of such 
an important event in the life of a husband can 
not long he kept a secret from a spouse. It soon travell- 
ed into the ears of the rival, who repaired in gloomy^dis- 
satisfaction to her brother’s houso in Moolajore. Bam- 
doolal dared not hriug this second wife to his home 
without Softening and conciliating the first. The latter 
was at last found to be not unreasonable^ though the 
woman within her, the natural feeling of her sex, had 
made her at first a rebel against her lord. She returned 
in the best of all possible humours, — returned to welcome 
the bride to her home, to carrv in her arms the rival in 
the affections of her husband, the child, who, arrived at 
womanhood, gave that husband twu boys and five girls 
as the heirs of his vast estate. Yet the lives of the two 
wives did not run smoothly. The jealousy natural to 
the sex embittered existences which had otherwise no 
ground for distraction. Outwardly the twu ladies exhi- 
Mted no signs of discord. The youngest never dared 
even to raise her veil before the eldest or to address 
her except in a low, subdued, respectful tone of 
voice. But there was gaU and bitterness in their 
hearts^, Bamdoolal invariably took his meals in the 


apartments of his first wife and sknllied into those 
of his second after the former had fallen sound 
asleep. He dared not speak to the latter in the pre- 
sence of the former and all his children hy his second 
wife were horn in a separate house which belonged to 
that wife’s relatives, for he would not wound the feel- 
ings of his first spouse by parading before her eyes the 
evidences of his secret love towards the second. It 
was not until the children grew up and were able to 
walk and to lisp that they were brought to his own 
mansion. And then, such was the caprice of a truly 
benevolent heart, their own mother was not more 
watchful and affectionate towards them than their 
step-mother. Yet this step-mother constantly labour- 
ed to estrange her husband from her rival by fasts and 
by poojahs ; and her weakness on this point was so ex- 
travagant that even the lads about her, whenever they 
wanted money, had only to present her with a cocoanut 
or other fruit curiously marked, declaring that it was 
a charm, — to extract from her foolish credulity what- 
ever sums they required. Her rival having ' died be- 
fore her, she anxiously enquired of the brahmins if 
there was any means available for preventing the for- 
mer from joining her husband in heaven prior to her 
own death. 

The habits ofRamdoolal it is impossible to find words 
to describe correctly. If I said merely that they were 
simple, no su ffi cent idea of his simplicity could he 
obtained from that naked statement. His food was 
of the coarsest description-— consisting principally 
of rice and vegetables boiled therein, a little milk and 
one or two sweet meats. At night this was alternated 
by cbnppaties. His dress was if possible plainer — 
a simple dhootie, a flannel banian with along cloth 
dress thrown over it falling only a little below the 
waist, and a turban consisting only of a yard of cloth 
irregularly tied round his head, completed the attire 


of a man at whose approach the first merchants of 
Calcutta rose from their seats in token of respect. 
When Bamdoolal had acquired a fortune which in 
our days would justify a man in driving his tandem 
and six helter skelter over the necks of his fellow men, 
he rode in a palkee. A friend advised him to set up 
a carriage. Ramdoolal replied that it was more 
humane to give employment to men than to feed 
dumb brutes. When at last, driven by the importu- 
nities of his friends, he actually did purchase a garrie 
and horse, he resolutely declined to let his coachman 
drive from the box, lest some poor fellow should be 
run over through his neglect. His syces led the 
horse on foot instead through the streets. The 
feeling for dumb animals that was in him, was of the 
intensest kind. On one occasion his nephew was causing 
a pair of horses to be castrated in the stables. En- 
quiring for him, some body mentioned what the 
young man was about. Ramdoolal was writing. He 
threw aside his pen and ran to the stables. The cruel 
act had already been perpetrated upon one of the ani- 
mals. The other lay bound and struggling, ready for the 
operation. The place was deserted so soon as the 
old man’s footsteps were heard. With his own hands 
he undid the fastenings of the poor beast, weeping 
bitterly all the time that his nephew should have be- 
come so hard-hearted, for his end was certain, he said, 
if he persevered in such enormities. 

The charity of the man was munificent, but at the 
same time, most secret and unostentatious. A famine 
having broken out at Madras, a large and influen- 
tial meeting consisting of the members of the 
Government and the principal merchants of the city 
was held in the Town Hall to raise subscriptions for 
the mitigation of the calamity. Ramdoolal paid down 
a lac of rupees in coin upon the spot and Kristo Ranti 
offered to famish rice for a like amount. The two con- 



tributions sufficed to quencb. tbe calamity, and not 
another rupee it was deemed necessary to raise for tbe 
object. Ramdoolal gaye 30,000 rupees towards the 
establishment of the Hindoo College. His private 
charities were extensive. Seventy rupees a day were set 
aside for the relief of distressed persons who applied 
to Mm at his office. Nearly four hundred of his poor 
neighbours received monthly supplies of rice and other 
articles of food at his expense, besides stipends in money 
to enable them to make their daily Bazar. A crowd of 
Omedwars always surrounded him. He carefully as- 
certained their necessities and sent them bank notes 
without any intimation as to the quarter from which 
these were forwarded, to enable them to support their 
families. Not unfrequently he would himself hand 
to one of these an envelope with a superscription, 
saying it was a letter from his home. If the man at- 
tempted to break the seal in his presence he gently 
reproved him. The letter might contain evil news, or 
news that might sensibly affect him. It was not wise 
to open it in the presence of strangers. " Take it to your 
lodgings,” he would say, “ and there carefully read its 
contents.” The man took the unopened letter, and what 
would be his surprise when on breaking the seal he 
discovered inside a bank note of fifty or a hundred 
rupees according to the extent of his necessities. No 
man who prayed for relief at the hands of Bamdoolal 
ever returned disappointed. So delicate indeed were 
Ms sympathies, that he expressly retained a sircar for 
the sole duty of visiting his poor neighbours every 
day and bringing him news concerning their difficulties 
and their wants. Three native physicians were also 
kept in his pay, their instructions being, daily to visit 
the sick and administer medicine and medical com- 
forts at RamdoolaFs expense. On Sundays, Ham- 
doolal with a long train of 50 or more native gentlemen 
who never forsook his side, Mmself visited his neigh- 
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hours, and it often happened that, after seeing the wealthy 
master, he entered the hovel of that master’s sick 
servant, kindly enquiring how he did and what he 
wanted. These generous exhibitions of the most Chris- 
tian humility endeared him to all classes and made 
him the father of his neighbours. One day, whilst 
washing his face on an open terrace as was his Vont, he 
observed that a wall only a foot and a half in breadth, 
was being erected by his friend and servant Cassinath 
Ghose to whom allusion has already been made, as the 
boundary of the latter’s zenana. This wall was 
abutted by a tank which belonged to Eamdoolal. 
The millionaire at once saw the indiscretion of his 
friend. Such an erection would scarcely stand the 
onslaught of the first heavy shower of rain. The 
owner of the wall might hereafter be in possession 
of the means of building an upper story of which 
that wall would form a foundation wall. This clear 
foresight gave Eamdoolal no rest. He descended from 
the terrace from which he had made these observa- 
tions and proceeded straight to the residence of his 
friend. Long and earnestly did he endeavour to persuade 
the latter out of Ms visible folly. But the means of the 
man were at the time not very large, and the plan sug- 
gested by Bamdooial of sinking the foundation ten 
feet deep by six feet broad was too expensive to suit 
those means. Despairing of making his friend listen 
to reason, he ordered the workmen to pull down the 
wall and reconstruct it in the manner he wished it to be 
done. His friend was aghast. But Bamdcolal bade him 
make his mind easy, for he would pay* for the alteration. 
The expense amounted to somewhere near five thousand 
rupees ! At another time, whilst similarly employed on 
the same terrace, an idiot, Kassy Sircar, the name of 
whose father was also Eamdoolal Sircar, but who being 
an older inhabitant than the new Eamdoolal, the 
neighboto distinguished him by the prefix of the stale 
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Eamdoolal — thus accosted the millioniare : — “ Bamdoo- 
lal, ah ha Bamdoolal, yoii hare made my father the stale 
Bamdoolal. You have earned wealth and reputation. 
Look here, what is this at my feet ? ” There was a 
dead pigeon lying in the street at that moment with 
myriads of ants devouring it. To this the idiot point- 
ed, “ A dead pigeon, thou fool,” shouted one of Bam- 
doolal’s attendants. “ Silence slave,” returned the idiot, 
“ my question is not for thee.” Bamdoolal looked, and 
looked thoughtfully. Assuming his blandest smile, 
he said “ Kassy, what is it, what but a dead pigeon ?” 
“ That pigeon dead, dead do you call it,” replied the fool, 
“ that pigeon which has given up its body to two lacs 
of hungry mouths, — that pigeon dead, — and is it you 
that are alive, washing your fece on that snug terrace ? 
Does not that pigeon remind you of a duty P” Bam- 
doolai opened an asylum that very day, for the needy, in 
his viUa at Belgetehia. Thousands daily obtained their 
food at that place at his expense and still obtain 
it. The asylum is open to all comers and to all 
castes. Bice and dall and ghee and potatoes and 
fire-wood with cooking pots are issued to whomsoever 
may want them. Thus the proud brahmin and the 
lowly chandal can alike partake of his bounty without 
violence to caste, for it is not cooked food that is dis- 
tributed there as at other similar institutions. Dp- 
wards of 600 persons were daily fed besides at Bamdool- 
al’s own residence. If a beggar asked for a ration of 
rice at his door, his servants had orders to pour upon 
his rags as much as he could carry. There was 
no stint in the man. His charities were on a magni- 
ficent scale. When a person who had a daughter 
■to marry or the slirad of a dead parent to celebrate, 
applied to Bamdoolal for aid, the sum usually paid 
to him was 600 rupees. One of his daughters was 
married to the son of a poor koolin. The bride on 
being taken to her husband’s house astonished her hus- 
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Tband’s relatives by voluntarily undertaking the most 
menial offices of the household. JELamdoolal had edu- 
cated his children to the greatest humility. The child 
refused to put on the golden ornaments given to her 
by her father until similar ornaments were bestowed 
upon the wives of her husband’s brothers. Kamdoo- 
lal forthwith supplied them admiring the fine sensi- 
bility that dictated such a generous request. 

The humility of Ramdoolal was of that touching, 
primeval, unearthly character, which strikes the be- 
holder with awe. Pride was not in his composition, 
insult could not rouse in him the spirit of revenge. Uni- 
versal peace, — forgiveness of injuries,^ — ^the rescue of 
the weak and the oppressed, were the guiding prin- 
ciples of his conduct. Though he spent three lacs 
of rupees on the marriage of each one of his sons, the 
03ily ostentation that he made was exhibited in the cir- 
cumference and the solidity of his gifts. As much as a 
hundred rupees was the sum bestowed on every 
learned Brahmin of Nuddea whom he invited to his 
house on the occasion. The preparations tor the feed- 
ing of the poor and the feasting of his guests were 
on a scale that might be now deemed fabulous. 
Pifty three casks of Ghee were consumed in the fes- 
tivities. Por a fortnight not a single neighbour of 
his purchased food. The piles of baskets in rrhich 
the eatables were to be distributed, were so stupendous, 
that one could mount over them to the second story 
of the house. A sepoy guard had been hired by 
■Eamdoolal’s son-in-law to preserve order. It hap- 
pened that the guard did not know the millionaire 
personally. Dressed as he was in the simplest of 
garments, a sepoy pushed him to the ground as he 
attempted to enter his own house after complet- 
ing his survey of the preparations for the marriage. 
His durwans rushed upon the man to avenge the 
insult, Ramdoolal on regaining Ms feet threw him- 



|5 self between tlie combatants and. sternly eommand- 
’ ed peace. On another occasion, his eldest son, Aushoo- 
tosh Deb, who was fond of fine society, of mnsic 
T and of merry making — held a dancing party in the 
j room exactly over that in which Damdoolal was accns- 

I tomed to write his letters. The noise and the tramp of 

many feet distracted the old man. He sent for his 
son, and quietly told him that his house was the re- 
sidence of a business man and not of an omrah. This 
same son, at another time, had made formidable pre^ 
parations for an affray with Rajkissore Dutt the no- 
torious forger of Government Promissory notes. The 
event occurred before Rajkissore had been discovered at 
his tricks and while he was yet accounted one of the 
richest men in Calcutta. Ramdoolal heard of these 
preparations and humbly waited upon Rajkissore 
with many apologies for his son’s violent intentions. 
The quarrel was thus extinguished by Ramdoolal’s 
humility. Again, one Cally Nauth Sandel, the son of 
a rich brahmin of Calcutta, — the type of a dissolute, 
vagabond scion of the aristocracy, surrounded 
always by the loosest and most desperate characters 
of the Bazars, — in a drunken frolic, excited by the wild 
fanaticism of the Hooly festival, — besmeared Ram- 
doolal’s brother-in-law with the defacing red powder. 

I The young man took up a handful of dust from 
the streets and threw it at his tormentor. This return 
for a disgusting liberty roused the indignation of 
the bravo. He caused Ramdoolal’s brother-in-law 
and one or two others who were with the latter, to 
be seized and conveyed to his house. There, with closed 
doors he administered to the three the bastinado until 
I the^ blood flowed from their mouths and nostrils. 
Satisfied at last, he thrust them into the streets. Ram- 
doolal heard, on Ms return home from business, of the 
; outrage perpetrated on his relative. The father of OaUy 

( Sandel was his friend. "With his dying breath he 
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liad recommended Ms two sons to RamdoolaFs care. 
Here was a case wMeli severely taxed Ms temper. 
The richest native of the time, he po ssessed the means 
of retaliating the outrage in the most formidable 
manner. But Bamdoolal by a heroic effort contained 
himself. Not so his sons. These with a large re- 
tinue of armed men lay in wait for the ruthless Gai- 
ly Sandel. In the meantime, Muthoor Nauth Sandel 
the brother of Gaily, had been advised by his English 
friends to wait upon Eamdoolal and hximbly apologise 
to him for the conduct of Gaily. IJn(juestionably 
the man would have been beaten to within an inch of 
his life had not Hamdoolal, apprised of his visit, 
himself gone forth to meet and welcome him. 
In the recesses of Ms sitting room the millionaire 
with folded hands and streaming eyes begged 
Muthoornaxi.th to tell him whether he should be 
permitted to live in Galeutta or must he be driven by 
the outrages of his brother Gaily to seek an asylum 
across the water. “ Your father was my friend,” he 
said, “ I have never expressed towards you or your 
brother any other than my good will and affection, 
and here is my reward.” At that time both Mothoor 
nauth and Gaily were residing in a house generously 
placed at their disposal by Bamdoolal, free of rent — 
without any limit even as to the period of its 
occupation. The tears of Bamdoolal, his deep, dig- 
ging humility, sensibly affected Mothoornauth. The 
brahmin would have fallen at the feet of the sudra 
had not Bamdoolal prevented such a debasing act. 
The insult was thus most satisfactorily apologised 
for and Eamdoolal personally escorted again Ms 
guest through the belligerent bands whom his sons 
had assembled. When those sons signified their 
anger at this proceeding, at this generosity so ill-timed, 
Hamdoolal softened them with these memorable words, 
“ My young Mends, if the sacred bull devours a jewel, 
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would it be religious to rip opea Ms belly in order to ex-* 
tract the trinket ?” When however, a few months later, 
this same Oally Nauth Sandel, whose violent and aggres- 
sive nature defied the restraint of either fear or examplcj 
made a row with one of Ramdoolal’s neighbours — a 
man whose temper was as soft as a woman’s and whose 
heart was as pure as a moon beam, — the spirit of Eam- 
doolal exhibited a rancour against oppression which 
was terrible in its holy energy. We have seen how an in- 
jury to himself, how an outrage, gross and uncalled for, 
upon one of his nearest kinsmen, — ^the brother of Ms 
favorite wife,— -he overlooked and condoned with the 
charity of a Christian and the complacency of 
a philosopher. But this outrage on his neighbour 
completely upset his temper. He determined to pun- 
ish the scoundrel who, rioting in brute force, hesitated 
not to perpetrate acts which jeopardised the personal 
safety of every citizen. Moving the Magistracy with 
that power and effectiveness which his position and 
wealth at all times commanded, he procured an order 
for the expulsion of Oally Nauth Sandel from the 
limits of the city, and that atrocious ruffian according- 
ly ended his days in Bhowanipore. 

E-amdoolal’s wives, before he had attained to Ms 
enormous wealth, were in the habit of filling their 
pitchers with water according to the custom of 
those times, in a Tank in Goa Bagaun Street belong- 
ing to the Mullicks. He insisted on the practice 
being continued even after he had become wealthy. 
He was too humble himself not to be solicitous of 
preserving such an emblem of humility in his family. 
It was only when all Ms friends mutinied against tMs 
custom that he ordered it to be abandoned. When 
Ramdoolal sat down to his meals, he called all 
the children in the house to his side, also the do- 
mestic birds and beasts, that they might have their food 
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simultaueotisly with himself^ and he distributed their 
rations with his own hands. 

A superstitious respect for the Brahmin led to 
some of the finest and funniest passages in Bam- 
doolal’s life. A Brahmin applicant for a place, 
who had found all other means of obtaining a situ- 
ation in Bamdoolal’s establishment ineffectual, 
adopted the extreme expedient of one day put- 
ting his shoulder to the banian’s Balkee. The banian 
jumped out in a perfect fright and the brahmin 
was forthwith provided for. Another brahmin had for 
years paid his court to the great man but without 
getting even a sircarship. His ambition was limit- 
ed only to a sircarship. But fortune seemed to 
spurn him. When American vessels came into port, 
the mohurir of Ramdoolal had orders to lay before 
his master a list of names from which the latter 
selected the extra sircars required for those vessels. 
The name of Bamessur Mookerjea, the Omedwar 
I allude to, was often put into that list, but as often 
scored through. At last the disappointed brahmin 
begged the mohurir to write the word “ bull ” 
against his name. Bamdoolal was again in the act of 
passing his pen through that name, when the strange 
word met his gaze. The Omedwar was peeping over the 
millionaire’s shoulder. “ Out down the bull also Sir, you 
have so often cut down the brahmin that you need not 
hesitate over the beast.” Bamdoolal smiled and gave 
the man the long coveted sircarship. One of the 
Boy Chowdries of Panihatty once sued Bamdoolal for 
a large sum of money in the Supreme Court. The suit 
was supported by forged documents and suborned 
witnesses. Bamdoolal was never in any body’s debt. 
On the contrary the Boy Ohowdry owed the merchant 
a considerable amount. The friends of Bamdoolal 
had retained counsel and were preparing to defend 
the suit. But when proofs of the forgery were 
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brought to the millionaire’s notice, he peremptori- 
ly instructed his advocate to confess judgment, for 
he would not be the means, he said, of bringing a 
Brahmin to harm ; thus preferring to give away 
24,000 rupees in costs and principal, though not a single 
rupee was payable by him, to pressing a defence that 
might have ended in the arraignment of a Brahmin 
for forgery. The morality which dictated this step 
was doubtless a spurious one. But the sacrifice, and 
the motive, and the light of which Ramdoolal had 
the benefit, invest the deed with a charm not easy to 
be repelled. His hatred for lawsuits was so intense, 
that he voluntarily offered to adjust the differences 
of others at a great sacrifice of his time and not 
unfrequently of his money. Well knowing Bam- 
doolal’s objection to give evidence in a court of justice, 
a gang of swindlers combined to lay him under contri- 
bution by first offering pretended disputes for his 
arbitration and then summoning him as a witness in 
the Small Cause Court. Bamdoolal readily paid the 
disputed amounts rather than appear at the witness 
box and touch the holy Cranges water. The game 
however became so frequent that his European friends 
seriously remonstrated with him on the unreasonable- 
ness of the prejudice which demanded such a heavy 
penalty. More through their importunity than from 
any reformed ideas of his own on the subject, he con- 
sented once for all to give evidence, and the act had the 
effect of ridding him for ever of the harpies who 
traded upon his simplicity. 

The gratitude of Bamdoolal was ever munificently 
manifested. Wlioever had shown the least pity or com- 
passion towards him during his adversity, obtained 
returns at his hands when he was in a capacity to serve 
him, which no other man would have deemed it neces- 
sary to offer under the influence of a mere sentimen- 
tality. While yet a child he quarrelled with another 
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child — and a third child happened to talce his side 
in the q[uarrel. This last enjoyed the hounty of llam- 
doolal so long as he lived. His maternal grand-father 
was once put to great straits in making the cus- 
tomary presents to a near relative during the Sooly 
festival. Kamdoolal, then quite a boy, grieved sorely 
that he could not assist his grand-father in obtain- 
ing the necessary articles. Ho solicited every shop- 
keeper for credit, but without success — until one, 
more humane than hopeful, through sheer commisera- 
tion for the distracted youth, whose fine honest features 
were distorted by blank disappointment, relieved his 
want as an act of pure charity. Pvamdoolal, when 
long subsequently he became opulent, sought out the 
sons of this humane friend, who liacl himself ceased 
to live, and settled on them a pension of B-s. 15 per 
month. The first European tlumigh whom ho 
obtained a profit in business, was a Portiigiicso Captain 
named Hannah. All the enormous su’esequent 
profits realised by Bamdoolal were credited to the 
lucky name of tins gentleman in his accounts, so 
deep was his reverence for the memory of the man. 
And his active gratitude towards him w^as displayed 
by the handsome pensions which he bestowed upon 
Captain Hannah’s widow and daughters. These often 
visited him at his house and were intimate with his 
own wife and daughters. But the most brilliant act 
of Ramdoolal’s life — ^that which severely and expen- 
sively tested his grateful feelings, — was the rescue of a 
descendant of his patron Mudden Mo bun Diitt from 
spiteful excommunication. Cally Persaud Dutt was an : 
abandoned libertine. He indulged in forbidden 
meats and drinks, and in forbidden associations, with- 
out the pretence even of secrecy. He had a Mahomedan 
concubine at whose house he perpetrated every excess. 
His friends hitherto tolerated his misdeeds. But 
dally Persaud in an evil hour quarrelled with a rich 



f Tclation about only a foot of land. Then a storm came 
^ dark and threateningly over his destiny— then his 
I habits underwent chaste, orthodox enquiry and denun- 

I ciation — then the friends and relatives who only yes- 
terday had oaten at his hand discovered, that that hand 
belonged to a reprobate. Cally Persaud was put out of 
caste by his own kinsmen. Pamdoolal, the friend 
of the weak, the father of the oppressed, was outraged 
by the audacious indecency of the persons Avho, from 
feelings of the basest revenge, conspired to ruin one 
whose crimes were before most complacently endured 
by them. Por the first time in his life, the millionaire 
put forth his pride. Slapping his box with his open 
■ palm he said — caste ? here is caste ! And at an ex- 
i pense of 3 lacs of rupees he raised that offspring of 

, the house in which he had been fed and clothed and 

educated, that victim of family hate, to the position 
from which the richest men in Calcutta had combined 
to drag him. The history of this Shimiumioy or 
restoration to caste, is a Avild and a lurid one — Avild 
and lurid indeed to a generation Avhich has lived 
to witness the apotheosis of K-am Gopal Ghose. In 
our tolerant and irresistible age, caste means only a 
simple refraining from the open embracement of Chris- 
tianity. What is called the Hindoo community, is in 
truth a community of vast latitudinarian principles 
and habits. Beef is openly eaten by some of the fore- 
most men of that community, yet they continue to 
preserve influence and have not lost respect. There is 
scarcely a rich Hindoo in Calcutta by whom the dainties 
, of the Great Eastern Hotel are not patronised to an 
extent little inferior to that observable in English fami- 
! lies. But in that dreary period of Bengalee progress, 

! when the metropolis and its suburbs were divided 

I s between the partisans of Gaily Persaud Dutt and the 

opponents of Cally Persaud Butt, the most appalling 
fmaticism prevailed ou the subject of caste. The 


Bajalis of Bazar ^ still known as tlie defend- 
ers of the Hindoo faith — ^the ancestors of the late 
Bajah Radhakant — threw the whole weight of their 
authority into the scale against Oally Porsaud. Thus 
the OoosMepodhs with their overpowering influence 
in Hindoo society, an influence acquired by unli- 
mited gifts to the brahmins and maintained by the 
same extravagant waste of money, were arrayed 
against the man whom Bamdoolal be-friended and 
sought to re-establish. Nothing daunted by the for- 
midable difficulties in his way, — inspired only by the se- 
verest gratitude — heedless of expense— Ramdoolal com- 
menced canvassing on behalf of the fallen man. One 
by one the principal koolkis succumbed to his gold. 
He had slapped his cash box with no vain vaunt about 
its efficacy. Hundreds of the highest brahmins and 
the most reputable kyests deserted to his cause. It 
became a point of no small anxiety to him to secure 
a kinsman of the haughty Gooshtepoclhs themselves. 
A bribe of 1200 rupees soon brought a renegade 
to his standard from that proud house. The Ra- 
jahs surrounded their traitrous relative with true 
oriental jealousy. A guard of sentries was set over 
him — ^his every movement was closely watched. The 
Hindoo of the past century put forth in a game of 
caste, the same resources of wit and contrivance which 
were exhibited by English candidates for Parliament- 
ary election about the same time. The man so vi- 
gorously and rigourously beset by sentries and 
spies, at last outwitted his friends and became a 
guest of Ramdoolal, who himself put him under still 
greater surveillance from the fear that he may change 
his mind or he pounced upon by the emissaries of 
the Rajahs and carried off by main force. 

In the meantime great preparations were being 
made for the approaching feast — a feast at which 
Cally Persand was to preside,— which was to form at 
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oace tlic means and the proof of his return 
to caste. Money flowed like water from B/amdoolal’s 
purse. The gifts to the Nuddea Pundits and the 
presents to the Kaolins consumed more than two 
lacs of rupees. No slmmwmoy was so costly or so 
successful. But Bamdoolal had an enemy in his 
own camp. His son-in-law, Badhaldssen Mitter, was 
from the first opposed to these proceedings. The young 
rnan was a first class Kaolin, himself and he shud- 
dered to contemplate the results that might follow 
the miscarriage of Bamdoolal’s grand idea. Born of 
parents wretchedly poor, the soul of Badhakissen 
was as small as his circumstances were pitiful. His 
Koolmism was the only bait that had attracted Bam- 
doolal to the lad. The lad, though not ugly, was un- 
gainly. His hair was red and his features were gross. 
He had not received even an ordinary education. Yet 
Eamdoolal was anxious to wed his eldest and most favor- 
ite daughter, — a daughter in whose name he had built 
a ship, — to this son of a Koolm. That daughter re- 
fused however to marry the bridegroom thus selected 
for her. She had seen the boy herself, — she loathed 
him with tlie absurd hate of a child. On the night on 
which the marriage was consummated, the bride 
screamed, and the bride writhed on her seat whilst 
being conveyed to the altar. So violent indeed was her 
conduct, that Bamdoolal was compelled to soften her in 
order that the marriage rites may be proceeded with, 
by pouring a handful of gold moburs into her lap. 
Grown to manhood, Badhakissen’s mind developed 
itself into the bitterest malice against every good man 
and every good act. He endeavoured to sow dissensions 
between his father-in-law and that father-in-law’s dear- 
est friends. Bamdoolal was too shrewd not to be able 
to fathom his motives. He understood his son-in-law 
thoroughly. But he could not bring himself actively 
to hate the husband of his most favorite daughter. 
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Radhakissen, on the day of the feast which 
was to crown with success the efforts of B/amdoolal 
to restore Gaily Persaud Dutt to caste, furiously re- 
monstrated with his father-in-law, on the course he 
■was pursuing. Pailing to make any impression 
upon him, he silently locked the door upon him, and 
when the guests in thousands assembled they in 
vain looked out for their leader. Suspecting a trick, 
Cossy Nautli G-hose, who had himself spent 30,000 
rupees in aid of this nhurnmnnoy , — who warmly seconded 
Pamdoolal’s effort to rescue a fallen man from in- 
famy — ^whose big heart deeply sympathised with every 
movement of his generous friend, seeking for him every 
where, at last discovered that he was a prison- 
er in his own house. One kick sufficed to burst 
open the door which confined him and the next 
moment the two enthusiasts were in the midst of the 
assembled brahmins and Koolins. Never was such 
a procession seen before in Calcutta. The van had 
reached Oally Persaud Butt’s house at Nimtollah 
whilst the rear still rested in front of Bamdoolal’s 
house at Simla. Por more than a mile the streets 
were filled with a dense crowd — the house tops were 
covered with spectators. The famous Shaborm 
Chowdries of Burisha, those brahmins amongst brah- 
mins, choked up the thoroughfares with the lines 
cf keranchies in which they came en masse to assist 
at the good act. B,amdoolal’s triumph was brilliant 
and complete. Who dared tell that day, in the presence 
of that gorgeous assembly, that Oally Persaud Butt, 
was an outcaste, or that caste did not lie a captive 
in RamdoolaTs box ? 

The sons of Pamdoolal long continued to take 
care of the relatives of Oally Persaud Butt after 
Eamdoolal’s death. Very handsome pensions were 
settled upon them. After the death of Eamdoolal’s 
sons these continued to be paid by the grandsons of 



p Eamdoolal on tlie daughter’s side, Bahoo Doyal 
Cliand Mitter and his brothers. The pensions have 
\ only recently been stopped. They were ^vithdruwn 
from the date in fact on which a member of the 
pensioned family gave his dairghter in marriage to the 
late Eamgopal Ghose and thus again incurred the 
discountenance of the orthodox Hindoos of Calcutta. 

The fame of this Shtinvwmiotj eclipsed that of every 
; previous perfo’- nance of the kind. Even the Hajah ot 

f Nuddea had iuled, in spite of his vast hereditary in-- 

i fluenoe, to achieve a similar feat. Three thousand 

j native gentlemen formed the procession, one thousand 

i large umbrellas protected them from the sun. The city 

: resounded with the din of gong and shell. The me- 

mory of the display awakens the strongest emo- 
tions still in the surviving witnesses. How few alas 
are these surviving witnesses ! The principal aei C'rs 
have long disappeared in the valley of death, but 
y " the odour of a singular act of human gratitude 
survives to shed a halo over humanity and arm and 
strengthen it in every noble resolve. It was not the 
pride of Pnamdoolal that sought its pabulum in these 
expensive proceedings. Pride was not in his compo- 
sition. He despised display. But the very element of 
the man was a munificent charity. It was not merely 
to his own castemen that lie was humble and generous. 
The lowest gradations of society shared his sympathy 
and bis bounty in an equal degree. Amongst a nation 
which is accustomed to regard even the polished and 
enliglitcned Englishman as a melecha, the position 
of tile meliler — the man whose occupation lies wholly 
amongst privies and cess pools, may be easily conceived. 

I The niehter is an untouchable being — ^his very shadow 

I pollutes and contaminates. But though Bamdoolai 

i was a strict Hindoo and therefore filled with the most 
orthodox horror for a mehter, the innate charity of 
; his soul led him to the humble dwelling of his 
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own melder, Gonra— to personally superintend Iiis 
shrad or funeral ceremonies. To meet the expenses 
of this slirad Ramdoolal had paid a thousand rupees 
to Goura’s son. Goura had once accompanied Ilam- 
doolal’s wife to Orissa to visit the holy temple of 
Jugunnath. There, caste is laid aside by the pilgrims, 
the highest and the lowest meeting each other at the 
shrine of the God upon equal terms. The lady of the 
millionaire and her sweeper, so beautiful is the Hindoo 
system, were there like mother and son. So earnest 
is the piety of the Hindoo woman, that the prejudice 
of a life time, yea, the inherited prejudice of generations, 
melts like snow beneath the sun in the presence 
of that holy temple. The meliter thus accosted his mis- 
tress — “ Mother, my destiny in this life is the meanest 
that can be imagined; I have slaved for you in the 
most revolting occupation and will still slave for you 
and not dare to approach you so soon as I leave 
this sanctified spot. Allow me to claim the privi- 
lege of this place, and with my fingers often dirtied 
in your service, to drop the sanctified rice into 
your mouth.” An English lady under the circums- 
tances would have frowned upon the man for 
his impudence and screamed aloud to her hus- 
band to horse-whip him. But the devout Hindoo 
woman smilingly opened her mouth and swallowed 
without a twinge the consecrated food thus offered 
by a pariah. 

The humane and generous feeling which governed 
Bamdoolal in his treatment of the poor was vividly 
expressed when a zemindary wliich had been mortgaged 
to him by the Mulliclcs, was thrown upon his hands by 
the inability of the mortgagers to redeem the pledge. 
Then as now, most zemindars acquired their substance, 
their means of luxury and display, by squeezing the 
ryut. The Haib of K-amdoolal, after exhausting every 
expedient of harassment and torture on some ryuts 
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who absolutely could not pay their rents, or rather 
the cesses above their rents which were demanded from 
them, sent a whole gang of these squalid, wretched crea- 
tures, to the zemindar’s house, to undergo still greater 
rigour. The very appearance of the poor wretches, their 
lean and haggard looks, their scanty clothing, their 
blood shot eyes, sent a thrill of horror through Ham- 
doolal’s heart. He ordered his ucwan to issue new clothes 
to the men at once, to feed them plentifully, to ti rut 
them with the utmost indulgence. In the meaniime 
the millionaire sent for the brokers who usually ne- 
gotiated the sale of zemindaries. Before another 
sun had set his zemindary was sold at a considerable 
loss, and then only Eamdoolal found rest. He vowed 
never more to have any thing to do with a zemindary. 
He enjoined his children on their oaths never to 
purchase zemindaries. The prescience which uictated 
this injunction will be admired when the reader is in- 
formed, that one zemindary retained in mortgage by 
Eamdoolal’ s sons — the Earajole zemindary in jHidna- 
pore — sufficed to bring ruin upon the splendid fortune 
which Eamdoolal left to them. This stupendous 
fortune was the result of honest enterprise and not 
inhuman blood-sucking. Its founder knew how to 
take advantage of the fluctuations of the market 
and not the weakness of the ryut. The transac- 
tions of the Houses with which Eamdoolal was 
connected as banian, were so gigantic, that a dm- 
toorie of only twm pice the rupee brought him a fa- 
bulous income. There existed then an honorable trust 
between the English merchant and his native coadjutor. 
The Banian was responsible for the quality of the goods 
which he purchased for the firm which employed him. 
The European as well as the native had an interest in 
buying at the cheapest market ; for, the gains of both 
were proportioned to the intelligence and the pluck 
with which the bargains were made. What a contrast 
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to this is presented in onr own days. The Banian 
now is a salaried servant — a person who commands 
the esteem of neither his employer nor the Mohajun. 
He is taken from the ranks. Substance he has 
none. The salary he draws may be ample, but the 
temptation to make extravagant gains by colluding 
with the Bazar, are in many cases almost overwhelm- 
ing. The merchant does a wrong to his constitu- 
ent by taking the d/iiMoorie himself and employing a 
Banian on a small fixed salary, for dustoorie is an excess 
over the commission which alone the constituent has 
agreed to pay. The banian learns a lesson from his 
master and not unfrequently conspires with the Bazar 
to make up for lost dustoorie. Thus commerce suffers 
severely through a system which, when not conscienti- 
ously worked, is a huge abuse. The confidence of former 
times has disappeared, and the Banian is now a mere 
head sircar without position or influence. All in- 
terests have thus been ruined by the change. Bamdoolal 
would have disdained to be a banian on such terms. 
There was too strong a love of truth in the man to have 
allowed him to accept a dubious place in the world 
of commerce — a world which his foresight regulated — 
at least in Calcutta — -in which he had won a fortune not 
only for himself but also for those who put their 
trust in his integrity, his intelligence .and his nerve. 
What paid Banian of to-day, for instance, would pass 
unscathed through a trial of credit such as that from 
which Bamdoolal once issued grand and refulgent to 
the confusion of the men who had conspired to 
test his solvency ? It was the custom of Bamdoolal 
to issue cheques for payment every day to the extent 
of nearly three lacs of rupees, on a native Banking 
House in Burra Bazar with which he had an account. 
The Mohajuns to whom these cheques were granted 
were once seized with a curiosity to ascertain the 
actual resources of the millionaire — to find out in fact 
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whether he lived upon the mere froth of credit or the 
substantial support of an unlimited cash reserve. 
They agreed unanimously to allow all their cheques 
to accumulate for the period of a week, so that the 
demand and strain upon Ramdoolal’s Banker might 
on one day he overwhelming. Ramdoolal was duly 
apprised however of the combination that had been 
formed, and he took early precautions to frustrate 
it. He massed upwards of 25 lacs of rupees in the 
chests of his Bankers and made arrangements for sup- 
plying them with any further sum that might he needed 
for the sustainment of his own and their reputation 
for wealth. At the end of a week the entire body of 
Mohajuns, as previously concerted, thronged the guddee 
of Bamdoolai's Bankers and demanded payment of the 
cheques which they presented. What was their sur- 
prise and their shame when 25 lacs of rupees were 
spread before their eyes from which each claim was 
promptly satisfied. What banian of our day would be 
equal to such a feat ! Beside such a man how mean 
and contemptible looks the salaried banian whose in- 
come is inferior even to that enjoyed by Bam- 
doolal’s Sirdar beaver. 

The monthly expenses of Bamdoolal in salaries of 
Establishments, pensions, &c. amounted to Bs. 
16,000. Whatever he did was on a magnificent scale. 
Orthodoxy demanded that he should build thirteen 
temples to Shiva in Benares, and he built and 
consecrated them through his eldest son Ashootosh 
Deb, being himself too busy to waste time in such 
mummeries — at an expense of two lacs and twenty 
two thousand rupees. The distribution of largess to 
beggars in the holy city on that occasion occupied 
five days. The millionaire’s wife was weighed on the 
same occasion with gold and precious stones valued at 
a lac of rupees and the whole of that little fortune 
was divided amongst the learaed Pundits of Benares. 
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Of Eamcloolal’s habits of industry it is unnecessary 
at this late hour to give , you any detailed account. 
One trait of the man will sufldce to show the stuff 
of which he was made. I have said before, Ram- 
doolal could speak English fluently, but he could not 
write the language from a defect of spelling. At an 
advanced age, immersed in business, and distracted by 
a thousand cares, he could hardly be expected to 
re-commence his English education. But his fruitful 
mind sought to make up for this deficiency by a 
wonderful expedient. He wrote English letters" in 
the Bengali character— a reversal, in fact, and contrary 
adaptation, of the Romanizing method,— and his clerks 
copied in English these curious drafts. Till midnight 
did he sit up writing his correspondence in this singular 
way, elaborate and extraordinary. Ramdoolal also 
kept a diary which unfortunately I have not been able 
to procure. 

The first onslaught of the disease which finally 
extinguished so valuable a life, was made when Ram* 
doolal was in his 69th year. Paralysis overtook him 
suddenly whilst he was writing. He lay prostrate 
upon the ground— his voice failed him — servants and 
friends rushed in crowds to the place where he lay, 
gasping and helpless— the ladies of the zenana scream* 
ed — ^there was dismay on every face, for the great 
and good man was apparently in his death struggle. 
Intimation about his condition was instantly despatched 
to Messrs. Clarke and Melville the partners of 
Eairlie Eergusson & Go., whilst, by the advice of the 
native physicians, he was removed in -state to the 
hanks of the Ganges. But Ramdoolal was not wholly 
insensible. He held the keys of his iron safes in 
his hand and when his son-in-law, Radha Kissen, 
offered to take them, he clutched them more firmly, 
awaiting the approach of his sons Ashootosh and 
Promothonath into whose hands only he abandoned 
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them. In the meantime Messrs. Clarke and Melville 
accompanied hy Dr. ISTicholson arrived at the bed-side of 
the dying millionaire. After having attentively ex- 
amined the case, the Doctor dre-w from his pocket a 
sTna.n phial from which he let fall a single drop of its 
contents on the neck of B/amdoolal. The effect was 
miraculous. A large blister immediately formed 
and as immediately burst. The man who only a 
moment before was to all appearance dying, now sat 
bolt upright. He had regained his voice and had be- 
come thoroughly restored to health. The fame of this 
cure gave Dr. Nicholson a hold upon the esteem 
and the reverence of the Hindoo community which 
lasted throughout the long life of that eminent phy- 
sician. 

But though Bamdoolal was thus rescued from the 
jaws of death, his constitution became completely shat- 
Wed. In two years he was again carried to the banks of 
the Ganges to die ; and again his friends rejoiced in his 
recovery. At last, on the 1st of April 1825, after having 
completed his 73rd year, this good and benevolent 
Hindoo — ^this child not merely of fortune but of virtue, 
this father of the poor and friend of the suffering, 
amidst the lamentations of all classes of men, 
gave up his soul to heaven. Two sons, Ashoo- 
tosh Deb, and Promothonath Deb, a grandson then 
quite an infant, Grish Ohunder Deb, and five daughters, 
were left to perform Ramdoolal’s sJirad or funeral 
obsequies. The Brahmin and the beggar overflowed 
in Calcutta at this solemn ceremony. To the former, 
gold and silver and elephants and horses and budgrows 
and boats and carriages and palanqueens were given 
away with princely munificence ; to the latter, upwards 
of three lacs of rupees were distributed. On no one was 
less than a rupee bestowed, and if a beggar woman was 
found to be encemte a rupee was given to her and an- 
other to the child in her womb. Did a beggar bring 
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a bird in Ms hand, the bird obtained its alms equally 
with its master. The entire expense of this shrad 
amounted to nearly five lacs of rupees. 

There is a moral in the life of Eamdoolal for the 
young as well as the aged, for the Hindoo as well as 
the Christian, for the rich man as well as the pauper. 
The torch of truth flickers not at the severest blast. 
There is an aristocracy which is not born but may be 
made. There is a heaven which the common mind 
can manufacture with help from above it may be, but 
not without righteousness from below. 
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PEEFATOEY NOTE. 


The following Letters were addressed to the Editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette. Copies of them were distributed, early in 
the present year, amongst persons in England known to be 
interested in questions relating to India. They are now pub- 
lished, with a few alterations in the form of expression, but 
with no substantial change. 

The author, as Counsel for Ameer Khan and Hashmadad 
Khan, has had personal knowledge of the transactions which 
are the subject of the first Letter ; but the statements he has 
made are all founded on public documents. He has never 
acted in any way for the Eajah of Shooshing. 




LETTEE I. 


:^9, Theatre-roadj Calcutta, 
2 ^th December, 1.870. 


Sir, 

In your issue* of the 5th August, 1870, speaking of India, 
you say : “ From one end to the other of that great Confederate 
Continent, the Pax Britannica now reigns. The correspond- 
ing change is from depths of poverty and misery, hardly 
touched even in the miserable and poverty-stricken East, to 
wealth, comfort, and progress of intelligence, such as the 
second-class European States might envy, and to^ a rapidity in 
the pace of improvement such as States even of the first class 
are scarcely rivalling. India is better governed than Turkey, 
Greece, or even the Danubian States, than Spain, or any South 
American State except Brazil/" 

You, sir, will admit that these second-rate States to which 
you refer, attempt at least to perform the primary duties of 
goyernment, and that they do not wilfully or needlessly inter- 
fere with the security of the persons or property of their sub- 
jects. If they err, their errors must be attributed to their 
imperfect development, and to the difficulties of their position. 
They have no model government before their eyes, imitation of 
which is necessarily forced upon them, whereby to direct their 
steps and regulate their conduct. But the Indian Government 
is placed in a very different situation. It exercises a subor- 
dinate and not a paramount authority. It has constantly 
before it a model and example in the Home Government which 


* See Prefatory Note. 
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gave it birth, and delegated to it the only authority which it 
possesses. If it neglects that example, and violates the pre- 
cepts and traditions of English policy, its errors must be judged 
in a very different spirit from that in which we examine the 
conduct of less favoured States. Every departure from that 
policy must be justified, every variation must be explained. 
Nor can an arbitrary, self-willed, and fluctuating discretion, 
which is unknown to the principal Government, be allowed to 
the subordinate body. 

When I speak of the conduct of the Indian Government, I 
am not now calling attention to the general melancholy cir- * 
cumstances of our Indian Empire at the present juncture, 
though those circumstances are as unintelligible to us here as 
they are deplorable. We cannot reconcile the easy position 
which this Government occupies, when compared with other 
Governments, with the heavy pressure under which its subjects 
labour. The Indian Government is free from many causes of 
expenditure which exhaust the resources of other nations. It 
possesses an elastic and increasing income of fifty millions ; it 
maintains no diplomatic servants abroad ; has not a single ship 
in commission ; makes no provision for its poor ; and expends 
but an inconsiderable fraction of its revenue on the educa- 
tion of the people. Notwithstanding this freedom from embar- 
rassment, the present prospect is far from being a pleasant one ; 
our finances confused even beyond former experience ; trade 
and commerce seriously depressed ; a war tax of 7-|d. in the 
pound imposed without necessity, and exacted with a rigour 
amounting to universal oppression ; dissatisfaction among the 
natives which, if neglected, may develope into disaffection; 
and, consequent on this, an increasing anxiety on the part 
of the English, manifested by occasional panics, such as that 
which lately occurred at Allahabad. The general state of 
India, however, will be best investigated by a Commission 
authorized to inquire and examine into every department of 
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the State, and before which every officer of the Government 
may be called. It would be obviously impossible for any pri- 
vate individual to collect trustworthy evidence on such a range 
of matters. It may be, too, that the existing Government of 
India is not responsible for the present state of the country, 
and that the faults and errors of its rule may have been in- 
herited from its predecessors. 

But, unhappily, there are serious charges which may be 
brought against the present Government of India, and which 
that Government cannot attribute to a traditional system or 
policy. These charges are specific, both in their details and in 
the persons to whom they relate. They are supported by 
evidence which is within the reach of every citizen, and cannot 
be questioned or gainsaid, for their proofs are to be found in 
the records of our tribunals, in the Government Gazettes, and 
in the Acts of the Indian Legislature. These specific charges 
are : (i .) That Lord Mayo and his Oouncil have destroyed all 
personal liberty throughout the whole of India, without dis- 
tinction of blood, language, or nationality, (a.) That the 
same persons have, in violation of British faith pledged to the 
Zemindars of India, seriously weakened the security of landed 
property wherever the Perpetual Settlement prevails. 

Whilst I write, at this season of general hope and joy, there 
are upwards of sixty Mahomedan political prisoners languish- 
ing in the jails of Bengal and the north-west provinces. 
Against these men no charge has ever been preferred, nor have 
they been produced before a committing magistrate. They 
were first arrested and are now detained in prison at the mere 
suspicion of Lord Mayo and his Oouncil — that Council, a 
member of which not a month ago took occasion to declare 
publicly, in its presence and in that of Lord Mayo, that the 
Mahomedans of India were loyal subjects. 

Numbers distract the mind and dissipate the attention, I 
will take the case of one of these prisoners and hold it up, with 
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all its details, to the public opinion of a free and intelligent 
comnaunity. One example will show more clearly than all the 
declamation in the world what our Indian rulers are capable 
of, when they do not expect their conduct to be scrutinized too 
closely, and whether you, sir, are justified in saying that India 
is better governed than the second-rate States of Europe. 

Previously to the month of July, 1869, there resided in 
Calcutta a Mahomedan of influence and respectability called 
Ameer Khan. This gentleman had been settled there for 
many years, and during that period had carried on an exten- 
sive business as a hide and grain merchant, and was well 
known to many of the leading English and native firms in 
that town. He had been successful in life, had attained great 
wealth, and at the time of his arrest was of the ripe age of 
seventy-five years. Among the English community, Ameer 
Khan bore a high character for commercial integrity ; among 
his own, for that quality and unostentatious charity. Though a 
strict Mahomedan, he was not a fanatic, and allowed himself 
the daily use of those innocent luxuries, such as tobacco, which 
are strictly forbidden by the more rigorous reformers of the 
Wahabee denomination. Being a member of the Soonee sect, 
which is the orthodox sect of Mahomedans in India, as in 
Turkey, he did not deny himself those harmless gratifications 
which his age and habits required, and which his religion does 
not consider unlawful. The place in which he lived was under 
the protection of the Common Law of England. The English 
Constitutional Law has always prevailed in Calcutta, and the 
life and liberty of the subject are there secured by the same 
laws and statutes, from Magna Charta downwards, which are in 
force in England. It is beyond all doubt, that every inhabit- 
ant of Calcutta is entitled to his writ of Habeas Corpus ; a 
decision of the Privy Council renders it doubtful whether a 
resident in the provinces, that is, without the jurisdiction of 
the High Court in Calcutta, is so entitled. 
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On the loth of July, 1869, now eighteen months ago, 
Ameer Khan was arrested in his own house at Calcutta, at 
I o’clock, p.m., by the Deputy Commissioner of Police, Mr. 
Birch, who was then acting merely on the verbal authority of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. On being arrested, 
Ameer Khan inquired as to the cause of his arrest and asked 
to see the warrant. Mr. Birch replied that he did not know 
the cause, but that he took him into custody ^'by order of the 
Queen."" Mr. Birch, without allowing him time to make any 
preparation, immediately removed him to a railway station 
in a suburb of Calcutta, but outside the jurisdiction of the 
High Court. Here Ameer Khan was kept in close confine- 
ment and strictly guarded until 5 o’clock in the evening, when 
he was taken to the jail at Gya, a distance from Calcutta’ of 
290 miles. There was no reason whatever for the rapid hur- 
rying of the prisoner out of Calcutta, as the first train by which 
he could have been removed did not start till 5 o"clock. It 
was done merely to prevent his having any communication 
with his solicitors. There is, too, a large and commodious 
jail in the town of Calcutta, to which he might have been 
taken instead of being confined in a remote prison. 

On Ameer Khan"s removal from his own house, his friends 
at once communicated with his legal advisers. These gentle- 
men went to the railway station, and demanded from the in- 
spector who had charge of the prisoner, inspection of the war- 
rant under which he detained their client. The inspector said 
that he had no warrant, and that he was acting on instruc- 
tions from Mr. Birch. Thereupon they returned to Mr. Birch"s " 
office in Calcutta, and asked that gentleman to allow Ameer 
Khan to be bailed, offering at the same time bail to the 
amount of £10,000. Mr. Birch was good enough to lay this 
proposal the same day before the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, who at once positively refused to accept any bail. 

On his arrival at Gya, Ameer Khan was thrown into the 
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common jail there, and was confined in a room three parts 
filled with coils of rope, and used as a store room. During 
his imprisonment at this place he was subjected to prison dis- 
cipline and prison diet. An armed guard of Hindoos, he 
himself being a Mahomedan, was kept night and day in the 
same room with him, so that he was denied even the privacy 
which common decency requires. No servants were allowed 
to attend on him, and his meat had to be cooked in his own 
room. He had neither bed nor bed clothes, and the use of his 
hookah was refused him. Nor was he allowed to see his fa- 
mily or manager except on two occasions, and these two inter- 
views took place in the presence of a magistrate, and were 
only granted on the express condition of that officer being 
present. On one of these occasions the doctor of the jail said 
that the place was totally unfit for the confinement of the 
prisoner, and that he had so reported to the Bengal Govern- 
ment. These facts cannot he questioned; they appear upon 
the uncontradicted affidavits put in on behalf of Ameer Khan 
during the application for a Habeas Corpus; they also appear 
in a petition of his put in at the same time, and relied on by 
the Government advocate, Mr. Graham. We shall shortly see 
that his treatment was not only oppressive, but entirely illegal, 
and directly contrary to the requirements of the enactment on 
which the Go vernnient was acting. 

On the 30th July, 1869, Ameer Khan petitioned the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. In this petition, after stating that he had 
not been informed of the grounds of his arrest, and drawing 
attention to his great age, and to the serious injury to his 
business caused by his imprisonment, he prayed that he might 
be removed to a jail in or near Calcutta, and that he might 
be allowed separate accommodation. He also asked to have 
one or two servants to attend him, and to have his meat 
cooked outside his room ; that he might be allowed a bedstead 
and pillows, and the use of his hookah, and that his friends 
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might be admitted to visit him at reasonable times. This peti- 
tion was so far complied with, that the prisoner was on the 
i23rd August removed from Gya to the Alipore jail, and al- 
lowed to communicate with his business servants once a week. 

On the 25th of September he presented another petition to 
the Lieutenant-Governor stating that his health and spirits 
had suffered from confinement, and that his business was daily 
suffering for want of his personal attention and supervision ; 
and offering to submit a certificate of two well-known doctors 
of Calcutta as to the state of his health. In this petition he 
said that if he were released, he was willing to submit to such 
surveillance as the Lieutenant-Governor should deem neces- 
sary, and that he would present himself as often as should be 
required before an officer of the Government, and also furnish 
security to any reasonable . extent for his submission to such 
surveillance and compliance with all the conditions imposed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, and for his general good behaviour. 
To this petition was attached a certificate signed by eleven of 
the leading English firms in Calcutta, showing the injury 
likely to be done to his business by the continued imprison- 
ment. 

The Lieutenant-Governor refused to comply with this 
prayer, but allowed him to see his business agents three times 
a week at the jail, 

On the loth of December, Ameer Khan presented a third 
petition to the Lieutenant-Governor, in which he said that he 
had been informed that he was arrested in consequence of his 
supposed connection with the sect of the Wahabees, but that 
this was only a surmise, inasmuch as, contrary to the provi- 
sions of Regulation ill. of i8ih, he had never been informed 
of the grounds of his arrest. In this petition he also most 
solemnly denied that he had ever, directly or indirectly, as- 
sisted or aided with money or advice the Wahabees, or had 
ever communicated with them by writing or otherwise, and 
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prayed that he might either be released, or that the grounds 
upon which the warrant for his arrest had issued should be 
furnished to him, that he might bring to the notice of the 
Government all the circumstances relating thereto. 

To this most reasonable request no answer was given, and 
no change has since been made in the prisoner's circumstances. 

Wearied and hopeless, Ameer Khan then resolved to address 
himself to the Governor-General in Council. Accordingly, on 
the 31st December, encouraged by the happy occasion of a 
visit from the son of our Queen, he presented a petition to the 
Governor-General in Council, praying that he might be released 
subject to such conditions as His Excellency should consider 
fit and proper. This petition, after shortly recapitulating 
what had already taken place, and the various applications to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, concludes with these two paragraphs: 

Your Petitioner submits that the powerful British Govern- 
ment cannot seriously fear the result of an attempt at insur- 
rection or invasion which might be made by the miserable 
handful of men referred to by the newspapers, or of any at- 
tempt to assist your petitioner, even if he were disposed to do 
so, which however he most earnestly assures your Excellency 
he is not. 

‘'That on the present joyful occasion of the visit of His 
Eoyal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, a son of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, to Calcutta, even the guilty 
might look for grace and pardon, and your petitioner, who is 
an innocent man, hopes that on this auspicious occasion some 
favour may be shown to him, and that he may be released 
.from confinement and suffered to return to his home, subject 
to such surveillance as to the Government may seem necessary 
and expedient."" 

On the 1 8th of February, 1870, Ameer Khan again petitioned 
the Supreme Government, and prayed that he might either be 
released or that the grounds of his arrest might be furnished to 



him, so that he might freely bring before the notice of the 
Governor-General in Council all the circumstances relating to 
his arrest or to the reasons which induced the Government to 
order ii No answer was given to either of these petitions to 
the Supreme Government. 

When Ameer Khan’s friends found that they had nothing 
to expect from the mercy or good feeling of the Indian Go- 
vernment, they resolved to apply for his discharge by Habeas 
Corpus. For such an application a petition and affidavits of 
the wrongs must be used on behalf of the prisoner seeking 
his release. Application was accordingly made to the super- 
intendent of the jail, where Ameer Khan was confined, that 
his solicitors might be allowed to communicate with him, for 
the purpose of obtaining his signature and preparing the neces- 
sary documents. This request was refused ; the superintendent. 
Dr. Fawcus, stating that he would neither allow his solicitors an 
interview with the prisoner, nor furnish them with an inspec- 
tion of the warrant of detention. Ameer Khan’s advisers then 
applied to the High Court, and that court issued a commis- 
sion authorizing one of its advocates to swear the prisoner to 
the truth of the facts contained in his petition and affidavit. 
On the 26th of July, 1870, the commissioner proceeded to the 
jail and requested access to the prisoner for the purpose of 
executing his commission. The superintendent again refused 
admission to the prisoner, and added these words, It is by 
the orders of the Government of India that I refuse you to see 
Ameer Khan." It will be remarked that the Government of 
India now appears on the stage for the first time ; up to this 
date, all the proceedings in this unhappy and illegal transac* 
tion had been taken under the verbal orders of the Bengal 
Government. 

The application for a Habeas Corpus was heard before a 
single judge of the High Court, in August, 1870 ; and the 
Government justified the arrest and detention of Ameer Khan 



under a local Eegulation passed by tbe Indian Council. This 
Regulation was made in i8i8, and originally applied only to 
the Provinces; but it was now alleged that it had been ex- 
tended to Calcutta by an Act of the same Council, which was 
passed in the early part of 1858, during the mutiny. The 
Government also produced a warrant issued by the Governor- 
General in Council, and signed on the 7th of May, 1870, at 
Simla, just ten months after the first arrest. On the produc- 
tion of this warrant, it became at once evident that every step 
hitherto taken in these high-handed and arbitrary proceedings 
was illegal, and directly opposed to the requirements of the 
Regulation on which the Government relied. 

The Regulation in question was passed in 1818, imme- 
diately after the long war in which we destroyed for ever the 
great Mahratta Confederacy. In consequence of this war we 
had several State-prisoners, in the true sense of that word, on 
our hands. Baj.i Rao was relegated to Bithour ; Appa Sahib 
was confined at Allahabad; and the infamous Trunbaje was 
imprisoned in the fort of Chunar. Besides these, we had 
settled with a large number of inferior chiefs, and had bestowed 
lands upon them in different parts of the country for the pur- 
pose of securing their fidelity and attachment. It was against 
the conspiracies and machinations of these persons, who were 
not subjects of ours and who had so lately been in arms against 
US; that this regulation was directed. It was never intended 
to give the Executive an arbitrary power of suspending the 
rights of English subjects, or of imprisoning them at the dis- 
cretion of a single individual. That this is the true construc- 
tion of it, is shown by the state in which this country was when 
the Regulation was first passed and afterwards amended. It 
was passed when we had these State-prisoners on our hands ; 
it was amended first in 1850, at the close of the second Sikh 
war, when we had to make arrangements for the safe custody 
of the family and dependents of Runjeet Singh ; it was again 



amended in 1858, when the of Oude and the great 

Mogul were prisoners in our hands. 

The Regulation is entitled '^for the confinement of State 
Prisoners,'^ and is not limited to any class or order. It pro- 
vides that the Governor-General may place under personal 
restraint individuals against whom there may not be suflEicient 
ground to institute judicial proceedings, or when such proceed- 
ings may not be adapted to the nature of the case, or may for 
other reasons be unadvisable or improper ; that in every case 
the determination should proceed immediately from the author- 
ity of the Governor-General in Council ; that the grounds of 
such determination should from time to time come under re- 
vision, and the person arrested should at all times be allowed 
freely to bring to the notice of the Governor- General all cir- 
cumstances relating either to the grounds of such determina- 
tion, or to the manner in which it may have been executed ; 
that due attention should be paid to the health of every State- 
prisoner, and that suitable provision should be made for his 
support according to bis rank and his own wants ; and that a 
warrant of commitment under the authority of the Governor- 
General in Council, and under the hand of the Chief Secre- 
tary, or of one of the Secretaries to the Government, should be 
issued previous to the arrest. 

Let us now examine what has been actually done in Ameer 
Khan’s case by the light of these requirements, and try the 
conduct of the Indian Government by the text which they 
themselves quote. The enactment requires that, to secure the 
responsibility of the Governor-General and Council, a written 
warrant should be issued before the arrest. We now know that 
no such warrant was ever issued, and that no warrant what- 
ever was in existence until the 7th of May, 1870, ten months 
after the arrest. It provides that the determination to arrest 
should in every case proceed from the Governor-General in 
Council alone. We have seen that Ameer Khan was arrested 
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by the verbal orders of the Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal, 
whose interference was highly illegal. It directs that due at- 
tention should be paid to the health of every prisoner, and 
that suitable provision should be naade for his support and 
wants. Ameer Khan was subjected to the prison rules and 
prison diet of a common jail ; he had neither bed nor bed 
clothing ; he was refused the use of his hookah, a necessary of 
life in an eastern climate; and he had an armed guard of 
Hindoos night and day in the same room with himself The 
enactment further provides that the grounds of every arrest 
should from time to time come under revision, and that the 
prisoner should at all times be allowed freely to bring those 
grounds to the notice of the Governor-General. We have seen 
that though Ameer Khan frequently asked for those grounds, 
he was never furnished with them, and that his legal advisers 
W’^ere not allowed to communicate with him. Am I speaking 
of a British dependency in which English law prevails, or of 
some remote province of an Eastern despotism ? 

The learned judge before whom the application for a Habeas 
Corpus was heard, delivered a written judgment on the i^9th 
August. He was of opinion that Ameer Khan, though an 
English subject, and under the protection of the English con- 
stitutional law, was not entitled to his writ. On the same 
day, Ameer Khan s counsel applied for a writ of mainprize, 
when the same learned judge decided that this writ had become 
obsolete in England, and therefore obsolete in India. On the 
1 6th of September, on the first day of the Criminal Sessions, 
Ameer Khan, then in the thirteenth month of his imprison- 
ment, applied by his counsel in open court, that he might be 
brought to trial without any further unnecessary delay. On 
the 9th of September, Ameer Khan filed his appeal against the 
decision of the single judge in the matter of his Habeas Corpus. 
In consequence of the long vacation, this appeal did not come 
on till the 7th of December, 1870, The appeal was heard 
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before two judges of the High Court, These gentlemen con- 
firmed the decision of the single judge, and dismissed the ap- 
peal. From this latter decision Ameer Khan is about to 
appeal to the Privy Council, While the matter is in this 
state, and still suh juclice, it would be obviously improper for 
me to question these decisions. But the propriety of acting 
on such a regulation, as the Governor-General and his Council 
have done, opens a very different question. 

I will assume then, for the present, that a local enactment 
which repeals Magna Charta, nullifies all the guarantees of the 
liberty of Englishmen and English subjects in India, and 
hands over every person in this country, without distinction 
of language, birth, or blood, tied and bound at the feet of ar- 
bitrary and irresponsible power, has a legal existence. But it 
is one thing to possess, and another thing to exercise, arbitrary 
and uncontrolled power : 

Oh, it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant.” 

Let it be granted that a strong central authority, available 
on the spot in time of need, and having the power of suspend- 
ing the Habeas Corpus, is necessary in India. This power 
should be given only for a definite period by an Act of the 
Indian Legislature, strictly limiting that period before band, 
and subject to revision by the Home Government. This is 
the invariable practice of the Imperial Parliament, which ex- 
ercises an innate and not a delegated authority. The idea of 
a power, such as Lord Mayo and the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal have claimed and exercised in the case of Ameer 
Khan, being the normal standing rule in India, and of the 
life and liberty of every one in that country being sulject to 
the uncertain and fluctuating discretion of an individual, is 
abhorrent and foreign to English policy and English law ; a 
system of law which appears to have been built up with one 
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paramount object, the preservation of the sub- 

ject, to which all other considerations, all considerations of 
legal symmetry have been forced to give way I say the 
life and liberty of every one, for the regulation contains no 
limit either as to class of persons or term of imprisonment 
At a time when a member of Lord Mayo’s Council declares, 
'without a sign of dissent from any other member, that the 
Mahomedans of India are loyal, in the midst of profound 
peace, and in an impregnable capital, the Governor-General 
has had recourse to the most dreadful instrument of repres- 
sion — hopeless and protracted inaprisonment. This instance of 
the exercise of such a power at such a conjuncture, shows the 
absolute necessity of a special Act in every case, which shall 
declare the occasion on which, and limit the period during 
which, tlie power shall be exercised. 

There was no necessity for Lord Mayo to recur to a local 
enactment. There already existed a loi des mspects bx Indisb. 
The Governor-General was possessed of a power of summary 
arrest under the act of the English Parliament, but the autho- 
rity given by the English Act was limited as to the time of 
imprisonn'^nt, and contained the constitutional provisions that 
the accused should be furnished with a copy of the charge, and 
should be allowed to produce his witnesses. By the 33 George 
III., c. 53, passed in 1793, long before this hateful Eegulation, 
it was enacted that the Governor- General might order the 
arrest of any one he suspected of a correspondence dangerous 
to the peace and security of any of our possessions in India ; 
that the accused should, within five days, be furnished with a 
copy of the charge against him, and that witnesses for and 
against him should he examined and cross-examined upon 
oath; and that if, notwithstanding this examination, there 
should still appear to the Governor-General reasonable grounds 

* The Lord J ustice-Olerk of Scotland, in a paper read before the J iiridical 
Society, 
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for the charge and for continuing the imprisonment, the per- 
son accused should remain in custody until brought to trial in 
India or sent home to England for that purpose. It may well 
be asked — Why did not Lord Mayo proceed under this Act, 
instead of having recourse to the doubtful enactment of a local 
Legislature ? Compare the careful provisions for the liberty of 
the subject contained in this Act with what has been actually 
done to Ameer Khan. At a time of life when he has passed 
the term allotted to most men, without a moment's notice or 
a moment's preparation, he is torn from his home and family, 
and transported to a distant country where he has neither 
friends nor companions; he is deprived of the presence of 
relatives and the assistance of his legal advisers ; he is refused 
a copy of the charge against him, and the grounds of his im- 
prisonment are withheld from him, though he petitions both 
the Governor-General and the Lieutenant-Governor for them ; 
he is deprived of the common necessaries of life, until the 
Government is shamed into granting them ; and, though no 
accusation has ever on any occasion been preferred against 
him, he is kept upwards of eighteen months in hopeless 
confinement. 

The constituent parts of the Indian Legislature are the 
Crown at home, and the Governor-General and his Council in 
India. The concurrence of these two authorities legitimates 
any enactment which is within the general powers of legisla- 
tion conferred upon them by the Imperial Parliament Gene- 
rally an Act of the Indian Legislature is first passed in the 
Council here, and is then sent home to await the assent or 
disallowance of the Crown. Acts of grace and pardon inva- 
riably, by the custom of England, proceed in the first instance 
from the Crown itself, instead of originating below as in ordi- 
nary matters. On the 1 8th November, 1858, when the pas- 
sions excited by the mutiny had cooled down, her Majesty the 
Queen issued a general Act of grace and pardon addressed to 



the Princes, Chiefs, and people of India. In this humane 
and gracious manifesto the following words occur : By the 
advice and consent aforesaid we have taken upon ourselves 
the said Government ; we hold ourselves bound to the natives 
of our Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which 
bind us to all our other subjects, and those obligations, by the 
blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscien- 
tiously fulfil.” This Act was accepted by the Governor-General 
and Council, and was published by them in this country. On 
this acceptance and passing, it became an Act of the Indian 
Legislature. Here, then, we have a legislative promise, a most 
solemn obligation on the part of the Government that the 
natives of India shall enjoy the same rights which all others of 
Her Majesty's subjects enjoy: a declaration of equal laws and 
privileges which can never be set aside on the doubtful plea of 
political necessity. What a commentary on this Act is furnished 
by Lord Mayo’s proceedings I Notwithstanding this charter of 
Indian liberties, notwithstanding the royal word and the honour 
of England pledged to the natives of this country by this pro- 
clamation and by its legislative confirmation, Lord Mayo and 
his Council, passing by an English Act which gave them only 
limited pow’-ers and provided for the liberty of the subject, im- 
prison without cause and take suspicion for guilt. By so doing 
they falsify the gracious language of their Royal Mistress, and 
scatter fear and dismay, and therefore disloyalty, among the 
communities entrusted to their care. 

Lastly I would draw attention to the terrible inequality 
which such arbitrary proceedings as these introduce into the 
administration of justice in India. Lord Mayo knows well 
that if he were to arrest and imprison, on mere suspicion, the 
meanest English clerk in Calcutta, his reign would not last a 
month — that he would excite such a storm of popular indigna- 
tion as would insure his immediate recall ; but he sees no such 
danger in attacking the liberties of the native subjects, and 
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relies for his defence on the apathy of the dominant race and 
the misconceptions prevalent in England regarding our Indian 
Government. From that apathy I now appeal, on behalf of 
Ameer Khan and his fellow-victims, to the free voice and 
instincts of the English people ; a people whose highest mis- 
sion, one of the greatest of their leaders, Mr. Bright, has 
declared to be, the assertion of personal freedom all over 
the globe. 

Ameer Khan is not the only merchant of Calcutta who has 
been thus torn from his home and imprisoned without a charge 
being laid against him. On the 12th of July, 1869, two days 
after that on which Ameer Khan had been taken into custody, 
another Mahomedan of equal rank and position, Hashmadad 
Khan, a man of sixty-six years of age, was arrested and imme- 
diately taken to the jail at Patna, a distance of four hundred 
miles from Calcutta. Both are equals in misfortune, and 
their stories are almost precisely similar. The same steps 
which were taken by Ameer Khan to procure his release, have 
been taken by Hashmadad Khan, and every word I have writ- 
ten applies equally to his case. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

T. Dunbar Ingham. 
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LET TEE II, 

Pai^na, 24th 1871. 

SlE, 

In my former letter I drew your attention to the re- 
trograde policy of repression and wholesale imprisonment 
adopted by Lord Mayo and the present Government of India. 
When I wrote that letter, I was not aware of the extent to 
which they had stretched this policy. I then stated that 
upwards of sixty political prisoners were languishing in the 
prisons of Bengal and the Upper Provinces. I am now able 
to say, that instead of sixty, six hundred suspected persons 
have been arrested and are now imprisoned under the pro- 
visions of Regulation III. of 1818, and that further arrrests 
are still being made. 

I now undertake to show that Lord Mayo and his Council 
have, in violation of British faith pledged to the Zemindars of 
Bengal, seriously weakened the security of landed property 
wherever the Perpetual Settlement prevails. The proofs of 
this charge are drawn from the same sources which I quoted 
when relating the cases of Ameer Khan and Hashmadad 
Khan: they are to be found in Judicial Records, in Govern- 
ment Gazettes, and in the Acts of the Indian Legislature. 

The Presidency of Bengal extends over a space of 300,000 
square miles, and is inhabited by a population of 42 millions. 
Throughout these vast territories, which equal in extent and 
population France, Belgium, and Holland united, the rela- 
tions between the State and the land-owners have been fixed 
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for ever by a universal and legislative assurance, which is 
commonly known as the Perpetual Settlement. This settle- 
ment, after many temporary experiments, w^as finally adopted 
and made perpetual in 1793, in which year the Regulation 
which enacts it was passed by the Indian Legislature. This 
Regulation contains two fundamental measures (I quote the 
language of the Legislature) ; it declares the property in the 
soil to be vested in those Zemindars with whom the settlement 
was made, and it secures them in their possessions, and fixes 
for ever the revenue payable to the Government from each 
estate. This universal root of title was publicly proclaimed 
by the Government throughout India : and the local enact- 
ment which secures it was recognised and confirmed by a 
subsequent Act of the Imperial Legislature. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the feelings with which 
this measure is regarded by the natives of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, or the value which they attach to it. What the Great 
Charter is to Englishmen, the Perpetual Settlement is to 
Bengalees. It is the date from which the most remote legal 
limitation starts, and no question anterior to it is ever allowed 
to be raised by Courts of Justice. When it was first enacted, 
it was the greatest boon which was ever given to an expectant 
and long-suffering community. The annual settlements which 
wete formerly made with the Nawabs of Bengal, furnished 
them with perpetual and recurring opportunities of exaction 
and oppression, of which they were not slow to avail them- 
selves, and of which the remembrance is deeply impressed 
upon the national mind. Even when the English first ob- 
tained possession of this Presidency, the temporary settlements 
which were then the custom brought every land-holder in 
Bengal into collision with the Government, and gave rise to 
'many other serious evils which it was the policy and object of 
the Perpetual Settlement to put an end to for ever. It re- 
quires no words of mine to show the absolute necessity of 
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preserving intact a provision which secures to every tenant in 
throughout Bengal the fruits of his labour and improve- 
ments, and prevents all inquisitorial investigation by the State 
into the title of his land and the value of its products. To do 
the Indian Government justice, they have always been alive 
to this necessity, and no infringement of this settlement ever 
occurred up to the year 1869. It was reserved for Lord Mayo 
and his Council to violate the sacredness of private property, 
and to weaken the best security of public peace and tranquil- 
ity which any country ever possessed. 

In 1823, the Governor-General in Council came to the con- 
clusion that the system of government established bylaw, and 
the ordinary rules for the administration of civil and criminal 
justice, were unsuited to the tribes which inhabit the Garrow 
Hills. As the preamble of the Regulation which was passed 
in this year expresses it, With a view to promote the desir- 
able object of reclaiming these races to the habits of civilized 
life, it seems necessary that a special plan for the administra- 
tion of justice, and of a kind adapted to their peculiar customs 
and prejudices, should be arranged and concerted with their 
head-man, and that measures should at the same time be 
taken for freeing them from any dependence on the Zemindars 
of the British Provinces/' To carry out the doubtful policy of 
reclaiming barbarous tribes by a suspension of the general 
rules which insure the security of life and property, it was 
enacted by this Regulation that the north-eastern parts of 
Rungpore, viz. : the Sub-divisions of Gowalpara, Dboobree, 
and Kurrunbaree, should be separated from that district, and 
that the administration of civil and criminal justice within 
these Sub-divisions should be vested in a Commissioner, who 
should be responsible only to the Governor-General. It was 
also provided by the same Regulation, that it should be com- 
petent to the Governor-General in Council to direct the sepa- 
ration of any tracts of country occupied by Garrow moun- 
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within the above-named three Sub’divisioiis from 
the estates of neighbouring Zemindars, and to discontinue the 
collection by Zemindars of any cesses or tributes levied by 
them on such mountaineers within the same three Sub- 
divisions. The Government, misunderstanding the effects of 
the Regulation, thought that it gave them a general power of 
separating all tracts occupied by Garrow mountaineers from 
the estates of neighbouring Zemindars, whether these tracts 
were within the three Sub-divisions specified in the Regula- 
tion or not, and of preventing the collection of any dues from 
the mountaineers in such tracts : and acting under this im- 
pression, they proceeded to carry out the provisions of the 
Regulation. 

There was in those parts a large landed proprietor, possessed 
of one of those enormous estates which are only to be found 
in India— Rajah Raj Kissen Singh — who occupied among his 
own people pretty much the same position that the Duke of 
Argyle does in Scotland. This man owned, besides other 
estates, the district of Shooshing, which stretched from the 
plains at the foot of the Garrow Hills a considerable way into 
the Hills themselves. This district was not within the local 
limits to which the Regulation applied, and was a perma- 
nently settled estate ; and in the hill portion of it the Rajah 
and his ancestors had, from time immemorial, enjoyed and 
exercised undisputed rights of ownership, collected dues, and 
received rents *from the mountaineers to whom he and his 
predecessors had been in the habit of letting certain forest 
rights. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal^ thought proper to 
attack this Zemindar’s rights ; and in the year 1859, although 
the Indian Government had permanently settled this district 
with the ancestors of the Rajah, and his possession and enjoy- 

* Sir William Grey. — This is the same gentleman who illegal^ ordered the 
arresfc of Ameer Khan and Hashmadad Khan. 
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ment of it was legislatively guaranteed, and althougli it v^as 
not in any of the three Sub-divisions in which the Regulation 
gave the Government extraordinary povrers, the officers of the 
Lieutenant-Governor drew a boundary line cutting off a large 
portion, and forbade the Rajah to exercise his old proprietary 
rights in the portion beyond, and on the hill-side of, that line. 

The Rajah contested the justice of this proceeding, and 
instituted a suit in the local Courts for the declaration of his 
rights on the portion so cut off by the boundary line. He 
was successful in this suit, and thereupon the Government 
appealed to the High Court, Calcutta, against the decision. 

The appeal was finally heard in March, 1868, before the 
Chief Justice and two other Judges — gentlemen who are 
naturally not unfavourably disposed towards the claims and 
views of the Government. These Judges took a very different 
view of the matter from that entertained by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. They decided that the dues taken by the Rajah 
were not illegal, and that the officers of the Government had 
wrongfully drawn a boundary line through the Rajah's estate ; 
and further, they characterized the proceedings throughout as 
irregular and anomalous. From this decision of the highest 
Court of Appeal in this country, the Indian Government 
appealed to Her Majesty's Privy Council : that is, as we shall 
shortly see, they went through the form of instituting an ap- 
peal to a Court whose decision they were already resolved to 
disqualify themselves from obeying.^ The appeal to the Privy 
Council is pending at the present moment. 

Here, before proceeding any further, it is necessary that I 
should draw your attention to the constitution of the Execu- 
tive and the Legislative Councils of the Indian Government, 
and to the evils consequent on their practical identity. 

• The history of the case and the judgment of the High Court are to be found 
in the 9th vol, Weekly Reporter, which contained at that time the authorized - 
Eeports of the Court. 
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Public opinion and criticism are the life and essence of all 
responsibility, and whatever interferes with their spontaneous 
growth and development is an evil of the first magnitude. 
What publicity has effected in England is evident to all from 
the purity of our Courts of Justice and the universal respect 
which is felt for the two Houses of Parliament. Nor can we 
doubt, from the experience of other countries, that things 
would have been far different if our judges had decided in 
secret, or if our Legislature had conducted their debates with 
closed doors. If publicity is desirable in England, it is 
necessary in India. In England, the Executive represented 
by the Cabinet is perfectly distinct from the Legislature, and 
this separation secures the existence of a healtlty mutual dis- 
trust and criticism. No such distinction exists here ; the 
Indian Legislative Council consists merely of the Executive 
Council, with a few additional non-official members tempora- 
rily nominated by the head of the Executive for legislative 
purposes only ; and as for six months of each year the Coun- 
cil is held at Simla— a distance of 1,300 miles from Calcutta 
— the non-official members are unable to attend its meetings 
during that time. The effect of this is that, while the Council 
meets at Simla, the Executive and the Legislative Councils 
are one and the same body. This identity is pregnant with 
danger to the last degree, and must continue to be so as long 
as men are liable to err ; whatever the Executive wishes, the 
Legislative grants ; whatever illegality the Executive is guilty 
of, the Legislative ratifies and confirms. There is no discus- 
sion in the proper sense of the word, as each official member 
of the Council has his own department to look after, and the 
system throws into the hands of the Government an im- 
mediate power of action which is perfectly absolute and 
uncontrolled. 

Such being the constitution of these Councils, mark the 
next step taken by our Government while their appeal in this 
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case was still pending in the Privy OonnciL It is not too 
much to say that no other civilized Government would have 
proceeded further in the matter against and in the teeth of 
a decision of their highest Court of Appeal. No other ' Govern- 
ment would have incapacitated themselves by their own act 
from carrying out the decision of the Court before which they 
had instituted an appeal, or taken forcibly, under the cloak of 
legislation, what they had been prevented taking legally. 
But the Indian Government have no scruples, and they at 
once availed themselves with fatal facility of the opportunity 
offered by the constitution of their Councils. 

On the loth of September, 1869, a Bill called the Garrow 
Hills’ Act,'^ was introduced into the Legislative Council. 
This Bill gave the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal the power 
of separating from the estates of neighbouring Zemindars any 
portions of the hill tracts bordering on such estates which were 
attached, or were claimed by the owners thereof to be at- 
tached, to the same. As it was necessary tu gag the Courts of 
Justice before this piece of injustice could be consummated, 
the Bill also gave the Lieutenant-Governor power to withdraw 
the portions so separated from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
Courts, and to entrust them to officers responsible to himself 
only. Finally the Bill contained a provision that compensa- 
tion should be awarded to the Zemindars who should be 
deprived of their property. The Bill became law on the 2^4th 
September, 1869, and the Lieutenant-Governor proceeded 
immediately to act upon it. He cut off from the Eajah's 
estates the District of Shooshing, and confiscated all the pro- 
prietary rights of the Eajah in that district, although these 
rights were secured by local and Imperial legislative enact- 
ments 

I call your attention to the dates of the appeal, the intro- 
duction of the measure, and its final passing. It will be re- 
membered that the decision of the Appeal Court was given in 
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March, 1868. At the time when this Bill was introduced 
into the Legislative Council, viz. : the loth of September, 
1869, that body was sitting at Simla, as remote and as seclu- 
ded as the Venetian Council of Ten, and consisted only of the 
official members. No notice was given to the Eajah that his 
proprietary rights were about to be swept away ; he had no 
opportunity of remonstrating against such an act of injustice, 
or of appearing by Council to protest against it. Without 
discussion, without argument, this unrighteous Act was passed 
on the i^4th of the same September, within the short space of 
a fortnight from its first introduction, and the rights of a 
British subject were carelessly whispered away. 

This Bill was introduced at the instigation of Sir William 
Grey, the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; and Mr. F. 
R. Cockerell, a member of the Civil Service, had charge of it. 
The wisdom of our legislators will be best judged by their 
words. The Gazette of Ind/ia, the official record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Council, represents Mr. Cockerell 
as making use of the following words when introducing the 
Bill : — Provision was also made for the enforcement by the 
Local Government of the separation from the estates of Zem- 
indars of any portion of the Hill tracts bordering on such 
estates, which were attached or were claimed to be attached, 
to the same, and for awarding the Zemindars such compensa- 
tion as they might be found to be entitled to for the comjpul* 
sory swrender of their rights.*' This is the first time that a 
yielding to an irresistible act of violence has been called a 
compulsory surrender. If Mr. Cockerell, during a tour in 
Greece, .were seized by brigands and compelled to pay a 
ransom for his freedom, I wonder whether he would afterwards 
speak of the loss of his money as a “ compulsory surrender." 

It is almost needless to add that no compensation has ever 
been offered or awarded to the Rajah for the loss of his 
property. 
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One word as to the compensation to be given to the Zem- 
indars for this compulsory surrender of their estates. The 
provisions in the Act are as follows : — -“ The Lieutenant- 
Governor may prevent, by such means as he may think fit, 
the collection by Zemindars or other persons of any cesses, 
tributes, or exactions, on whatsoever pretence the same may 
be levied from the inhabitants of the tract of country to which 
this Act applies, and may make arrangements either for the 
remission of such cesses, tributes, and exactions, or for their 
collection direct by the officers of Government, maJdng such 
compensaUon ' to Zemmdeij:s^ or others justly entitled thereto, 
for the relinquishment of the same, as may to him seem 
proper.'^ 

In other words, no Court, no jury, no independent autho- 
rity is to determine the amount of compensation, or stand 
between the Government and the timid Bengalee. The same 
will which enforces the surrender is to decide upon the price. 
I am again reminded of the brigands, amongst whom the 
same individual compels the ransom and assesses the amount, 
I ask how is a manly feeling of independence to grow up 
among a people whose nobles are thus treated, and whose pro- 
prietary rights are openly set at nought by the Government 
which ought to cherish and protect them ? The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, who is responsible for this Act, knows 
perfectly well that such proceedings are directly contrary to 
what is done at home, and that in England no violation of the 
rights of private property is allowed even for the general 
good. He knows more than this; that English policy and 
the spirit of the English constitution, regards the subject's 
property as only less sacred than his person: and that in 
England a rood of ground is never transferred or affected, 
even by the Legislature, without notice to its owner, calling 
upon him to defend his right and shew cause against the 
transfer. 
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^ These proceedings of the Government are known to, and 
have caused alarm to, every Zemindar in Bengal ; yet there is 
no general agitation, no appearance of popular distrust. It 
would be difficult to convey to a European an idea of the awe 
with which all action taken by the Government is viewed by 
the natives of this country. Centuries of equal laws, popular 
representation, and the exercise of local self-government have 
given an independence of character to Englishmen which is 
unknown in the East, An act of oppression at home rouses 
general indignation, meetings are held and appeals made to 
public opinion until the obnoxious measure is withdrawn. 
But there is nothing of this kind here. Former oppression, 
and the long-continued political depression, which is the worst 
form of oppression, have done their work upon the native of 
this Presidency, whether he be Hindoo or Mahomedan. He 
is timid beyond expression, for he knows that he is without 
power or influence. He is deeply conscious of his exclusion 
from all political position in his native country, and feels that 
he is a stranger and an alien in the land of his birth. This 
characteristic of the native mind aggravates the criminality of 
every arbitrary and illegal act of the Government, inasmuch 
as each injustice confirms the fault, prevents the growth of na- 
tional manhood, and delays the accomplishment of our plain 
duty *to India ; which is, if I understand it rightly, to establish 
a new Britain in the East, filled to overflowing with multi- 
tudes of affectionate, manly, and independent fellow-citizens 
and fellow-subjects. 

I am well aware that an assumption runs through both 
these letters ot mine — an assumption which will not be al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed. That assumption is, that the same 
measure of justice and equity with which the subject is treated 
at home should be meted out to the natives of this country. 
There is a large class of persons who say, justice and equity 
are all very well in England, but they would not do in India. 
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we reiga sword. ^T^ere we are seated on a pow- 

der mine which may explode at any time/' My opinion is 
very different from that^held by this class; and, as I am about 
to state it, I am bound to set out the opportunities I have had 
for forming it. 

During the last five years I have been Professor of Juris- 
prudence and Native Laws in the Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, and one of the Examiners of Pleaders in the Provincial 
Courts of Bengal The duties of these two offices have 
brought me into close and frequent communication with the 
4lite of the youth of this Presidency, who naturally choose the 
legal profession as being the only one in which they can rise 
to any position. My practice as an advocate, and the inti- 
mate and confidential familiarity resulting therefrom, have also 
made me acquainted with the feelings and convictions of very 
many of the natives both in Calcutta and the provinces. The 
experience, however, of any one individual must be considered 
to be small, when he is speaking of such a subject as national 
feeling and sentiment, and. I have formed the opinion which. 
I hold, principally from a long-continued study and considera- 
tion of the native newspapers;'^ and this opinion has been 
strengthened and confirmed by the striking fact that sedition 
is a crime wffiich is now unknown in India. I am able to say, 
without fear of contradiction, that since the Mutiny, how a 
period of thirteen years, no trial for sedition has ever taken 
place; and that since the same date, with the exception of the 
present alleged Wahabee conspiracy, no person has ever been 
charged with, or tried for, treason or disaffection throughout 
the whole extent of this “ Confederated Continent.’' 

My opinion then is that the Empire of England in India is 
founded upon a rock, which has not been shaken even by the 

* Some of tlie Native newspapers are printed in English : and there is a special 
officer of the Government whose duty it is to translate and publish the political 
and public articles which appear in the vernacular papers. 
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universal dissatisfaction arising from the oppressive exaction of 
the Income-tax. The Sikh has given up his dream of conquest, 
and is now a peaceful cultivator of the soil. The Mogul has 
yielded to the irresistible logic of facts, and has loyally acqui- 
esced in the change of circumstances and the transfer of do- 
minion. In every Mosque in India the Khootba is read to the 
congregation in the name of our sovereign, Queen Victoria. 
There is not a Mahomedan in the country who is not grate- 
ful for the perfect toleration enjoyed by his religion, and who 
does not look, for the continuance of that toleration, to the 
protection of the English Government against possible revivals 
of Hindoo fanaticism. There is not an 'English-speaking Hin- 
doo, and they may be counted by millions, and are rapidly in- 
creasing, who does not look upon England as his nursing 
mother and guide in intellectual culture. The Koman never 
was more strongly seated, even in those countries to which he 
gave a new language and literature, than the Briton is in India. 

Open the Civil Service here as it is open at home. Where- 
ever there is an Englishman in a position of authority, place 
a native by his side, who will understand his fellow-country- 
men, and protect them against the exactions of the lower ofli- 
cials. Separate the executive service from the judicial, and 
make the latter a really independent service. Give over 
making laws upon laws, and let the natural attrition of the 
two civilizations go on and bring forth its wholesome and slow- 
ripening fruit in due season. Do away with the rigid line of 
demarcation which separates the covenanted and the uncove- 
nanted services, prevents the promotion of merit, and weighs 
like lead upon the talent of the country; initiate a system of 
representation for which the people are partially ripe; and you 
will have given 100,000,000, not of loyal, for that they are al- 
ready, but of grateful subjects to our common Sovereign; you 
will have erected a wall more lasting than brass against any for- 
eign interference with the most splendid of our dependencies ; 
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and you will have placed civil harmony between Englishmen 
and Natives upon its only sure and solid foundations — equal 
rights and mutual respect. 

I have the honour to be/Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

T. Dunbar Ingram. 
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NOTE ON LETTER I. 

Since the above letter was written, Ameer Khan and Hash" 
madad Khan have been brought to trial The manner in which 
this was done in the case of the former was thus commented 
on in Englishman of the i2th of January, 1871 : 

A termination has at length been put to the scandal attending the 
prolonged detention of Ameer Khan, without trial and without any 
formal charge being made against him. If our information is correct, 
however, this has not been done without giving rise to another scandal 
scarcely less discreditable to those concerned. On Tuesday afternoon, 
as we learn, this old man was suddenly informed by Mr. Dobson that 
orders had arrived for his release, and that he might therefore pack up 
his goods and depart. We may imagine the effect that such an an- 
nouncement must have had upon a man who had been upwards of 
eighteen months in jail, and who had probably begun to despair of 
being released by any less powerful authority than death. Little think- 
ing that he was but being made the victim of a deception, so heartless 
that we can only suppose it to have arisen from misunderstanding, 
Ameer Khan prepared to leave the Alipore Jail, to go to his home, as 
he imagined, a free man. Mr. Dobson congratulated him on his release, 
conducted him to the doorof the jail, and dismissed him with, ‘ Salaam, 
Khan Sahib.’ His newly-acquired freedom, however, was to end where 
it began. At the gate of the jail, an Inspector was waiting, armed with 
a warrant from Patna, to arrest him on a charge of waging, and at- 
tempting to wage, or abetting, war against the Queen. Instead of 
going to his home, he was taken under the fresh warrant, as a prisoner, 
to the Howrah railway station, and thence forwarded by train to Patna, 
where he is to be tried on the 20th January. 

Whether there is any hardship in this man being arrested and 
brought to tiial on such a charge, we can offer no opinion. Until the 
result of the trial is known, there must be doubts on that point, which 
did not apply to the hardship of his prolonged detention. There could, 
however, have been no necessity for so carrying out the transfer of the 
prisoner as to create in his mind a belief which was to be cruelly dis- 
appointed. The dictates of humanity would, we should have supposed, 
rather have led those who had charge of him to break to him the real 
nature of his position as tenderly as possible. Or, had Ameer Khan 
been considered beneath such an expense of kindness, we might have 
expected the authorities concerned to have been above lending them- 
selves to a device which would have disgraced Messrs. Dodson and 
Eogg,” 

The trial has not yet terminated. 
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The Council of the Association does not hold itself responsible for all 
the opinions expressed in the Lectures and Papers which may be 
published under its auspices. It simply seeks to give publicity to the 
views of various gentlemen who are known to have studied the subjects 
of which they treat, and whose views justly carry weight. 


THE MAHOMMEDANS OF INDIA, 


I STAND here to-nightj not merely in performance of the duty I owe you 
as a member of this Association, but also to fulfil in some respect a duty 
I owe to my co-religionists at large, whose voice has been hitherto unheard 
amongst you. 

The delicate handling which the nature of the subject requires, com- 
bined with the necessity of hurting as few susceptibilities as possible, 
makes a discourse on the Mahommedans of India peculiarly difficult. 
You will, therefore, I hope, make every allowance for my shortcomings. 
In this discourse, I shall, in the first place, try to give you a brief sketch 
of the early Mahommedans; and then rapidly passing in review before 
you the various causes which led to the decadence of the Mahommedan 
community under British rule, I shall state, in the second place, some of 
the remedies required ; I shall then explain the new movement for educa- 
tion and social amelioration going on amongst us ; and shall conclude with 
an account of the social condition of our women. 

But befoi^e I enter upon the real subject of tiie lecture, let me call your 
attention to the vague application by Slnglish people of the term Mahom- 
medan or Mussulman. Sometimes it is used to signify the faith or 
religion of the Arabian prophet, and sometimes the people who profess 
that faith in India. Such indiscriminate use of these terms gives rise to 
great recklessness in talk as well as writing. I beg you to remember, that 
throughout my discourse, by the terms Mussulman and Mahommedan, I 
mean the nation, and the people, without any reference to their creed; 
though religion is the national bond amongst them, just as among many 
other nations, 

From the description of Mahommedan historians — ^the best authorities on 
the state of society in India at the time of their conquest — ^it would appear 
that the condition of Hindostan about that period was as miserable as can 
be conceived. The old Vedic worship had lost its hold; Brahminism, 
though successful in expelling Buddhism from India, could not recover its 
old infiuence over the minds of its followers; all religious life had become 
extinct. The various rajas were fighting among themselves; the rajah of 
Punjab was often in need of assistance from his Mahonamedan neighbouis 
against his Hindu rivals.'^ At such times, the Mussulmans could not 
help observing the internal dissensions existingamong the Hindoos, and the 
richness of their country. Impelled by the love of conquest, which ani- 
mates all nations without exception, they gradually advanced their outposis 

^ Beo the Habeefe-imsBiyaft 
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in tile Punjab, until one of their sovereigns establislied, after one decisive 
battle, the Mahommedan dominion in the heart of Hindustan. 

The conquest of India by the Mahommedans occasioned a most extra- 
ordinary influence upon the relations of that country with the foreign world, 
whom, under the generic name of yavans and maleelias, she had kept shut 
out from herself. The introduction of the Mussulman element broke up, 
if not effectually, at least to an extent not before surpassed in history, a 
state of society under which the old gradations of rank had by the process 
of time acquired so inflexible and rigid a character that all hope of progress 
from within had become a matter of impossibility. 

Many Europeans are under the impression that the Mussulmans entered 
India in hordes, like the Goths or the Huns in the Western World. One 
example will sufiiciently show the falsity of this notion. Bakhtyar Khilji 
conquered Bengal with forty horsemen. A learned Bengalii gentleman, in 
a lecture on Female Education in Bengal, applied the terms mean and 
cowardly to the Mahommedans ; but I do not see where the meanness or 
cowardice lies, nor do I see the need of siich hard expressions. It reminds 
one of those African tribes who, so long as the monarch of the forest is 
free, call Mm by all endearing names, but the moment he is down the 
endearment changes into abuse. 

As soon as the Mahommedans settled down after their conquest, the 
tolerant spirit of their laws showed itself at once in their placing their 
Hindu fellow-subjects on the same political footing with themselves. The 
invidious capitation-tax imposed in the first flush of orthodoxy, in con- 
sideration of the conquered race remaining subject to its own laws, was 
abolished in the second century of the empire. Every post of honour and 
emolument, every dignity was opeu to the Hindus equally with the Ma- 
hommedans. No distinction of race or creed was ever made. The Hindu 
chiefs were equally entrusted with the commands of armies, and were 
equally the counsellors of the sovereigns.* 

Every single fact shows that, prior to the time of Aurungzebe, whose 
reign saw the commencement of the decline of the Mogul Empire, a result 
of his bigotry and narrow-mindedness, the Hindus were politically in no 
way inferior to the Mahommedans, nor occupied a lower status. 

On the death of Aurungzebe the magnificent fabric of the Mogul 
Empire began crumbling to pieces ; and by the time of Mohammed Shah 
it was a total wreck. Like the hundreds of vampires which in the Indian 
story spring up with the fall of the master-magician, to drag him down 
into their regions, so the ■weakness of Aurungzebe’s successors raised 
up a host of enemies on every side, with whom, on account of their 
incapacity, they were unable to cope. The Mahratta marauders began 
plundering up to the gates of Delhi ; and though they received a terrible 
blow at Panipat, from the hands of the invincible Durrani, wdth his retreat 
to the mountains they at once recommenced their system of plunder, India 
became a scene of misery and misrule ; the various chieftains who had 
started up in tlie provinces were fighting among themselves ; the sovereign 
was a prisoner in Ms own capital. There was no order and no law. Take 
a page from the last days of the Boman Empire, and instead of the pro- 
consul and the Goths, read Indian satraps and Mahrattas or Affghans, and 
you will have an idea of the condition of the people. 

Whilst the country was in this strait, the British, mere traders at first, 
presented themselves in the garb of auxiliaries of one satrap against 
another. Before long, however, for the future happiness of India, they 
threw off this character, and appeared as the protectors of law and order in 
Hindustan. In the miserable plight into which India had fallen after the 
general disruption of the Mahommedan Empire, the appearance of a power 

* Compare Daveni>ort (Apology for Mohammed) p. 100—102, 
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wliicli conid la;^ the demoBS of aBarchy and misrule ; •which could curb the 
marauding spirit of freebooters and plunderers brought forth by the times; 
which could reunite into one homogeneous w'hole, the jarring elements 
into which Indian society had broken up, and could become to India the 
medium of intercommunication with the West — already monopolising the 
leadership of thought — the appearance of such a power was providential. 
It has been said in England that ‘‘ the memories of past sovereigns in the 
minds of Mussulmans are incompatible with their loyalty to the British 
ruie.^^ I for one do not see the logic of this reasoning. A Mahomniedan 
may have memories of past sovereigns, and yet fully appreciate the 
blessings of peace and justice, law, and order — in fact, be perfectly loyal 
and faithful to the British Government. 

I have so far referred to the past to give you an idea of the pi^esent. 

Among the Mahommedans inhabiting the different parts of India, the 
same ethnical differences are observable as among the Hindus. 

I do not know much of Southern India, and therefore confine my remarks 
generally to the valley of the Ganges, comprehending Bengal proper and the 
tableland of Hindustan. 

In Horthern India, the province of Behar inclusive, the Mahommedans 
are as a rule the descendants of the old settlers from the countries westward 
of the Punjab, or of converts from the higher Hindu castes like the 
Bajpoots, who, on their conversion, were designated Pathans, and into 
whose fraternity they were admitted on account of a strong similarity in 
traits of character and a congenial disposition. 

The vernacular language of the Mussulmans in these parts is Urdu, or 
Hindustani — a composite language like English, formed by the intermix- 
ture of the various races brought together by the Mabommedan conquest, 
and possessing within itself an expansiveness and elasticity hardly sur- 
passed by any other language that I am aware of. From Punjab as far 
down as Bhagulpoor, in the Lieut. -Governorship of Bengal, Urdu, more or 
less pure, is not only the vernacular of the Mahommedans, but also of the 
majority of Hindus. 

After Bhagulpoor commences the region of the Bengalli dialect. If a 
straight line were drawn, dividing the district of Poorneah into two, from 
north to south, and were then continued through the districts of Bhagul- 
poor and Beerbhoom, it would roughly mark off the two regions. 

Many Mabommedan families have settled, quite in recent times, from 
the North-west and Behar in Bengal proper. These are called Hindustanis, 
and few of them ever understand Bengalli. In most of the districts of 
Upper Bengal, such as Beerbhoom, Midnapoor, Dinajpoor, Mongliyr, Poor- 
neah, and to some extent the English district of the twenty -f our Pergunaahs, 
the Mahommedans speak Urdu, though not with the same purity as a 
native of Lucknow or Delhi, and know only enough of Bengali! for the 
purposes of social intercourse with their Hindu neighbours. 

Eastward, Urdu becomes merely the town language of the Mahom- 
medans, Bengalli being the vernacular of the rural Mussulmans, which 
might to some extent be said of some parts of Upper Bengal. And so it 
goes on dwindling in infiueiice until at last, in the deltaic, districts, it loses 
all its : vitality, the Mussulmans here, speaking a patois of the .Bengalli 
dialect* :■ 

Urdu, however, as the language of the conquering imtion, is uiiderstood 
throughout India, at least wherever the Mahommedan power made itself 
felt. I gave you this sketch of the ethnological dmsion of the Mussulmans 
to make the following remarks more intelligible. 

From the time of the establishment of the British dominion until the 
Governor-Generalship of Lord William Bentinck, the Mahommedans held 
an equal rank with the other Indian races. Every department of State 
service was open to and occupied by them along with the Hindus, Some 
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of the Governor-Generals were warm patrons of Mussulman learning. 
The memory of the Marquis of Wellesley and the Marquis of Hastings is 
even now dear to the Mahommedan population. Up to the time of Lord 
William Bentinck, Hindustani-Persian was the official language of the 
Government. In introducing English as the State language of India, our 
British rulers did not allow the Indian Mussulmans sufficient time to 
prepare themselves for the sudden though inevitable change. 

The Hindus, especially the Bengallis, being perhaps less conservative, 
more ductile, or more hi favour with the governing race, soon supplanted 
the Mahommedans in almost every office in the Government employ.* 
Under their own sovereigns the army was open to the Mussulmans. The 
British Government excluded them from their proper vocation. Other 
nations, in the dearth of any other occupation, have taken to commerce as 
a last resource ; but the Mussulman aristocrat almost equals the German 
junker in his contempt of trade. And even had he eschewed his pride, 
commerce would hardly have furnished him with a calling, in the sense in 
which the term is here understood. 

Until the time of Lord William Bentinck, the whole system of education 
throughout Bengal and Horthern India was on a Mahommedan basis, and 
those thus educated held the State patronage. In the meantime, a new 
system of education was placed side by side with the old, and men began 
to be trained up, who, belonging as they did to a diiferent race, could adapt 
themselves more easily to the new order of things. Suddenly the old 
system was abolished, and those who had felt secure in a f ooFs paradise soon 
found themselves supplanted by men who had been specially trained 
according to the new method. The Mussulmans would easily^ have fol- 
lowed the example of their Hindu compatriots, and reconciled them- 
selves to the altered state of circumstances. But our British rulers of 
those days, whilst trying to impart to ns, conjointly with the Hindus, a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences of the Westj failed to make adequate 
provision for the simple elementary education of one of the most important 
sections of their Indian subjects. The Hindoos from the beginning 
had the sympathy of the English They had primary schools of their owii 
giving instruction in their own vernacular — a language as foreign to the 
Mahommedan as Urdu is to the Bengalli. The teachers in these schools, 
in the Lower Provinces, are, with rare exceptions, Hindus of Bengal ; their 
Urdu is always confined to a few words picked up from De Bozario’s 
Dictionary. Under these circumstances the difficulty of the situation for 
a Mahommedan may be easily imagined.f 

The Maktabs and the Madrasms (scholastic establishments) which existed 
among the Mahommedans till very lately (and some of which still exist), 
could easily have been utilised for the purpose of primary education. The 
Mahommedans would not then have been forced to attend institutions 
where they are regarded as mere intruders. But our rulers, whilst fully 
alive to the advantages of elementary education, through the vernacular, 
for the Hindus, overlooked the very existence of those edueational insti- 
tutious among the Mahommedana 

In Eastern Bengal the vernacular language of the Mussulmans is, as 
you have seen, closely related to Bengalli. Here then, at least, you will 
say, they could have made use of the Hindoo institutions. But in their 
case we meet with another difficulty, not altogether without influence in 
Behar and Upper Bengal, but having a more powerful and decided influ- 
ence here — a difficulty which owes its origin to the religious prejudices of 
the people. 

TMs passage applies more to the early acquisitions of tbe E. I, Company like 
Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and the provinces ceded by the Kawab Vizier. 

t Compare Dr. Hunter’s work on tbe Mussulmans. 
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Tbe circumstances wHcli led to tbe conversion of tlie semi-Hindu 
population of Eastern Bengal, who till then had professed a pseudo- 
Brahminism on sufferance, made them the most zealous proselytes to the 
religion of their new masters, who recognised no distinction of race or colour. 
Ear from the humanising influence of the Mogul Court —leading much the 
life their fathers had led ten centuries before on those small hereditary 
fields — the people of these parts have retained up to the present moment the 
religious prejudices — the bigotry — -of the old proselytising days — a bigotry 
which is intensified tenfold by the agi'arian feelings of the peasantry against 
their Hindu middlemen and landlords.'^ The new system of education, 
instead of delicately handling their prejudices and making them subser- 
vient to the ends of civilisation, either completely ignored or contemned 
them. These Eastern Maliommedans, though speaking a Bengalii patois, 
are far from willing to accept instruction at the hands of a Bengalii. Be- 
sides, they, along with other Mahommedans, consider some degree of 
religious instruction as absolutely necessary for the proper performance of 
the duties of private life. In European countries, religion and morality, 
two convertible terms, are very often kept distinct from the domain of 
law. But law is nothing more than morality legalised ; what you consider 
right you make legal. But often in Europe, as x^erhaps often in the East, 
what is right is not legal, and what is legal is not right. 

Even in this country it is oftentimes found necessary to add religious 
instruction to secular training. 

Among the Mahommedans, more than any other people, their laws 
embody their princijffes of morality, and are intimately wound up with the 
everyday duties of their life. Every Mahommedan is recxuired to know 
something of those duties. In the absence of an -established hierarchy like 
that which the J ews and the Christians possess in common with the 
Hindoos, all-pervading in its power, every Mahommedan is bound in his 
person to know something more of his religion than can be acquired by 
occasional visits to a place of worship. 

It is not surx^rising if, influenced by such ideas, the Mussulman has 
hitherto abstained from sending his children to institutions where, accord- 
ing to him, they are not only exposed to the unhealthy atmosphere of the 
companionship of polytheistical youths, but where they are also likely to 
succumb to the insinuating influences of the rival creed. 

In Upper India, where Urdu is the language commonly spoken both by 
Hindus and Mahommedans, and where the latter do not labour under any 
peculiar disadvantages, as they do in BengaI,^nother motive acts conjointly 
with the religious motive as a deterrent principle— -I mean the absence of 
sufiicient moral training. In India, in the Government schools and colleges, 
the machinery employed for the instruction of youths is unrivalled ; ftit, 
whilst a small proportion of the large number who take advantage of these 
educational establishments receive a high mental and moral training, the 
majority accxuire only enough to inspire them with an overweening confi- 
dence in themselves and a supercilious contemx3t for those who do not 
happen to know the English language. It is not the contempt of know- 
ledge towards ignorance : it is the contempt of shallowness for what it does 
not understand. Both among Hindus and Mussulmans, those who have 
thoroughly entered into the spirit of Western civilisation and Western 
knowledge pay the greatest regard to the literature and civilisation of their 
own ancestors. The majority of the English-educated youths, however, 
remain satisfied with a small modicum of knowledge in the sha|)e of English 
composition and literature. Possessing no acquaintance with the nobler 


* The Titu Myan riots, dignified by some people with the name of a religions 
insurrection, were simply agrarian in their nature— though the feelings of the 
peasantry might have been aggravated by difference of creed. 


parts of Western civilisation, or of tlieir own, tlieir raanners remain on a par 
with, tlieir knowledge. Their contempt for everything Indian shows itself 
in the reckless disregard of the common ordinances of society. Their life 
becomes a life of mimicry and imitation. The facile Hindoo, a philosopher 
every inch of him, whilst regretting all this, does not feel the need of 
renouncing on that account any of the advantages. The old father, repre- 
sentative of an old school, submits with the most praiseworthy philosophy 
to the supercilious airs of his educated son, and permits himself to be 
called hard names in the choicest English. There is no cutting off with a 
shilling out there. 

But the proud and sensitive Mahommedan, proud of his historic civilisation 
and historic refinement, is shocked and disgusted atthis result of Western edu- 
cation. In terror and fear, he keeps or takes awaj his sons from places where, 
instead of learningthe araenitiesof life under the vaunted auspicesof English- 
educated men, they even forget to pay a decent regard to the requirements 
of good breeding. Ask any Mahommedan from the North-west, or Behar, 
why he does not allow his sons the benefits of English education ; he will 
answer by pointing to its general results. Do not for one moment suppose 
that I mean to reflect upon those gentlemen, Mahommedan or Hindoo, who 
form, the elite of the English-educated in our country, and who, from their 
intellectual acquirements and high moral culture are, an honour to India. 
I speak, of the majority. Everybody cannot receive the highest training ; 
mental acquirements must depend on circumstances ; the majority can have 
but a partial education — sometbing suited to their future prospects in life. 
The fault is that they receive no moral training with their mental educa- 
tion — a moral training, not on the basis of any particular religion or creed, 
but on the broad foundations of genuine culture. 

Again, throughout Upper India, Behar, and Western Bengal, a know- 
ledge of Persian and Arabic is essential to every Mabommedan with the 
least pretension to a liberal education. Persian, which may indeed be 
regarded as the sweetest and softest language in the world, is throughout 
Mahommedan India, and even among the Hindoos of Upper Hindustan, 
the language of polite life ; its polished, flowing accents add to the charms 
of a refined circle ; its enchanting poets, depreciated only by those who 
caiinot understand the life and beauty within them, are the delight of 
every Mussulman home. Every gentleman carries on his correspondence 
in Persian, and has in general to conform to Persian rules of etiquette. 

Arabic, besides containing some of the proudest monuments of the 
human intellect on. what are called profane subjects, is, as you know, the 
sacred la,ngiiage of the Mussulmans. Almost the whole of their religious 
literature is contained therein. Some knowledge of this language, too, 
becomes requisite for a gentleman, to obtain for him a proper consideration 
among his peers. Urdu is his native tongue, and every Mussulman is, 
p'ima facie^ bound to know it. Hence you see the disadvantage under 
which the Mahommedan labours in competing with the Hindu. In the 
general absence of any provision in the Government schools for the study 
of Mussulman learning in conjunction with English— the open sesame to 
all the goods of life-^he is obliged to spend some of the best years of his 
youth in acquiring a knowledge of Persian and of Arabic. 

The Hindu in general cares little for any. other language but English. 
The start he thus gets in beginning, enables him to keep his Mahommeflan 
competitor far behind him in the race of life, as 4s plainly exemplified in 
the Indian Civil Service. There is not, to my knowledge, one Mahom- 
medan among the many Indian gentlemen who have entered the 
service. This is not the result of any innate superiority in the 
Hindu, for where Mahommedans have had a fair chance they have 
more than held their own. It is the natural result of the concenti\ation of 
the young and precocious Hindu mind on subject, whilst the Mussul- 
man is occunied with several. 
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I jiave seea youag mea above treaty sitting side by side with yoaag 
Hindu boys, studying tlie Eaglisb language. Tke ludicrousness of this 
sight deters many from entering schools, and I have known cases where 
because above the limit of age, which in Bengal I believe is 16, they have 
been refused admission. You wiE realise the importance attached by 
Mahommedans to a study of the Persian language by itself, when I tell 
you that in the Hooghly College, out of some fifty boys, who, in the 
English classes had no means of learning Persian, twenty-four regularly 
attended an extra class at an extra hour, when they were fagged after their 
day^s work, and this of their own option. 

These are decided evils, requiring decided remedies ; but of the remedies 
I shall speak later. 1 must now refer to some other circumstances which 
have affected the prosperity of the Mussulmans. 

The Mahommedan sovereigns and chieftains were, from the earliest 
times, in the habit of bestowing rent-free lands on individuals and 
families, either iu requital of distinguished services, or as grants for 
charitable and pious uses. As long as the house of Taimur was powerful 
enough to exact obedience to its laws, imperial confirmation was essentially 
requisite to every grant, whether by the local landowners or by the 
viceroys. But during the times of anarchy which followed the downfall 
of the Mogul Empire, sannack used to be granted directly by the chieftains 
themselves, and such sminads, or deeds of gift, were deemed to vest an 
effectual and valid title in the grantees. The validity of these titles was 
— if not openly, at least tacitly-acknowledged by the British Government 
for about three-quarters of a century. But about and during the time of 
Lord William Bentinck^s administration the Government was seized with a 
desire to examine the title-deeds and sannads of every [proprietor and 
Jageerdar, and of every Wcdf estate. The scene of confusion and terror 
which ensued is well-described in the graphic pages of Mr. W. 
Hunter, but the tale of woe should be heard from the lips of those who 
suffered. Most of the sminads, with the imperial confirmations, were lost 
by the silent inroads of time, or white ants, or destroyed by Mahratta 
rapine ; but there was a prescriptive right to uphold all, sannad or no sannad. 
Tbe great famine of 1770 had impoverished thousands of Mahommedan 
families in common with the Hindus. The Cornwallis settlement followed j 
but it affected only those, who allowed their Hindu farmers to settle with 
Government officers for the payment of the State revenue, and thus get 
themselves enrolled as the real proprietors. 

The Eesumption proceedings, although intended to apply to both races, 
fell heaviest on the Mussulmans. The Hindus, for the most part, had 
recent titles, and were thus safe. But every Mahommedan family and 
every Mahommadaii endo'wment which failed to prove the sannads under 
which they possessed proprietory rights, as gifts from the imperial court of 
Delbi, were immediately ousted from their possessions. * 

Hundreds of princely families who had enjoyed fiefs and estates and 
jtigeers for years and years were thus completely beggared, or reduced 
to penurious straits. Some of those who came out of the ordeal un- 
scathed, were devoured by harpies in the shape of Hindu money-lenders. 
Add to this, reckless hospitality— iu the spirit of the old Barmecide,— 
ostentatiousness in the maimer of military conquerors ; in fact, extrava- 
gance of every sort, combined with the subdivision of property, and it will 
be ap[)arc-nt why now one large landowner is found in places where half-a- 
ceniury ago there would have been fifty. 

I have not said much about the Mahomm edans of Oxide, but the causes 
wdiich led to their decline in that province are too fresh to need 
comment. 

* See the short apologetic account of this measure in Meadows Taylor’s History 
of India.” Even the Nawab Ymer’s grants were held invalid. 
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Among the Mussulmans education is a primary principle of their Code. 

It is inciiinbent on every Mahommedan to educate his children, male and 
female, according to his means. Hence, at the first entry of the British and 
for many subsequent years, India was covered with educational establish- 
ments endowed by sovereigns or by private individuals. These institutions 
gave instruction in Mussulman learning, at one time the best the world 
possessed ; and even now, if the patristic lo/e which often encrusts it, could 
be taken off, not lacking in depth, and force, and beauty ; not alone / 
sufficient for the exigencies of modern life, but yet necessary for the 
formation of the national character. 

Every gentleman of means and position formerly maintained one or 
two tutors (as is sometimes the case still) ; this not only for the instruction 
of the children of the house, but also for those who liked to avail them- 
selves of their assistance. It is the bounden auty of every Mahommedan, 
whatever his position, to give instruction to any man who comes to him. 

If a man were to come to me and ask me to explain to him any book 
within the scope of my knowledge, and were I to decline without any 
sufficient reason, I should act in direct contravention of the Mussulman 
law. MaUah-Jchanas, a sort of primary schools, were attached to every 
mosque ; and Mcidrassas, institutions of a higher class, were numerous. * 

A wise Government, animated with a desire of justice towards all its 
subjects, a desire of promoting the public weal and private happiness of 
all its people, without distinction of race, creed, or colour, would at once 
have seized on these ready-to-kand institutions, immediately purified them 
of all their corruptions, and, whilst keeping up a shadow of their old 
teaching, would have made them the vehicles of its own ideas and a grand 
machinery for ruling the nation by the teachers of its youth ; it would have 
struck at the core of all bigoted feelings (where there existed any) by enrolling 
the sympathies and the interest of the ordinary it would have bound 

up English with Mussulman learning ; and, in doing all this, would have 
thrown the whole responsibility on those very Mahommedans, by 
entrusting the management and supervision of these primary institutions 
— -say, under British guidance — to committees of men selected from 
their race. 

But the British Government was too busy at the time. Its action often 
was more cruel than its indifference. The Inam Commission dealt a blow 
to these indigenous institutions, from which they will never recover. Only 
under the enlightened policy of our present high-minded Viceroy is it that 
the Government is becoming aware of the mistake it then committed. 

Whilst British officers were trying to utilise Hindoo Patshalas^ whilst 
they were trying to establish normal schools, and training schools, and 
schools of all sorts for the Hindoos, they allowed the Mahommedan insti- 
tutions to die off by the decline of their private supporters, or the resump- 
tion of the endowments to which they appertained. Looking at these facts 
can it be said that the Government of those days did not fail in its duty, 
towards us ? 

The truth is, that for the rough-and-ready way of civilising India wliicli 
was then in vogue, the Mahommedans were found to be rather an immalle- 
able material ; the stamping-out system which answered with the Hindus 
did not succeed with the Mahommedans. They were tkeref ore left to take 
care of themselves. The nation which prizes independence of character so 
much in itself ought to have appreciated it in others, and seen the real 
worth lying beneath the hard surface of the materiaL It ill becomes a 
Teutonic race to place a pliant and fiexible nature before one of which the 
prominent characteristics are pride and sturdiness. 

* Even at the time of Dr. Buchanan’s survey many of these were existing, 

attached to religious endowments. 
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The Ohrlstian missionaries, the first pioixeers among the Hindus of 
European learning— whose character as the disciples of the great Teacher 
of Christianity ought to have preserved them from unworthy prejudices — 
actuated by the rivalry of creeds, were the noisiest in the reprobation of 
the Mahommedans and of Mahommedan institutions. They, who ought to 
have helped us in keeping alive our old educational and scholastic establish- 
ments as the germs of our regeneration, and the means of imparting 
Western kno wledge, were only too glad to see their decline. The legacy of 
hatred bequeathed by the unholy wars of 600 years ago in Western Asia 
still bears fruit in the European mind. 

However, from some of the recent resolutions of the Government of 
India, it appears that British officials are at last becoming alive to the 
desirability of warding off the complete extinction of Mussulman learning 
from among the Indian Mahommedans. And it is to be hoped that the 
Government would immediately set itself to work in utilisiug the wrecks 
of the old Mussulmanic educational establishments for purposes of primary 
and preparatory education to the Mahommedans. 

The Mahommedans themselves are awakening to the necessity of making 
an effort to save their community from utter decadence. The Mussul- 
mans of the North-west, as represented by their presiding genius, 
Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadoor, are trying to find out the real causes 
lying at the root of all the evils at present afflicting the Mahommedan 
community. Prizes have been set apart for the best Urdu essays on the 
subject. 

In Behar and Bengal also, the Mussulmans have become sensible of the 
difficulties of the situation. In Calcutta and Behar — the two centres of 
thought among the Mahommedans of these parts — the influential people 
are not only willing and ready to assist Government in its work of ameliora- 
tion among the Mussulman masses, but are themselves endeavouring to 
improve the condition of the nation at large. The two Mahommedan 
societies at these places have entered heart and soul into the work of 
reform and improvement. In Upper India measures are being taken to 
establish a cheap daily paper for the people to be sold at railway stations 
by sweetmeat-sellers throughout the Urdu-speaking districts, from Bhagul- 
poor, in Bengal, far up to the Punjab. This proposed newspaper, I am told, 
is not intended to be the organ of any particular race, but rather of the 
whole of the Urdu-speaking people, both Hindoo and Mahommedan. 

The “ Mahommedan Social Eeformer,” published at Aliygarh, represents 
to a great extent the new ideas which are in action among us. There is 
every sign, there is every hope, that we have now reached the turning 
point of the crisis in our social existence ; once safely through this stage, 
we shall not be behind any nation in the march of progress. But the 
present is the moment when assistance, direct and indirect, is most needetl 
from an impartial Government to enable us to renovate our national and 
social life. In asking for and expecting so much, we do not mean that the 
British should deal unfairly with any other of the subject races. The 
British, in their capacity of peace-makers in India, can afford to be just and 
fair towards all. We do not wish to see the Hindoos thrust out from ail 
educational institutions. We do not desire a monopoly of State patronage ; 
we do not wish, that the Government schools and colleges should dispense 
Mahommedan learning only, to the exclusion of Western knowledge and 
literature ; we do not ask that the money taken from the Hindoos should 
be spent on us. It would be unfortunate indeed if any Mahommedan 
ever wished for all or any of these things. What we want is, that the 
British in India should observe the strictest impartiality between the 
various races of the Empire. 

The October number of the ‘^CornhiU Magazine,” in an anti-Mahomme- 
dan article, said, that our chief grievance lies in the policy of indifference 
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and non-iotervention wMch tbe Britisb. lioid in their dealings with the 
Indian races.” No Government can well be indifferent to the political, 
social, or moral welfare of any section of its subjects, much less of a mighty 
proportion, amounting at the lowest estimate to some thirty millions. It 
may be indifferent to their religious customs, but not to their social or 
moral concerns. And hence it is that the British Government has 
established schools, more or less assisted by imperial aids, for the proper 
education of its Hindoo subjects in Western learning and their own lan- 
guage and literature. The Mahommedans want the same. We require 
assistance in transforming our old scholastic establishments, wherever these 
may be found existing, into primary and preparatory schools where the 
English language will be taught in conjunction with our own. And when 
necessary, we expect the same assistance in the formation of new ones ; 
-.but where separate establishments are not needed, we require that Mussul- 
man teachers should be attached to the Hindoo institutions for instructing 
Mussulman youths in their vernacular and Persian. We also require 
training institutions for teachers speaking our own language, we require 
that a fair proportion of the money we pay unto the State should be 
applied towards onr education and social amelioration. Above ail, we 
require the funds of Mahommedan endowments to be utilised for the 
education of Mahommedans; and when they enter the' Government 
schools and colleges we expect that they should be placed on an equal 
footing with their Hindoo fellow-subjects. At present the principle of 
exclusion is so powerful, that while the representatives of other races make 
use of Mahommedan endowments and enjoy Mahommedan scholarships, 
the Mahommedans in the Calcutta Presidency College itself, I am told, are 
debarred from holding a graduate scholarship. 

The movement for Western education at present going on among the 
majority of Indian Mahommedans is combined with a desire for cutting 
off the excrescences which have gathered on their simple religious system 
from ages of contact with the various races of the Empire. The Mussul- 
mans, in the effort to elevate the subject nations, degraded themselves ; 
they paid the penalty exacted by an avenging Nemesis, by adopting man} 
of the supei-stitious customs and observances of the Hindoos ; most of tlie 
Hindoo converts retained all their old associations, all their old habits of 
thought, and handed them down to their descendants, like the Western 
barbarians who continued to worship Odin and Preya under the names and 
symbols of Christ and the Yirgin. 

The Mahommedans of India, as you are aw'are, are divided into two 
gz’eat sects— the Soonnites and the Shiites ; these again are divided into 
many sub- sections. The, two principal sects differ from each other on 
many doctrinal as well as historical points. But the feeling is universal 
amongst educated Mahommedans, whether belonging to the one or the 
other sect, that primary secular education should include some moral and 
religions training, and that Islam, shaking off the mass of superstitions 
which have become attached to it, should revert to its original purity. 
In the present state of society among the Mahommedans themselves, the 
practical application of the former principle is not unattended with, 
difficiiities. But I may remark that the addition of a few chapters of the 
Koran to the curriculum of studies (say, in the primary schools), with some 
general ethical treatises, without any intermixture of sectarian or dogmatic 
theology, would go far towards conciliating the religious prejudices of tiif‘ 
Mussulmans of ail sects. 

The idea of a reform is grand in its nature, and deserves the attention 
and appreciation of the people whose forefathers originated the Teutonic 
revolt in the Latin Church. As among the Christians, this phase of 
thought in the Mussulman world to all appearances leads and will lead to 
a rigid, uncompromising literalism in one direction, and a noble rationalism 
in the other. 
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Some I’ecent oceurreaeea, which, oa account of their political character, I 
am debarred from discussing here, haye strengthened the old English 
notion that Mam is a religion of aggression, and that, such being the case, 
a Mahommedan renaissance must mean the manifestation of a principle of 
war* ' 

More utterly mistaken ideas cannot exist. Eyery religion, in some 
stage of its career, has been aggresiye. Biassed as people are by th© pre- 
judices of thirteen centuries, it may surprise many to hear that Islam is 
essentially a religion of peace. To take one example. There is nothing in 
Mam which is not compatible with the most absolute loyalty to a de facto 
sovereign of whatever creed. Islam makes it the duty of every Moslem, 
when once he has accepted the protection of a non-Mahommedan sovereign 
— when once he has taken up the status of a Miistameen — to repay by 
absolute loyalty the protection he enjoys ; he is bound to assist the sove- 
reign against the public enemies, and to observe the municipal laws of the 
State equally with them. It is only in cases of extreme religious persecu- 
tion and civil ostracism that the Mussulmans are allowed to have recourse 
to arms. If a Government were to prevent its Mahommedan subjects 
from observiug the ordinances of their religion ; or if it were to forbid 
them to obey the call to prayer, or attendance at mosques ; or were to 
interfere with the quiet enjoyment of private rights and privileges accord- 
ing to the Moslem code ; or if it allowed people of other faiths to maltreat 
Mahommedans whilst proceeding to their places of worship, or to insult 
such places, &c,, then — and even then only with a reasonable hope of 
success are they permitted to take up arms against the de facto Govern- 
ment. But if there is no reasonable hope of success, the Moslems must 
migrate. The Moriseoes of Spain furnish an example. They were richer 
and wealthier than the Indian Mussulmans, and certainly not their inferior 
in warlike prowess ; but when they found that the fanaticism of the bigot 
of the Escurial and his minister made it difficult for them to live in Spain 
in the due observance of their religious usages, they, instead of claiming 
those rights, arms in hand, or trying to regain their supremacy, migrated in 
a body to Africa, and Spain lost for ever her element of vitality. 

The Indian Mahommedans are in the full enjoyment of their religious 
rights (though a few cases to the contrary have been known) ; their 
mosques are open ; no one interferes with their calls to prayer ; they 
observe their religious ordinances without the least hindrance. What 
incentive can they have to rise in arms or abet a conspiracy against the 
British ? If a Mussulman were to do so, he would act in direct contra- 
vention of his religion. 

As a social subject of the character under review is apt to be mis- 
apprehended for a political matter, I must not enter into further details. 
But I must claim your indulgence with regard to one point. A small, 
uninfluential sect in Lower Bengal — recruited for the most part from the 
ranks of common menial servants, butchers, boatmen, &c., and officered 
by ill-read bigots, with no lawful careers in life under the British Govern- 
ment— has brought itself of late years into the most unfortunate prominence. 
The unanimous opinion of the respectable portion of the Mussulman 
community, the authoritative dicta of four distinct bodies of Moslem 
jurists, t have condemned the proceedings of this ill-starred body of zealots 
as iniquitous and contrary to the laws of the Great Prophet. It is most 
unfortunate, and likely to lead to the most disastrous consequences, that 

* I tlo not allude to tbe tragical fate of Chief Justice Horman, whatever pain and 
sorrow I may feel at the loss of one who was not only a personal friend, hut also one 
of the best well-wishers of our community. An individual crime, abhorred by all 
classes of people, has no connection with social or national questions. 

1 1 allude to the late Fate was, whose nature has been so much misunderstood by 
the English people in general. 
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tla© Englisli should so far lose their sense of justice as to allow themselves 
to be prejudiced against the whole nation, on account of the misdeeds of a 
few individuals. Dissatisfaction with particular measures of Government 
is verj different from disaffection. Both phases of political feeling exist in 
the very midst of you ; you can differentiate between the two. 

I earnestly pray you, therefore, to deal with us more justly and fairly in 
the uture ; you can scarcely imagine the pain one reckless word spoken by 
Englishmen causes to that mass of loyal men whose staunch faithfulness 
has stood the test of more than a hundred years, and difficulties of no 
uncommon magnitude, and whom, now, in a moment of panic, or under 
the influence of unworthy passions, the English class together nnder the 
head of malcontents and irreconcileables. 

"With regard to the status of woman among the Mahommedans, very 
curious and entertaining notions are held in England. It is thought that 
they are prisoners in dungeons ; it is thought that they are no better than 
slaves ; that whenever the master of the house gets into a passion, he 
invariably puts them into a sack and throws them into the sea (however, 
as there is no sea in India, this must be meant metaphorically) ; it is 
thought that without rights, without privileges, without education, they 
drag on a miserable existence, unrelieved by a single ray of light. I 
wonder what our ladies would say to all this ! 

Women among the Mahommedans possess exactly the same privileges 
and rights as the men ; there is no law of ‘^coverture” and “mei’ger^^ 
among them ; marriage gives no right to the man which it does not give to 
the woman. 

Marriage among the Mahommedans is essentially a civil contract ; 
acceptance and consent form the basis of a Mahommedan marriage ; and 
though in India some Hindu ceremonies are gone through after the deed 
of marriage has been drawn up and attested, the principle always remains 
the same. The man is asked whether he accepts the woman as his wife ; 
he answers in the affirmative ; the woman is asked whether she accepts 
him as her husband ; she answers ‘‘Yes ; then follow the usual phrases 
about honour and love. A deed is drawn up by a qualified person in 
Mahommedan law and duly attested. 

In Upper India and Behar, and among the Hindustani Mahommedans 
in Bengal, men scarcely ever marry under twenty, women never under 
fifteen or sixeen. But very often men are beyond thirty and women above 
twenty before they think of marriage. Among the Bengali! Mahommedans 
early marriages are rather frequent, in imitation of the Bengalli Hindus. 

A Mahommedan wife among the lower classes is, from what I have seen 
and heard in England, decidedly not less happy than a married woman 
among the lower classes of the English. Among the upper classes, the 
ladies, though they do not possess the culture and the luxuries of Paris 
and of London, certainly do not lead the life you mark out for them in your 
imagination. They rule despotically within their own homes. The hus- 
band and the father have to bow to their authority, and though they do not 
appear among men, their influence does not remain confined within the 
four walls of the house ; it extends throughout the whole circle of their 
husband’s or father’s acquaintances. 

Invitations and presents are always sent to the lady of the house, and 
are sent by the friend’s wife, or, in her absence, the eldest female relative. 
Often, after the mother’s death, the eldest daughter, married or unmarried, 
becomes the centre of home-life. The old English notion of women posess- 
ing no souls according to the Moslem creed is, I believe, exploded by this 
time ; but Westerns generally are still under the impression that Mahom- 
medanism promotes polygamy, or, more properly speaking, polygyny. 
Nothing better exemplifies the naiscMevous results of a want of proper 
information. 
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Among the pre-Islamite Arabs the condition of woman was extremely 
wretched and miserable. Polygamy prevailed to an extent simply in- 
conceivable. There were no recognised laws of marriage. The general 
licentiousness of manners in the surrounding countries about the Prophet’s 
time was, beyond measure, frightful. The amelioration etfected in the 
condition of women by the Mahommedan laws is alone sufficient to stamp 
Islam as one of the noblest institutions in the universe. By the laws of 
the Prophet, a man can have four wives provided he can do “Justice” 
among them, that is, treat them with equal regard and affection ; other- 
wise lie shall have but one. This simple law, whilst providing for the 
condition of society in those times, is an indirect but effective prohibition 
of polygamy. In those days, and even now, the general absence of all 
provision in Eastern countries, by which women are enabled to procure a 
livelihood for themselves, served to make polygamy a principle of self- 
preservation on their part. The law of the Prophet kept in view this fact, 
whilst doing away with polygamy as an institution. In the present circum- 
stances of the world the prohibitory clause becomes the legal principle of 
action. 

In India, it is only a few of the rich who can afford to have the luxury 
of several establishments that have more wives than one. Polygamy, as 
an institution, is fast disappearing under the new light in which the laws 
of the Prophet are being read. The majority even now disapprove of it ; 
and I may say, on the authority of the “Mahommedan Social Beformer ” 
of September last, that 95 Mahommedans out of every 100 are perfect 
monogamists. 

A Bengalli gentleman, in an address delivered at Birmingham, spoke of 
us with much asperity. Bef erring to the result of the Mahommedan 
conquest on Hindu women, he said (I quote his words as given in the 
Association's journal): “Their women, who had full liberty during the 
ancient period, and had received education as in other civilised countries, 
were deprived of their liberty, the men being obliged to keep their wives 
and sisters for safety confined to the house.” If the Mahommedans had 
ever been guilty of the deeds the Baboo insinuates, there was no lack of 
men among the Hindus of the North-west, at any rate, to enact an Eastern 
Sicilian Vespers. 

I do not know, however, whether the Hindu women, prior to the Mahom- 
medan conquest, used or not to come out in public. Possibly they might 
have done this and more besides. But I once fell in with the translation 
of a passage from Munnoo which goes directly against the assertions of 
Bengalli gentlemen of the present day. It runs thus; — “Women,” says 
Munnoo, “ love their beds, their seats, their ornaments ; they have impure 
appetites, they love wrath, they show weak flexibility and bad conduct. 
Hay and night women must be kept in subjection.”* Munnoo, I must 
remind those who have not heard of him, was not a Mahommedan ; he 
was a good old Hindoo of the good olden times, when, if we are to 
believe Bengalli gentlemen, Hindu women used to be worshipped by their 
lords. 

However that might be, the Mahommedans distinctly deny the ques- 
tionable honour of introducing what you call the Zenana system in India. 
The Mahommedans had no knowledge of this custom till they entered 
India. In all Mahommedan countries women appear in public, though 
with veils j in the Ealyats of Persia, in Kashgaria, in Turkish Bosnia, and 
various other parts they even dispense with them, f \ 

An explanation of the term zeifhma, imA what is supposed to be its 

* Tytler’s “ Consideratioas on the State of India,” vol. i., p. 237. 

t Compare “Malcolm’s Sketches,” “Frontier Lands of the Christian and the 
Turk,” “ The Travels of Ibii-Batuta,” &o. 
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Tiirkisb. equivalent, jSfxrem, will further elucidate the subject. Zenana is 
a i^ersian word, signifying women-folk, and, in its secondary acceptation, 
anything or anyplace peculiarly belonging to women. The term 
is an Arabic word, and means a sacred place, interdicted to all vulgar 
access ; and as ladies' apartments are in our eyes sacred as any sanctuary or 
shrine (and English ladies will, I am sure, appreciate this feeling) we 
naturally style them Marem. Now, in these terms I do not see anything to 
show that the Mahommedans introduced the custom of utter seclusion into 
India; perhaps they prove, on the contrary, that the Mussulmans intro- 
duced a nobler conception of women among the nation whose gods took 
pride in degrading the sex. If the custom did not exist in India before 
the Conquest, and if the Mahommedans did not adopt it from the Hindoos, 
it must have resulted from the exclusiveness of the conquering race and 
its wish to remain separate from the conquered. The exclusive habits of 
the English in India make the conduct of the Mahommedans intelligible. 
The Austrians in Lombardy afford another example of this principle. Yet, 
notwithstanding the baneful influences to which the Mussulmans were 
exposed, they always allowed their women ampler privileges than exist now 
in some parts of Europe. 

The education of women is as obligatory upon Mahommedans as that of 
men. And hence it is that from the time of Eazia Begum, the daughter of 
the second Affghan King of Delhi, down to her late Highness, Nawab 
Secimdra Begum, of Bhopal, and her noble and gifted daughter, there has 
been no lack of ladies of talent and acquirements.'^* 

The machinery of female education among us is interesting in more 
respects than one. Among the better classes, it is customary to have one 
or two Atoos^ or governesses, in the house. 

These Atoos are invariably w^ell-born, belonging to old decayed families, 
and obliged by circumstances to procure a livelihood for themselves by 
private teaching. They are, as a general rule, good Arabic and Persian 
scholars. They not only teach the daughters of the house, but dispense 
instruction to the girls of the neighbourhood gratis, and with'the free per- 
mission of the mistress. In Upper India, the course of study includes 
higher branches of learning than in Behar and Upper Bengal ; in Arabic, 
I am informed, the ladies often going as far as the Hedaya, a profitless 
work on jurisprudence. But the general curriculum in Persian includes 
history, poetry, some ethical treatises, and a little arithmetic, and composi- 
tion ; in Arabic, grammar, reading and construing partially the Koran. 
In some places the course goes beyond this ; in others it falls short of it. 

The education of the poorer classes is always confined to reading a few 
chapters of the Koran, joined to a little Urdu. 

Sewing, embroidery, and other branches of needlework, ai’e considered 
necessary accomplishments to a lady's education ; and among the upper 
classes the daughters are, with rare exceptions, well-taught in these arts. 
Here, again, the girls of the poorer neighbours receive the benefit of that 
charity which Islam inculcates among its professors, and learn as much of 
sewim and needlework as the cares of a poor household would allow. 

In Upper India and in some parts of Behar, music and also singing are 
often taught ; but these are not considered so requisite as ladies' accom- 
plishments as in Europe. A desire, however, for these ennobling arts is 
spreading rapidly among the Mahommedans. 

Another necessary point in a lady's education is the superintendence of 
the kitchen. You will recall to mind the story of the cream tarts in the 
“Arabian Nights;” the fair Indian descendants* of those Arab ladies have 

The daughter of the Prophet was one of the most accomplished ladies the w^orld 
ha® seen. In India, the daughters of Shah Jahan and of Aurunga^sebe were remark- 
able for thoir |)ciitical abilities# 
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not allowed tlie art of cookery to deteriorate. For myself, I consider tlie 
cultivation of the gastronomic art one of the great tests of a nation^s pro- 
gress ; and it might possibly be an. advantage (socially speaking) if a 
proper teaching of this branch of learning conld be given to the Hindoos 
of the Lower Provinces, who are behind every other civilised nation in this 
respect. 

English education, with but few exceptions, has made no way amongst 
Mahonimedan ladies. The creation of a desire is necessary to the proper 
appreciation of any object ; and the desire or taste is engendeiod 
only by the want or need of that object. Our ladies do not as yet feel the 
necessity of learning the English language or literature. English ladies in 
no way interest themselves in their behalf ,* they do not visit them, they 
do not care for them. What object, then, have our ladies in learning their 
language? If they can live in their dignity', we can live in ours ; if they 
will hedge themselves in their divinity, we have only to follow their 
example. This is not my argument, this is the argument which our ladies 
adduce. I would, on the contrary, have every Mussulman girl taught some 
of the languages and literature of the West. 

If English ladies had come forward and mixed with Mahommedan ladies, 
if they had set down on their visiting lists the names of some respectable 
Mussulman families, and had spared time to see and talk with their wives 
and daughters, they would have done far more to accelerate the work of 
social reform, to rivet the bonds of affection, than a whole mass of legisla- 
tion. 

These ladies w’ould at first have found some difficulty in the want of com- 
mon topics of conversation and in the difierence of habits and tastes; but 
before the novelty bad worn off, all these' difficulties would have been 
smoothed by the creation of common subjects of interest. But English 
ladies must not enter our families with the patronising tone and manner 
which is considered the orthodox way of improving a people. They must 
converse with our ladies just as they would with their country-women and 
equals. There may be some difference in the ininwtm of etiquette; 
but in the natural ease and elegance of manners, in the frank simplicity 
and unaffectedness which stamp a lady everywhere, they will not find our 
women inferior to many European nations. 

It could be wished that English ladies in India would follow the example 
of Madame MacMahon in Algeria, who, whilst studiously respecting the 
customs of Algerian ladies, tried to impart to them a knowledge of Em-o- 
pean life.*^ 

Comer sadoyies^ at which English, Mahommedan, and Hindoo ladies 
could meet and exchange friendly courtesies, would not only bring the 
English and the Mahommedan together, hut would remove the race- 
prejudices which the Bengalli Hindoo often entertains towards the . 
Miissiilman. 

Men must at present be excluded from such conmrsaziones ; and though 
this may appear unnecessary to English ladies, a sense of duty in the cause 
which their husbands, and fathers, and brothers profess to promote will 
afford the motive; and something of the charm of simplicity, combined 
with frankness, might make the meetings not altogether tedious and devoid 
of interest. 

Though there is no difficulty in English ladies visiting Mahommedan 
ladies, except such as exists on their own part, at fijst they will find it 
decidedly difficult to persuade our ladies to visit them. But better 
knowledge of each other would make them feel sure that they will be 
secure from offensive intrusions during their calls* 

In this way, English ladies would do incalculable good, the beneficial 

* During tile Marshal’s Oovernor-GencraiBhip. 
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effects of wMch will not remain confined to one class ; it will gradoally 
make its way from the upper to the lower strata, and the whole mass of 
society wiU be vivified with new life. 

Mahommedan gentlemen have decided objections to allowing their 
daughters to attend schools with girls of other races, often of the lowest 
class ; and the lower classes of Mussulmans are deterred by motives of 
creed and difference of language. Many gentlemen now wish to avail 
themselves of English governesses, but are prevented by the difficulty in 
obtaining them, fear as to any tampering with the religious ideas of their 
daughters (a sort of feeling akin to what Protestants entertain towards 
Boman Catholic governesses), and such like. The corresponding members 
of this Association might do well to try to set these matters in a proper 
light. 

In the meantime Government can give an extra impetus to the move- 
ment for education now going on among the Mahommedans, by attaching 
cheap primary girls’ schools for the poor classes of Mussulmans to the 
existing endowments, as at Hooghly, Jessore, and other places in Bengal, 
Behar, and the North-west. The Itimad-ud-Bowla Fund in Punjab — a 
purely Mahommedan endowment — could be utilised for the same and cognate 
purposes, 

I fear I have trespassed too long upon your attention, but the import- 
ance of the subject would not admit of any curtailment. And though I 
am aware I have neither treated it exhaustively nor in the way it really 
deserved, and have, in one or two places, been obliged to go over the same 
grounds as some English writers, I hope I have succeeded in throwing 
some new light upon the social condition of the Mussulmans of India, and 
in creating some interest in their favour among you. 

But before I conclude, let me add that those who have really the good 
of India at heart — alike Hindoo, Mahommedan, and English — should 
forget their national prejudices and race-antagonisms in that one object. 

“ United India ” should be the watchword of future progress. 


rf. TA-YtOB., FRINTEB, ORA.YS’EOK.E PEACE, FETTER EANB, LONDON, £.0, 
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I. The object of this Association is to assist the movements towards social 
improvement now taking place in India. 

II. Although the social progi-ess of two hundred millions of people is an 
object of such vast dimensions that it may appear at first sight to be utterly 
beyond the scope of any association of individuals to aid it, yet it must be 
remembered that movements of this nature generally commence with isolated 
efforts, widening by degrees till they embrace in their sphere of action whole 
communities of people. 

III. The Committee are in possession of evidence that such movements 
have already begun, and that not from one, but from several indigenous 
centres in difiereut parts of India. These efforts are clearly capable of being 
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materially assisted by the action of an Association like that for which they 
now venture to solicit public support. 

IV. It would, however, , be difficult to obtain adequate support in aid of an 
object of this kind withoirt a more general knowledge than is commonly met 
with in this CQuntry of the social condition of India, and of the attempts that 
are being made there towards improvement. One of the main objects, there- 
fore, of this Association will be to impart information by means of lectures, 
conversaziones, correspondence, and intercourse with the natives of India, and 
by the Journal of the Association.* 

Y. The objects of the Association, therefore, are the following : — 

1. To impart information with the view of awakening general interest 

in this country in the social condition of the people of India. 

2. To assist the movements now in progress in various parts of India 

towards general . social improvement, and especially at present 
in respect to fem^e edp-Qation, the encouragement of schools of 
arts and industry, and friendly intercourse between the English 
and the Indian races.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3. To obtain information from all parts of India where efforts are beiug 

made in furtherance of any of these objects, by means of corre- 
spondence with leadei^ of thought and" with reformers who are at 
■ ‘ * • present labouring, under enormous difficulties, in a field of unlimited 

extent. 

4. To encourage as much as possible natives of India to visit England, 

and to assist those who do come to this country, by facilitating 
their introduction to English families, and affording them the 
means of becoming better acquainted, than they otherwise could 
be, with the domestic life of English people ; so that they may 
acquire a taste for the habits and pursuits of refined society, and 
have opportunities of studying to the best advantage EilgHsh ideas, 
institutions, and customs. 

VI. As the main purport of. the Association is to effect its objects by co- 

operation and intercourse , between people differing in race and creed, it is 
obvious that, for all purposes coming within the scope of the Society’s 
operations, the common ground of ahsblute neutrality, in regard to religion, is 
the only position that can be occupied. ^ 

VII. One branch of the Association already exists ’at Bristol, and another at 
Edinburgh ; and it 'is hO|)ed that, in course of time, branches will be esta- 
blished in‘Other large Cities.; 

Vin. The subscription , to the Association is Ten Shillings and -upwards per 
annum, which will entitle the Subscriber to all the privileges - of membership. 
Associate Menqbers . subscribing Five Shillings per annum will be entitled to 
admission to lectures, the Monthly Journal, and other privileges, except the 
right of voting. 

IX. The names of Subscribers, Donations, and Subscriptions, to be sent to 
either of the Honorary Secretaries, Miss E. A. Manning, 35, Blomfield-road, W., 
or Rev, T. Htjnteb, 8, Queen-square, W.C. 


^ The Journal is at present published monthly at Bristol, and may be had on applica- 
tion to Miss Carpenter, Bed Lodge House, in that city. 
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PREFACE 


Ma pr^cldente brochure sur Gibraltar (1) 
fut entreprise S. la suggestion d’ Auguste Comte 


(1) Gibraltar, or foreign Policy of England. London, 
John Chapman, KingWilllam’^ street, Strand, 1856. 


et ^crite avec son approbation. Le present 
opuscule (1) parait dans des circonstances bien 
differentes : car je suis rMuit a deplorer, avec 
tons ses disciples, la perte de ce guide et 
maitre. C’est dans I’assurance que ce dont il 
me dissuadait Tan dernier lui paraitrait op- 
portun cette annee , que j’entreprends ce nou- 
veau travail, Je I’oifre comme un tribut h sa 
m^moire , comme un gage que le noble exemple 
de son devouement & la cause de THumanite 
ne saurait etre perdu. Sa voix ne peut plus 
se faire entendre, mais son esprit vit en nous ; 
et I’energie croissants de notre action mutuelle 
montrera, je I’espere, que ses disciples sont 


(1) India. London, John Chapmann, 1857, 




rfeolus a poursuivre son oeuvre. Je I’offre en- 
core comme une preuve de sympathie a tons 
ceux qui partagent ma foi. Je le raets enfin au 
service de I’Humanite. 

II faut payer de sa personne, Quaiid j’at- 
taque aussi ouverteraent , je ne songe pas 
ra’abriter. Je ne me fais pas non plus illusion 
sur I’accueil reserve aux opinions que ces pa- 
ges renferment. Cependant, je n’ai pas ecrit 
avec m^pris pour les id6es qui sont encore en 
vigueur dans ce pays, ni dans un esprit d’op- 
position frondeuse envers ie sentiment de la 
majorite. 

« lo parlo per ver diro, 

» Non per odio d’ altrui, nfe per disprezzo. » 


Je demanderais volontiers aux lecteurs im- 
partiaiix de me juger d’apres Fepigraphe de 
raa premiere page , qui rend I’esprit dans le- 
quel ce travail a etd concu. Car, Je crois que 
le temps est venu de proclamer hautement les 
euseignements du Positivisme , et de produire 
au grand jour, sans hesitation corame sans re- 
ticence , les solutions morales fournies par ce 
systeme aux grandes questions qui agitent la 
societe tout entiere. Je ne decline pas le peril- 
leux honneur de 1’ avant-garde. 

II ne s’agit point ici d’ exposer les bases dog- 
matiques ni le systeme religieux qui constitue 
le Positivisme ; je dois me renferraer, comme 
pour Gibraltar, dans 1’ application de ses prin- 
cipes a un cas special. C’est a ce point de vue 


que mon travail doit etre jugd, pour qu’on puisse 
apprecier convenablement les motifs qui m’ont 
amene a y introduire des formules qui, au pre- 
mier abord, sembleraientetrangbres a mon rai- 
sonnement; d’autre part, quelques personnefi 
trouveront que j’ai heurte sans necessite les 
croyances actuelleraent existantes. Cependant 
je n’ai dit de la religion que ce qui etait indis- 
pensable h mon sujet. L’ elaboration conscien- 
cieuse de ses propres opinions sur de sembla- 
bles questions entraine une disposition d’esprit 
peu propre a choquer ou irriter autrui. Get 
effort donne le courage de s’expriraer ouver- 
tement, et doit inspirer en m6me temps le res- 
pect et la sympathie. 

South-fields, Wandsworth, 9 novembre 1857. 




INTRODUCTION 


DES 

OmiONS ACTtEttES SUE LES RELATIONS DE L’OCCIDENT, 
AYEC LE RESTE DE LA TERRE. 

La question de I’insurrection de I’lnde a vive- 
ment attird etpreoccupe rattention, non-seuleraent 
de I’Angleterre, mais aussi de TOccident tout en~ 
tier. 

Un positiviste anglais, aussi energique que de- 



voue, M. Richard Congreve, a applique les prin- 
cipes de la nouvelle doctrine h I’appreciation de cet 
important evenement. Au milieu de la violente 
effervescence qu’a produite en Angleterre la 
revolution hindoue, ii n’a pas craint de pro- 
clamer hautement la preponderance de la mo- 
rale sur la politique. Un tel acte honore sans 
doute celui quiasu ea prendre la ferme initiative, 
mais ilindique aussi la veritable estimeque me- 
rite la forte population a laquelle on ne craint pas 
de dire etde proclameiiaverite, alors meme qu’elle 
cheque de longues habitudes et d’inlimes suscep- 
tibilites. Et, comme I’a dit si justement M. Con- 
greve, en parlant du peuple anglais : « je suis pei*- 
suade qu’il ecoutera tout appel fait a ses sentiments 
eleves. La nation qui a produit Milton, Cromwell, 
et les soldats de Cromwell comprendra toujours 
ce qu’il peut y avoir de noble, de grand etde des- 
interesse dans line action. » 

Mais la question de Unde n’est qu’un cas par- 
ticulier d’une question plus gendrale; celle des re- 
lations des peoples occidentaux avec le reste de la 
terre. Ces relations ont die abandonndes jusqu’ici 
a une activitd ddsordonnee. Chaque peuple de 


I’Europe occideutale s’est trouve placd dans une 
situation plus ou moius analogue a celle de I’An- 
gleterre ; et Ton peut dire que nous avons tous 
notre question de Vlnde. M. Congreve a du surtout 
porter son attention sur la question speciale, mais 
d’une si haute importance, qu’il avail entrepris de 
trailer. C’est pour cela que je crois convenable, 
pour le public fran^ais, d’indiquer d’une maniere 
sommaire, mais distincte, les principes fondamen- 
taux d’apr^s lesquels la doctrine positive apprecie 
et juge les rapports des peoples enlre eux, et sur- 
tout ceux des populations avancees avec celles qui 
le sont relativement moins. Un rapide aperQu 
de I’dtat des opinions actuelles sur ce sujet mon- 
trera I’urgence de faire prevaloir enfin des princi- 
pes fixes d’appreciation, dans des questions livrdes 
au plus grand d^sordre, et oii prevalent necessai- 
reraent d’assez basses inspirations. 

Laissons de cote, pour ie moment, I’Angleterre, 
plus specialement interessde dans la question, et 
voyons comment, en France, se partagent les opi- 
nions sur ce sujet, et en general sur la nature 
des relations de I’Occident avec les autres peuples 


de la terre. II y a plus d’un enseignement h tirer 
de cetexamen. 

Nous avons vul’ecole retrograde, du moins en 
France, prendre interet a la population liindoue. 
Nous avons vu les journaux appartenant aux di- 
verses nuances de ce parti faire ressortir avec beau- 
coup de justesse et de verite ce qu’avaient d’o- 
dieux les precedes de repression employes par 
I’Angleterre, d’exagerd les recits des alrocites des 
indigenes, et combien etait au fond Idgitime I’in- 
surrection d’un peuple, protestant contre une do- 
mination etrangere, oppressive et bautaine. 

Mais, sans suspecter nullement la sincdrite de 
telles opinions, il est permis de croire qu’une sorte 
de repulsion pour I’Angleterre elle-meme a invo- 
lontairement contribud a developper cette sym- 
pathie pour la population hindoue. 

Et en effet, nous voyons les meme gens approu- 
ver etsanctionner, dans d’autres cas, une conduiie 
etune domination fort analogues k cede de I’An- 
gleterre dans I’lnde. 11 y a plus, ils sont bien loin 
souvent de protester contre I’oppression beaucoup 
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plus grave encore, d’une partie de I’Occident par 
une autre. 

II y a done au fond inconsequence et indecision, 
dans les opinions de I’ecole retrograde, snr les 
rapports entre I’Occident et le reste de notre pla- 
nete. 

Et, en definitive, Ton peut dire, qtie la doctrine 
theologique (catholique, ou protestante dans toutes 
ses nuances quelconques)n’a pu, et ne peut raison- 
nablement resoudre la question de la nature des 
relations des peuples entre eux. Cela tientau ca- 
ractere absolu de cette doctrine. Elle ne peut con- 
cevoir, eu effet, ni la sagesse ni Timportance de 
conceptions religieuses si differentes des theories 
chrMennes; aussi, ne manifeste-t-elle envers les 
diverses religions orientales qu’un vollairianisme 
superficiel, aussi pen rationnel qne peusyrapathi- 
que. Faute de pouvoir rapporter chaque religion h 
sa destination propre, les theories chrdtiennes ne 
peuvent presider a aucune operation etendue sus- 
ceptible de determiner desahitaireset lentes trans- 
formations chez les populations de I’Orient. Elies ne 
savent qu’indiquerbanalemcnt une identiquesolu- 

b 
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lion k tons lescas, quelque divers qu’ils soient. 
nous avons vu le protestanlisme anglican proposer 
la bible et le regime parlementaire, comme moyen 
de civiliserles peuplades oceaniques. Une si naive 
exageration de I’esprit absolu, n’est en realite, que 
Texpression derniere de la tendance propreatous 
les tbeologismes quelconques. 

Nous concentrerons noire discussion^ cetegard, 
sur le catholicisme, qoi est a la fois la plus sys- 
lematique et la plus digne, des doctriues theologi- 
qiies. Maisnotre appreciation s’etendra au fond, et 
avec plus de raison encore, k toutes les theories 
theologiques et mdtaphysiques. 

Des son debut le catholicisme, meconnaissant 
la continuite sociale, montra son inaptitude a 
comprendre eta rendre justice, aux doctrines pro- 
duces en dehors de son sein. Les plaisanteries 
de saint Augustin sur le paganisme sont aussi su- 
perficielles que celles de Voltaire sur le christia- 
nisme. Certes une religion qui avail preside a de 
si grandes destinees, qui avail gouverne revolu- 
tion esthetique de la Grece et la noble aclivite du 
peuple-roi, devaiinecessairement etre autre chose 
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qu’une longue, et vaste, et puerile mystification. 
Aussi en ce cas, le succes de la raillerie prouvait 
seulement, Faffaissement de la doctrine anterieure, 
et Fopportunite de la doctrine nouvelle. Ainsi des 
Forigine, le calholicisme ne put pas meme rendre 
justice au passe d’ou il emanait. 11 fut ingrat dfe 
son berceau. 

Ce defaut originel s’est toujours conserve •, dans 
la pratique des choses, il n’a pu etre convenable- 
ment modifie que par la sagesse d’un sacerdoce 
toujours si sup&ieur k sa doctrine (1); si le 
catholicisme a pu meconnaitre d’ou il sortait, que 
sera-ce done, lorsqu’il s’agira de peoples si eloi- 
gnfe, et de moeurssi diffdrentes desndtres. Aussi 
n’a-t-ii su voir en general, dans les religions de 
FOrient (Turquie, Chine, Inde) que des aberra- 
tions plus ou moins monstrueuses, au lieu de les 


(1) On doit remarquer, en effet, que e’est I’introduc- 
tion du gSnie social de Rome dans la constitution du sa- 
cerdoce catholique, qui a procure ^ celui-ci sa haute 
efficacite. Aussi le vrai catholicisme a-t-il dtd justement 
qualifl^ de la denomination de ronwm. 
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concevoir comme des theories fort convenable- 
ment adaptees h un etat donne de civilisation, et 
dignes, par suite, de sympathie et de respect (1). 

Si Ton examine les tentatives du proselytisrae 
eatholique en Orient, nous les voyons aussi sou- 
vent inefficaces, que souvent renouvelees. Mais, il 
est juste de dire cependant, que dans lesluttes san- 
glantes de I’Occident avec les autres peoples, la sa- 
gesse du sacerdoce a souvent contre-balance les 
funestes effets d’une doctrine absolue. Ainsi, la 
toldrante moderation d’Olmedo proteste centre le 
fanatismeoppressif de Gortez. Dans la conquete de 
I’Amerique, le clergd espagnol s’est habituelle- 
roent constitue I’organe dnergique de la morale 


(1) 11 faut excepter les tentatives remarquables, quoi- 
que infructueuses, des Jdsuites dans I’lnde et dans la Chine, 
Le pouvoir papal, consequent i I’esprlt absolu de son 
dogme, a da flnalement condamner ces efforts pour intro- 
duire I’esprit relatif, dans le prosdlytisme oriental. 
Mais on pent difiicilement concevoir comment I’aver- 
sion pour le catholicisme, peut assez aveugler les 
philosophes, pour leur faire trouver un sujet de re- 
probation dans cette manifere d’agir d’uiie memorable 
corporation.. 



contre Toppression. Cette noble conduite, trop 
pea efficace du reste, tient non pas a la nature 
de la doctrine, mais 'a I’exislence d’un pouvoir 
spirituel distinct du pouvoir temporel, et organe 
necessaire de la preponderance de la morale sar 
la politique 5 du moinslant que ie clergd conserve 
une digne independence. 

Ainsi done, en resume, le catholicisme, et en 
gendral toute doctrine theologique quelconque, 
ne peut concevoir ni diriger, Taction de TOccideut 
sur le reste dela terre. Aussi laisse-t-il se develop- 
per librement une aclivite desordonnee, qu’il ne 
peut ni eclairer ui conduire- 

Mais ce sent, la conduite et les doctrines du 
parti progressiste, ou qui du moins Test d’inten- 
tion sinon de fait, qui meritent toute notre atien- 

tiOD. 

Les sympathies des progressistes, et surtout de 
nos iettres soi-disant libdraux, ont eteimmediates 
en faveur de TAngleterre. 

La these generale raise en avant a ete celle-ci : 
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La domination anglaise dans I’lnde rcpresente 
la cmlisation de TOccident, elle est releraent de 
propagation de cette civilisation. 

Ainsi des gens, livi’es a une complete anarchie 
intellectuelle, dominds par une preoccupation 
absorbante des interets materiels, entraines par 
une aclivite inquiete et dont les mobiles sont es- 
sentiellement personnels, n’ont pas eraint de re- 
presenter une domination envahissante et oppres- 
sive comme etant une mission civilisalrice. 

L’histoire rapide de la formation de ces opi- 
nions, est la meilleure manidre d’en montreret la 
nature et le danger. 

■ Ces doctrines constituent au fond la forme sous 
laquelle se traduit maintenant I’esprit d’oppres- 
sion, et de personnalite immorale el sans regie. 
Eiles sont un e.xtreme resultat du mouvement re- 
volutionnaire des cinq derniers siecles; mouve- 
ment qui dtait progressif, tout en etant plus on 
moins anarebique, et qui est devenu desormais 
aussi retrograde que perturbateur, maintenant 
que la reconstruction est a I’ordre du jour. 
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Le regime du moyen age pla?ait en premiere 
ligoe la culture morale ou culture des sentiments. 
La doctrine dirigeante n’atteignait ce resultat 
qu’indirectement j attendu que le but assigne a 
cbaque fidele etait k la fois personnel et chime- 
rique; ce qui donnail inevitablement un caractere 
d’egoisme au travail du perfeclionnement moral. 
Neanmoins, la sagesse du sacerdoce savait pres- 
crire la moralite dans la conduite, au nom du sa- 
lut personnel. 

Mais un tel regime dtait necessairement insta- 
ble, et devait etre passager. Aussi des le commen- 
cement du XIV® siecle, le mouvementde decom- 
position, surtout en France, marche avec une 
grande rapidite. La dictature royale s’organise» 
presidant h la fois, avec une sagesse souvent emi- 
nente, a la decomposition du regime ancien et a 
la preparation graduelle des Elements de t’ordre 
nouveau. 

Ce mouvement est surtout caractdrise par un 
rapide developpement de I’industrie, de la science 
et de I’art. Aussi, cette civilisation a dchappd de 
plus en plus li la domination de toute doctrine 
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theologique. line foi qui se preoccupait essen- 
tiellement du eiel, ne pouvait que tres-indirecte- 
ment alteindre une aclivite surtout dirigee vers 
la terre. Mais le progrte et le perfectionnement 
moral restant alors adherent a des doctrines ar- 
rierees, a etd neglige et subordonne au progres 
maldriel etintellecluel. 

Ce regime de la transition revolutionnaire des 
cinq derniers siteles dtait, malgre d’immenses 
dangers, aussi inevitable qu’indispensable. Arrive 
a son but definitif, le sufflsant developpement des 
forces scientifiques, industrielles et esthetiques, 
il tend b devenir retrograde faute de se subor- 
donner h la morale. Le positivisme pent seul, en 
donnant 'a la morale lecaractere scientiflque, I’in- 
corporer 'a la socidte moderne, dont elle doit re- 
gler les divers elements. Je dis le positivisme, car 
le catholicisme qui dirigeait le progres moral n’a 
pu mainlenir sa domination sur les esprils. Par 
consequent, comment la doctrine qui n’a pu em- 
pecher la revolution, pourrait-elle la terminer? 
Quant a la metaphysique, organe passager de 
destruction et de demolition, elle est evidemment 
incompetente dans une telle question. 
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La situation que je viens d'indiquer, s’est bien 
aggravee de nos Jours. Le progres moral avait ete 
pour tous les gens actifs, subordonnd au progres 
materiel et intellectuel-, un pas de plus a ete fait; 
le progres intellectuel a ete subordonne au pro- 
gres industriel. Desormais la science elle-meme 
n’est pins con^ue que comme facilitant le deve- 
loppement de Tindustrie; et Tart n’est plus qu’un 
moyen de perfectionner les precedes de satisfac- 
tion personnelle que I’industrie enfante. Des lors 
le mol progres est devenu le simple equivalent, de 
developpement industriel sans regies et sans limiles. 
Pour un grand nombre d’esprits actifs, I’ideal de 
la civilisation consiste a se transporter rapide- 
ment, ou ^ pouvoir communique!- ses impressions 
instantanement d’lm lieuk un autre. On regarde 
au fond comme bien plus importante la rapidite du 
transport, que la qualitedescerveauxtransportes, 
et comme plus urgent le perfectionnement du te- 
legraphedlectrique, que la nature des impressions 
et des sentiments qu’il transmet. En un mot, on 
consid^re eommeplus necessaire la creation de nou- 
veaux moyens, que la moralisation de leur emploi. 

Cette manifere de concevoir est definitivement 
caracterisee par la celebre et brutale formule 
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^mise au commencement de ce siecle : « Tout 
pour I’industrie et par I’industrie. » 

Aussi le mot pro(/rcs devient de plus en plus 
une formula banale, destinde a Justifier toute ac- 
tivite dereglde. 

II n’est pas dtonnant, par suite, que Taction des 
peoples de TOccident sur le reste de la terre ait 
pris, et conserve un caractere oppressif et desor- 
donne. 

On justifie maintenant, au nom du progres, 
Toppression etTexploitation des populations moins 
avancees, corame jadis les Espagnols coloraient 
leurs conquetes, du pretexte d’amener des ames 
au salut eternel. 

Le positivisme seul, fonde sur la science et sa- 
chant par consequent faire a Tindustrie sa digne 
part, peut intervenir efficacement dans ces ques- 
tions. 

Les retrogrades ne peuvent regler une situation 
dont la direction leur a echappd, et les progres- 
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sistes glorifienl d&ormais I’oppression au nom du 
progres (1). 

Mais heureuseraent, ces deuxsortes de doctrines 
ne sent pas I’expression des tendances veritables, 
qiioique iiiapercues, de la situation occidentale. 

L’instinct des masses et des natures honnetes, 
sent au fond, que dans les relations desclassesentre 
elles, comme dans eelles des peoples entre eux : le 
reglement moral des forces est desormais plus im- 
portant que lew developpement, 

Avant d’expliquer comment le positivisme peut 
seul etre I’organe systematique de ces dispo- 
sitions, je dois indiquer rapidement de quelle 


(1) Nous avons vu de prStendus libdraux ne pas crain- 
drede railler, desChinoiset des Arabes defendant leur na- 
tionalite. L’^trangete apparente des usages et descroyan- 
ces de ces populations, les mettaient sans doute hors de 
la morale 1 Du reste, en voyant le sort si pr6caire et si mal- 
heureux de nos proMtaires dans de grands centres indus- 
trials, nos docteurs devraient peut-Otre moins s’enor- 
gueillir de la superiority de leur civilisation. 
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manifere, sous le nom de republique occidentale 
nous concevons eldefinissons le groupe des popu- 
lations avancees.qui doitpresider aux destinees de 
I’humanite. 


CE QU’OX ENTEND, DANS LE POSITITISME, PAR LE MOT 
DE RfiPUBLlQCE OCCIDENTALE. 

L’Europe occidentale est formee d’fitats inde- 
pendants, mais solidaires enlre eux, et qui cons- 
tituent un groupe distinct et bien determine ; c’est 
ce groupe qu’ Auguste Comte designe sous le nom 
de republique occidentale. 

Cette expression est infiniment plus Juste que 
celle de I’iHuslre de Maistre, qui ayant entrevu ce 
plienomene social, I’avait nomme le miracle de la 
monarchie europienne. 

La denomination elait evidemmenl impropre; 
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puisque ce qui fait le caractfere eminent d’une telle 
agr^gation, c’est d’etre nne association spontanee 
d’Etats independants soumis it des gouvernements 
distincts, mais ayant une grande commnnaute de 
sentiments, d’iddeset d’habitudes. Ceserait done 
une monarchie sans monarque. En second lieu, 
I’epithete A'europeeme est trop vague, comme en- 
globant des populations qui ne doivent pas en faire 
partie, la Russiepar exemple. 


Cette rdpublique occidentale se compose de 
cinq populations, y compris les annexes ameri- 
caines. Deux au sud ; I’ltalie et I’Espagne, deux 
aunord ; I’Angleterre et I’Allemagne. Au centre 
est la France, tete de cette confederation naturelle, 
et quidepuis le moyen ageenpossedelaprdsidence. 
Le grand Corneille peignant la chute de 1’ empire 
remain apu justement dire : 

Un grand destin commence, un grand destins’achfeve; 

L’emplre disparait et la France s’6ieve. 


Auguste Comte a remarqud que la subliiution 
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de la preponderance de Paris k celle de Rome, ou 
d’une suprematie librement acceptee k une domi- 
nation forcee, marque le vraicaractfere fondamen- 
tal de ce groupe mtoorable. 

Si apres avoir fait connaitre les populations qui 
constituent la repuUique occidentale, nous voulons 
en faire connaitre le caractere principal, nous 
pourrons la definir ainsi ; 

La republique occidentale est I’ensemble des po- 
pulations qui, soumises aur^gime catholico-feodal, 
ont participe au mouvement de decomposition de 
ce rdgime depuis le quatorzi^;mesiecle, et developpd 
de plusenplusleurs relations mutuelles depuis cette 
epoque, soHslagraduellepreponddrance du regime 
industriel et pacifique. 

Cette definition , historique comme doit I’etre 
toute veritable definition sociale, circonscrit nette- 
menl un tel groupe. Ces cinq grands liitats, neces- 
sairement independants, forment une collection 
qui ayant la meme serie d’antecedents a, par suite, 
nnesimilitudefondamentaledemoeurs, d’habitudes 
et de tendances. 
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Ces populations diverses ne peuvent etre rdunies 
sous ia domination d’ungouvernement unique. Au 
milieu de I’anarchie des cinq dernierssiecles, quel- 
questentativesde monarchie universelle ontetefai- 
tes. Elies ont miserablement dchoue, aprte avoir 
produit d’immenses ravages passagers , comme 
tous les efforts quelconques qui sont diriges centre 
les tendances essentiellesd’une situation. Iln’y a 
de definitivement efficace en politique que I’acti- 
vitedirigee dans le sensmeme du moiivement. Les 
chimeresde monarchie universelle sont delinitive- 
ment disparues. Mais les affinites que le passe a 
creeesentre les diverses populations de I’Occident, 
et que le present developpe, doivent etre systema- 
tiquement coord onnees par une doctrine uniforme, 
etablie, enseigoeeet appliquee par un mdme pou- 
voir theorique. 

Ilestde toute evidence que ladoctrinequi pourra 
seule resoudre ce grand probleme, pourra seule 
aussi, coordonner et diriger Taction de cette tete de 
Thumanite sur le reste de notre planMe. Comment 
ladoctrinequi ne pourraitetreoccidenlale pourrait- 
elleaspirer a devenir universelle? Le catholicisme 
a preside h la premiere formation de ce groupe 
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immense. Alors s’est produit cet admirable phe- 
nomene, unique dans I’histoire : iin ensemble d’fe- 
tats soumisb des gouvernements differents, mais 
intellectuellement et moralement diriges par une 
roeme autorild spirituelle. Ce grand fait etait pre- 
pare par tout I’ensemble des antecedents greco- 
romains. Le catholicisme remain a organisd sa 
constitution et son extension. Aussi I’etude, sous 
ce point de vue, delaseconde phase du moyen age 
(de I’an 700 i I’an 1000) est profondement inte- 
ressante, comme pr4sentant une suite du systeme 
remain continue sous une nouvelle forme, bien su- 
pdrieure k I’ancienne. D’abord, I’esprit militaire 
agissait essentiellement sous forme defensive, en 
forqant par Ik les peuples barbares k devenir se- 
dentaires, etle catholicisme, avec un ddvouement 
et one energie incomparables, assurait I’agrdga- 
tion, enincorporantces peuples k un mtoe systtoe 
decroyances et de sentiments . Ainsi surgit la grande 
politique des Pepin etdes Charlemagne ; ainsi s’d- 
tablirent les naturelles relations de la France et 
de la Papaiite ! 

Parlkseconstituareconomiegenerale du systeme 
caiholique au moyen age, qu’ Auguste Comte dd- 
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dare (i) devoir etre con?u de plus en plus comme 
formant jusqu’ici, le chef-d’oeuvre politique de la 
raison humaine. Mais ce regime etait necessaire- 
ment instable. Ni I’activite militaire , ni I’esprit 
Iheologique ne permetlaient une organisation de- 
finitive de la division des deux pouvoirs. Le sys- 
teme devait osciller entre la theocralieet.l’empire. 

Depuisle xiv' siecle I’ordre du moj’cn age s’est 
successivement decompose; d’abord spontandment 
dans le xiv° et le xv% puis systematiquement depuis 
le XVI*. 

Depuis le xin* siecle le cathoiieisme ayant re- 
nonce atoute absorption de I’islamisme, avait defi- 
nitivement abandonnd par cela meme toute pre- 
tention a I’universalite. 

Depuis le xvi' siecle I’Occident s’est lui-meme 
reparti entre le cathoiieisme et le protestantisme. 
Apres de violents conflits, on peut dire qu’a par- 


(1) Corns a'e PhilosopMe PosUiee, t. V, p. 326. 


c 
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tir du xvir si^cle, tous les hommes sensds ont re- 
nonce a resoudre un tel dualisme ; et la diplomatic 
europeenue I’a definitivement sanctionne. 

Le catholicisme n’a done pas conserve sa pre- 
ponderance; comment pourrait-il prdsider a la re- 
organisation d’une unite qu’il n’a paspu mainte- 
nir, aprds avoir conlribue kla former. 

Depuis le xiv' sikle, les doctrines theologiques 
ont ete, en fait, une cause de diseorde, entre les 
diverses parties de I’Occident. Depuis cinq siecles, 
elles ont graduellement perdu leur influence sur la 
vie publique, reduisant de plus en plus leur action 
ala vie privee. Dans ce cercle du reste elles exer- 
cent, sur tout le catholicisme, une action incompa- 
rablement utile, en empechant en Occident une 
desuetude complete de la culture morale. 

II est done manifeste que les doctrines theologi- 
ques sont, de parl’histoire, raises hors de cause 
pour la constitution de I’unitd occidentale. 

Quant aux theories metaphysiquesellessont hors 
de discussion k ce sujet. Ces doctrines n’ont ja- 
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mais et^ que des organes de doute et d’anarchie, 
passagerement indispensables. 

Cependant, au milieu des inevitablesconflits que 
suscitait la decomposition de I’ordre ancien, les 
rapports des divers fitats de I’Occident entre eux 
se sont etendus et consolides. 

Cela est du a la preponderance graduelle du 
regime industriel et pacifique. 

Par une suite inevitable de la liberation des 
masses operee au moyen age, sous Taction com- 
biuee du catholicisme et de la feodalite, le regime 
industriel a tendu a prevaloir de plus en plus; ce 
qui, outre une similitude d’habitudes, amenait 
des relations suivies et nombreuses entre les peu- 
ples occidentaux. 

D’un autre cote, k mesure que les dissensions 
thdologiques s’aggravaient, des doctrines scienti- 
fiques communes k TOccident, et a TOccident 
seulement (1), croissaient en importance et en 


(t) II est digne de remarque que ladoctriuedu double 
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eleodue. Des opinions plus fixes et plus stables 
surgissaient a la place des dogmes indemontres et 
indemontrables de la ihdologie et de la melaphy- 
sique. Ainsi se prdparait la graduelle substitution 
de la foi demontree a la foi rdvelee. Je dis la foi ; 
car il importe de remarquer qu’aa moment meme 
ou les doctrines anciennes employaient vainement 
la force pour mainlenir une domination qui leur 
dchappait, les theories scientifiques, au contraire, 
s’imposaient a tout I’Occident sous Tactif effort 
de quelques hommes de genie, le plus souvent 
pauvres et persecutes. Et, de plus, ces theories 
choquantordinairement,etlesapparencesvulgaires 
et de longues habitudes, etaient acceplees nean- 
moins, quoique leur demonstration nefut accessible 
qu’a un tres-petit nombre d’esprits competents. 
II suffisait qu’elles fussent demonlrables. On ne 
songeaitnullement a invoquer envers elles le dogme 
metaphysique de la liberte d’examen (I). 


mouvement de la terre admise universellement en Occi- 
dent est, cn dehors de ce groupe d’dlite , tout k fait re- 
poussea 

(1) 11 n’y a point de liberte de conscience en astrono- 
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Dans line note fort remarqoable des Soirees de 
Saini-Peiershotirg, Fillnstre de Maistre a ecrit ee 
qni suit : 

« Je ne sais si je me trompe, mais cette espece 
de despotisme, qui est le caraclere distinctif des 
savants modernes, n’est propre qu’a retarder la 
science. Elie repose aujourd’liui tout entiere sur 
de profonds calculs a la porlee d’un tres-petit 
nombre d’homraes. Ils n’ont qu’a s’ entendre pour 
imposer silence a la foule. Leurs theories sent 
devenucs une espece de religion; le moindre 
doute est un sacrilege. 

5) Le Iraducteur anglais de toutes les oeuvres de 


mie, en physique, en chimie, en pliysiologie ineme, en 
ce sens que chacuii trouverait ab^rde de ne pas croire 
de confiance aux principes etablis dans ces sciences par 
les horames comp6tents. S’il en est autrement en politi- 
que, e’est uniquement parce que, les anciens principes 
dtant tombds et les nouveaux n'6tant pas encore formds, 
iln’y a point, ^propreraentparler, dans cet intervalle de 
principes etablis (Auguste Comte, Cours de Fiiilosophie 
posUivejt 1 ?). 
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Bacon, le docleur Shaw, a dit, dans une de ses 
notes dontil n’est plus en mon pouvoir d’assigner 
la place, mais dont j’assure rauthenticite : que le 
systeme de Copernk a Men encore ses difjicultes. 

» Certes, il faut dtre Men intrepide pour enon- 
cer un tel doute. La personne du traducteur m’est 
absolument inconnue, j’ignore meme s’il existe-, 
il m’est impossible d’apprecier les raisons qu’il 
n’a pas juge k propos de nous faire connaitre; 
mais sous le rapport du courage, c’est un heros. 

» Malheureusement ce courage n’est pas com- 
mun, et je ne puis douler qu’il n’y ait dans plu- 
sieurs letes (allemandes-surtout) des pensees de ce 
genre qui n’osent se monlrer. » 

Les reflexions f'e cet eminent philosophe md- 
ritent notre attention, sous plusieurs rapports. 

En premier lieu, il constate d’une maniere ir- 
recusable la preponderance en Occident de la foi 
scientiflque, puisqu’il va jusqu’a qualifier d’lie- 
roisme le courage d’emettre un doute sur les pro- 
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positions fondamentales de la science, etablies 
par la serie des hommes competents. 

Mais de Maistre aurait du compidter son obser- 
vation, en remarquant que les memes esprils qui 
admettaient si facilement les notions scientifiques, 
sans doute ni discussion, etaient precisement les 
plus refraetaires k Tadmission des dogmes theo- 
logiques. En second lieu , les observations de de 
Maistre prouvent combien sont domines par I’es- 
prit revolutionnaire ceux mdme qui s’en preten- 
dent ddgages, et qui ont la pretention de I’atta- 
quer directement. 

De Maistre appelle despotisme cette libre adop- 
tion par la foule, des dogmes scientifiques, sans re- 
marquer que I’expression est contradictoire; 
puisque jamais soumisssion ne fut plus volontaire. 
II va meme jusqu’k reprendrela superflcieile hypo- 
these voltairienne, d’un accord possible entre tous 
les savants pour mystifier et exploiter le public; hy- 
pothese que le xvin'* siecle avait essentiellement 
"appliquee aux croyances theologiques. Enfm, de 
Maistre se presente ainsi comme atteint de la 
maladie occidentale, qui consiste, comme Fa dit 
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Auguste Comte, dans le dogme de I’infaillibilite 
individuelle, et dans I’insurreclion de la raison 
personnelle contre la raison collective. 

L’ esprit positif peut done seul elablir une foi. 

« La foi consiste, dans eelte disposition eminem- 
ment sociale, 'a admettre de confiance les principes 
etablis par les hommes coropetents. » La foi n’a 
pas manque jusqu’ici 'a chacune des propositions 
essentielles de la science moderne ; de Maistre la 
constate en la maudissant. 

Ainsi Tordre nouveau est susceptible d’une foi 
plus stable, plus etendue que celle de I’ordre 
ancien. 

La preponderance de I’esprit positif a done posd 
en Occident les bases d’une veritable unite intel- 
lectuelle et morale. Ce phenomene est ddsormais 
trop incontestable pour etre nie. 

Tant que I’esprit scientifique a die borne aux 
speculations de I’ordre inorganique ou vital, son 



action sociale a ete radicalement insuffisanle. Mais 
en s’etendant, sous I’incoinparable effort d’Auguste 
Comte, k I’ordre social et moral, il a pu, en se sys- 
tematisant, s’eleverenfin au point de vue reiigieux. 

La religion positive fondee sur la coordination 
de la science pent seule presider a la reorganisa- 
tion spirituelle de TOccident. 

Fidyeau veritable esprit scienlilique, la religion 
positive ne fait que coordonner et diriger I’unite 
intellecluelle et morale, que I’ensemble des ante- 
cedents a spontanement prdparee chez I’dlite de 
I’humanite. 

Le positivisme vient ainsi resoudre sur des bases 
scientifiquesjinebranlables, leprobleme qu’avaient 
entrevu nos admirables precurseurs du moyen 5ge : 
« etablissement d’un pouvoir spirituel distinct et 
independant dupouvoirtemporel, dont la destina- 
tion fondamentale estd’assurer librement en Occi- 
dent la preponderance de lamorale, dans toules !es 
relations bnmaines, domestiques et sociales. 

Apres avoir indique comment le positivisme 



fonde I’unite de la repuMique occidentale par la 
preponderance d’une meme religion, il nous reste 
a indiquer sommairement comment il congoit Tac- 
tion exterieure de ce groupe des populations avan- 
cees. 


BIS RELATIONS DE L'OCCIDENT AYEC LE RESTE DE LA TERRE, 
AD POINT DE VUE DE LA RELIGION POSITIVE. 


La RepubUque occidentale constitue la tete de 
Thumanile. Elle a done spontan^ment la direction 
des affaires terrestres ; mais cette direction doit 
devenir systematique au lieu d’etre empirique, 
protectrice an lieu d’etre oppressive. 

Depuis le xiv° siecle les relations de I’Occident 
avee le reste de la terre se sent graduellement 
developpees . Elies ont eu un caractere commercial ; 
mais toujours accompagnees de tentatives de con- 
qu4te, et d’essais d’un proselytisme plus ou moins 
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oppressif. Dans le plus grand nombre de cas on 
a ainsi voulu exploiter, conqudrir et convertir les 
nombreu ses populati ons qu’a visitees Tin qui ete acti- 
vite des peuples avances. Cette activite a toujoiirs 
ete dereglee, et le plus souvent immorale. A. 
mesure que la foi chretienne perdait en Occident 
la direction des affaires generales, et que de sa 
dissolution s’engendraient les plus terribles con- 
flits, elle essayait empiriquement de s’etendre a 
des populations etrangeres h son milieu naturel. 
Aussi cette meme foi , qui avait surgi malgre tons 
les obstacles avec une preponderance irresistible, 
qui pendant des siecles avait preside aux desti- 
nees de I’elite de I’humanite, n’a pu entamer nul- 
lement les populations oriental es. Et la meme , 
comme en Amerique (Mexique, Perou), ou elle 
semblo avoir prevalu, cette preponderance est 
bien plus apparente que rdelle; et les croyances 
primitives de ces peuples se sont conservees sous 
la couche superflcielle des doctrines chre- 
tiennes. 

Ce double fait, d’lin facile avenement occi- 
dental, et d’une impuissance radicale en Orient , 
est line frappante demonstration du caractere ne- 
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cessairement local de ces croyances theologiques. 
Adoptees dans les pays ou elles se trouvent en rap- 
port avec un ensemble determine de besoins, et 
oil les antecedents les ont successivement prepa- 
rees, elles eehouent radicalement dans tons les 
milieux differents, etle titre i'universelle qu’elles 
s’adjugent, reste comme une expression du pro- 
bleme qu’elles se sent propose, et de leur impuis- 
sance a le resoudre. 

Ces croyances ne peuvent etre ni universelles 
ni durables. 

La religion emanee de la science pent seule 
devenir universelle, et resoudre enOn ce grand 
desir d’une unite intellectuelle et morale de tous 
les peuples de la terre , qui depuis deux mille ans 
a toujours preoccupe les grandes ames. 

La papaute a essaye de regler I’activild exte- 
rieure de I’Occident, et malgre les prejuges rcvo- 
lutionnaires a cet egard , on doit reconnaitre que 
si elle a echoue au fond , a cause de I’insuffisance 
de la doctrine , elle a du moins beaucoup diminue 


et adouci la violence de I’oppression. Mais, meme 
cette interventioninsulTisante s’est affaiblie de plus 
en plus 'a mesure que Taulorite sociale de la pa- 
paute sur I’Occident diminuait , et depuis le si^cle 
dernier, Taction exferieure des peoples avances a 
dte radicalement dereglee. 

Le positivisme qui vient installer enfin la pre- 
ponderance de la morale pour le reglement de 
toutes les relations humaines , peut seui poser les 
principes d’apres lesquels doivent etre diriges les 
rapport exterieurs des peoples avances avec ceux 
qui le sont relativement moins. 

Au fond ces principes se reduisent essentielle- 
ment a ceci : 

1° Degager les relations commerciales de I’Oc- 
cident avec le reste de la terre, de toute tentative 
d’oppression politique ; 

2" Remplacer un mepris superficiel pour les 
religions de ces peoples, par Tappreciation de la 
valeur relative de ces doctrines. Elies sontadap- 
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lees a un 6tat donn4 de civilisation , et par suite 
elles sont ce qui, pour le moment, convient le 
mieux k ces populations. 

Le positivisme substiluera ainsi la sympathie b 
un aveugleorgueii, et unesage appreciation, vrai- 
ment scientifique, a un pueril denigrement vol- 
tairien. Par suite , les rapports commerciaux de- 
gages de toute oppression materielle et de tout 
proselytisme meprisant, deviendront le point de 
depart d’une action bienfaisante de I’Occident, a 
mesure qu’il se regenerera lui-meme. Nous pour- 
rons ainsi servir ces populations sans nous demo- 
raliser nous-memes par une domination injusti- 
fiable. Ce sont ces considerations que je veux 
sommairement ddvelopper. 

Ilfaut, en premier lieu, comprendre combien 
est irralionnelle I’opinion d’apres laquelle nous 
traitons de barbaric, tout etat de civilisation qui 
n’est pas absolument conforme au notre. 

La notion de civilisation est relative et non pas 
absolue! Sans doute le travail successif des gene- 
rations pousse I’espece humaine vers une certaine 
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Hmite consistant dans I’ordre social le plus con- 
forme 'a I’ensemble de notre nature et de notre 
situation. Mais un tel etatnepeut eti’e immedia- 
tement atteint, et c’est d’aprfe une marche natu- 
reile tout a fait necessaire que s’operent les pas 
successifs de cette immense evolution. La philo- 
sophic positive a etabli les lois generales d’une 
telle progression. 

Chaque etat social est done caracterise par un 
ensemble decroyances,d’habitudes, d’institutions, 
qui resulte de tous les antecedents, et qui consti- 
tue le degrd de civilisation propre a chaque cas , 
et qui ne peut etre modifie que graduellement et 
d’apres des lois determinees. 

C’est ainsi que nous voyons d’immenses popu- 
lations vivre sous la domination de religions di- 
verses. Ces religions , en rapport avec leur etat 
mental et social , president et reglent I’existence 
de ces peoples . 

Que voulez-Yous mettre k la place? Yous voulez, 
dites-vous, civiliser les Chinois. Mais qu’est-ce 
done que la civilisation si vous appelez barbarie 
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iin regime, qui depuis des siecles fait vivre conve- 
nablement 300 millions d’hommes sous une meme 
domination. 

Pensez-vous done, en ce moment, mieux resoudre 
qu’eux le probleme d’une existence satisfaisanle 
des classes inferieures. Considerez le sort de vos 
proletaires dans un si grand nombre de circon- 
stances, et dites serieusement si vous entendez 
mieux que lesChinois la solution dece probleme 
econoraique. 

II n’y a qu’une absurde superficialite, et un 
extreme orgueil qui puissent, dans I’^tat actuel de 
I’esprit bumain , faire croire que Ton transporte 
ainsi une civilisation dans une autre, et que la 
substitution s’opke ainsi spontanement. 

Les lois naturelles, d’apres lesquelles une civili- 
sation en modifie une autre, sont encore profonde- 
ment inconnues. Les insucces rdpetes de toutes 
les tenlatives faites sur les populations mahome- 
tanes, brahmaniques, chinoises, prouxent que le 
probl&me est plus difficile, que ne I’a suppose la 
naive conflance de nos docteurs. 
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Si (lone voiiss voulez serieasement faire pro- 
gresser, comme on dit maintenant, les popula- 
tions moins avance'es, commencez par determiner 
d’line maniCTe generale les lois de modifica- 
bilite d’une civilisation donnee, et quand vous en 
aurez trouve les conditions principales, alors seu- 
lement vous pourrez vous mettre a I’ceuvre, et 
entreprendre une digne propaganda . 

Mais loin de Ih, on ne considere ces peuples 
qu’avec le plus absurde dedain. Au lieu d’etudicr 
sagement les convenances reelles de leurs usages 
et (le leurs croyances , on prend le procedd plus 
commode de les railler. C’est en effel infiniment 
plus facile que de comprendre et d’apprecier. 


II y a plus, toute action systematique de I’Gc- 
cident sur le resle de la terre ne pent etre actuel- 
lement que profondement desastreuse pour les 
peuples sur lesquels on I’esercerait. 

Qu’iriez-voiis transporter cliez les populations 
moins avancees? Rien autre chose qu’un etat de 
profondeanarchiementale, un developpement in- 

d 
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dustriel ddsordonne, sous lequel tend h s’ecraser 
tout© digne amelioration morale (1). 

Car quel dogme ira-t-on precher chez les po- 
pulations etrangferes a I’Occident? 

Aucune doctrine quelconque ne gouverne ac- 
luellement les esprits. 11 y a sans doute de puis- 
sants elements d’ordre dans notre forte civilisa- 
tion occidentale, mais ils sont sans aucun lien, 
aucune doctrine ne.les dirige, et le positivisme 
seul pourra les rallier. 

La vie reelle a echappe en Occident aux croyan- 
ces anciennes. Nous ne pouvons done transporter 
maintenant hors de chez nous, que le spectacle de 
notre anarchic, ou le tableau plus triste encore 
d’un seepticisme degradant. 


(1) Notre illustre Montesquieu a exprim6 d’une maniCre 
piquante cette disposition d’esprit « Mais, si quelqu’un 
par hasard, apprenaita. la compagnie que j^etais Persan, 
j’entendais aussitOt autour de moi un bourdonnement. 
Ah ! ah! monsieur est Persan? C’est une chose bien ex- 
traordinaire ! Comment peut-on Ctre Persan ? » 
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. On se plaint que les populations orientales 
sontimmobiles. D’abord, cette banale appreciation 
n’est que la routiniere explication propre a tous 
ceux qui parlent sur ce qu’ils n’ont jamais exa- 
mine. C’est exactement I’analogue de nos litte- 
rateurs, admirantla parfaite regularite des plie- 
nomenes celestes 5 phenomenes fort reguliers sans 
doute pour ceux qui ne les connaissent pas, et 
n’en ont jamais apprecie les perturbations (1). 
Mais en admettant cela, peut-on croire que le 
spectacle d’une rapide et desordonnde succession 
de doctrines soit propre b faire renoncer ces 
peuples aux dogmes xenerables, que le lent tra- 


ct) Cette disposition de nosm6taphysiciens,ttraisonner 
a. tort et a travel’s sur ce qu’ils ne connaissent pas est 
vraiment merveilleuse. Un psychologue, ayant a parler 
d’astronomle, citait comme type le g4nie astronomique 
de Newton. Get dcrivain avait entendu dire probable- 
ment, que Newton avait fonde la mecanique celeste; eela 
lui a suffi pour faire d’un grand geomatre un grand astro- 
npme. L’absence totale de connaissances rdelles qui ca- 
raetarise en France une telle classe, ne I’empeche ja^ 
mais de decider iinperturbablement sur tous les sujets 
quelconques. 


vail des sidles a crees poor la directioo de leor 
existence. 

Ell resume, TOccident ayant graduellement 
abandonne les croyances antiques et n’ayant pii 
encore adopter la religion positive, qiii seule coor- 
donne les elements de Fordre moderne, ne doit 
pas songer a transporter au dehors son desordre 
moral et son anarchic intellectuelle (1). 


(1) Nos m6taphysiciens en sent venus k ce point, de 
proclamer F^tat d’examen et de doute continus, comme 
Fdtat normal de la raison iiumaine. lls out dtd jiisqu’^i 
glorifier Finstabilite permanente de Fintelligence. Une 
telle degradation mentale secoiicoitdifficilement. Cette 
disposition d’esprit am^nerait bientdt a un veritable etat 
de folie. Cette metapbysique j conduit indvitablement 
d^s qu’elie est active. Et, de tels esprits ne Fdvitent, 
qu’en jouissant dans une passive stagnation des preben- 
des queleiir a credes la munificence nationale. On serend 
raison de Faversion que le positivisme inspire k de telles 
natures, llscraignent Favenement d’one morale demoa- 
tr6e, qni ne laissant pas de refuge aiix sopliismes de Fe- 
goisme, demanderalt natureliement s’ii est urgent de 
cr^er de nombreux loisirs ades gens, dont Fuoique pro- 
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La grande question a I’ordre du jour est desor- 
mais, et de plus en plus, la reorganisation intel- 
iectuelle et morale de TOccident iui-meme. 

Le passe a developpe les forces industrielles, 
scientifiques et estlietiques-, mais ces forces ont 
echappe radicalement a I’aclion des doctrines 
aaciennes, qui se sont trouvees de plus en plus 
incapables de les diriger et de les regler. On a 
meme ete jusqu’ii systematiser tin tel etat, en 
declarant que le but de toute religion est celeste 
et non terrestre. II y a plus : mdme ceux qui ad- 
mettent encore les anciens dogmes trouvent le 
plus souvent etrange, et repoussent autant que 
les plus purs revolutionnaires, toute intervention 


fession estderessasserindefiniment des enoncdsde ques- 
tions insolubles. 

Dureste,leur conduite enverslecatholicisme est carac- 
tdristique ^ ce point de vue. Cachantmal, sous deserviles 
demonstrations, I’aversion que leur inspire cette noble 
religion, ils dvitent par la proclamation de leur infailli- 
bilite personnelle, le rdglement qui emane ndcessaire- 
ment de la reconnaissance de I’autorite pontificale. 


de rautorile morale dans le reglement de la vie 
privee. 

De cet etat de chose, contre leque! les doctrines 
iheologiques n’offrent plus qu’une honorable mais 
impuissante protestation, resulte Tabus croissant 
des forces, surtout privees, dans les relations de 
la vie humaine, 

De Ta, trop soiivent, oppression des inferieurs 
par les superieurs •, par suite malaise, desaffection 
et revolte de la part des inferieurs. 

Le grand problemeest done celui-ci: etablissement 
d’une doctrine generale, oumieux dune religion, 
qui librement adopts, fasse prevaloirlesprincipes 
de la morale demontree, d’apres lesquels se re- 
gleront toutes les relations quelconques. Ou, pour 
plus de precision, la question essentielle est dans 
Tavenement d’un nouveau pouvoir spirituel, diri- 
geanl au nomd’une religion toujours demontrable, 
les esprits et les cceurs. 

C’est la que doivent tendre tons les cceurs de- 
voues, les ames honnetes et sinc^res. Le temps des 
puerilites academiques est passe. II s’agit mainte- 
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iiant, biea plus d’utiliser les resultats acquis, que 
d’en fairesurgir de nouveaux. En un mot, leregle- 
ment moral de toutes les forces humaihes doit pre~ 
valoir sur leur developpement. Le passea developpe 
les forces, Tavenir doit les regler. 

Par ik, le proletariat s’incorporera dignement a 
la societe modei’ue. Le reglement des principales 
souffrances de sa situation est surtout moral, et non 
pas politique. Ce sontles forces priveesqui abusent, 
infiiiiment plus que les forces publiques. Les am- 
bitieuxseuls, peuvent de nos jours pr^coniser les 
chaugeinents politiques comme moyen d’ameliora- 
tion sociale. Vous avez a demander au pouvoir sur- 
tout une chose :lesagemaintienderordremateriel, 
condition indispensable de toute digne renovation 
intellectuelle et morale. Cessez de croire I’absurde 
principe ; qu’une reforme puisse etre a la fois im- 
mediate etradicale. La politique peut apporter des 
soulagements, la libre et lente preponderance de 
la morale peut seule resoudre defiriitivement la 
question. 

Mettez votre coeur et votre esprit a la hauteur 
de votre role social. 


— I.VI 

Failes eiifm effort pourcomprendre etpratiquer 
une doctrine, qui proelamant le caractere social 
de toutes les forces humaines, pent seule etablir 
les regies de leur digneemploi. 

Considerez combieu il est peu rare de voir ceux 
qui declament le plus contre les abus du pouvoir 
politique, abuser le plus dans la vie privee, et ne 
se reconnaitre ni devoirs ni obligations. 

Vous comprendrez parlh, que la grande solution 
de la question sociale est dans la profonde renova- 
tion intellectuelle k laquelle pent seule presider 
une doctrine qui , emauee de la science , reste 
toujours demontrable. • 

Maisle proletariat surtout, coinprendra des lors, 
que s’il doit justement demander que les forts re- 
connaissent etpratiquent leurs obligations morales 
envers les faibles, il aurait mauvaise grace k 
meconnaitre ceprincipe, en approuvanttoute op- 
pression quelconque des populations moins avan- 
edes par les peoples occidentaux , sous pretexte de 
civiliser les gens malgre eux. 
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Aussi, toutes les ames lionneles et ^clairfe, 
quelles que soient du reste leurs opinions, doiveni 
sentir de plus en plus, que Telat intmeur de I’Oc- 
cident merite surtout leur urgente sollicitude. 

Et, ceux qui admettent ravenement inevitable 
d’un regime purement induslriel, et ce sont tous 
les esprits actifs, comprendront qu’il est contradic- 
toire d’employerle regime railitaire comme precede 
de lucre commercial, 

Enlin, si nous voulons resumer la politique ge- 
nerale du positivisme quant aux relations interna- 
tionales, nous dirons qu’elle consiste : 

1° A reconnaitre la complete independance tem- 
porelle des divers Etats distincts de I’occident de 
I’Europe , qui ne doivent etre lies entre eux, que 
par la similitude de religion, de mceurs et d’habi- 
tudes. 

2° A pousser au developpement progressif des 
relations commerciales de I’Occident avec le reste 
dela terre, sans tentative quelconque d’oppression 
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ou de proselytisme force, en employant seulement 
la force maritime a organiser uiie digne police 
collective de nos mers. 


P. Laffitte. 


Paris. — 10, nie Morisieur-Ie-Priuce. 







L’INDE. 


PREMIERE PARTIE. 


Subordonner la politique k la morale , — en 
d’autres termes , juger au point de vue de la 
moralite les desseins et les actes de la poli- 
tique, ■ — tel est le but du positivisme envisage 

I 



comme philosophie sociale. C’est renverser le 
rapport qui a si longtemps subsiste entre ces 
deux sciences, et qui est egalement prejudi- 
ciable achacune d’etles. On ne peut da vantage 
permettre h la politique de ne se point preoc- 
cuper de la moralite, ni a la raison d’fitat 
d’emp^cher que les questions sociales ne soient 
portees devant un tribunal plus 41eve. II faut 
(et c’est la plus simple mani^re d’ exprimer la 
chose) admettre en principe que, pour les fitats 
comme pour les individus, la question des de- 
voirs doit desormais primer celle des droits. 
Poser et assurer ce principe me parait 6tre le 
seul objet vi’aiment digne de tout ecrit sur les 
questions d’actualite. 


J’ai public dans ce but, I’hiver dernier, une 
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brochure intitul4e « Gibraltar, ou la politique 
exterieure de I’Angleterre. » Je me suis efforce 
d’y mettre en evidence, dans le cas le plus 
simple que j’avais pu trouver, comment I’Am 
gleterre pouvait introduire ce nouveau principe 
dans sa conduite politique. Elle avait k se de- 
mander, relativementau plus faible membrede 
I’Europe occidentale, non pas ce quelle avait 
le droit ou la faculte de faire, mais ce qu’il 
6tait de son devoir d’entreprendre, eu dgard a 
sa position sociale parmi les peoples, et aux 
pretentions des autres nations sur elle-m§me. 
Elle avait k se demander quelle dtait la meil- 
leure maniere de travailler, non pas a son 
agrandissement particulier, mais au bien-6tre 
general du systeme dont elle est partie intd- 
grante* 
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J’esp4rais que raa tiche etait accomplie; 
j’esperais qu’il suffisait, pour le moment, d’a- 
voir mis ces points de vue en evidence, et que 
je pouvais retourner 4, d’autres soins. Car le 
principe une fois pose, il ^tait ais6 de voir qu’il 
est d’une application tr^s-etendue. Cela etait 
acquis, et cela impliquait la revision complete 
de la situation el des relations internationales 
de I’Angleterre, comme de ses rapports poli- 
tiques avec I’Occident et I’Orient. Mais lorsque 
j’4crivis, ilmesemblaconvenable de me borner 
4 un cas special dans lequel il 6tait ais6 d’ap- 
pliquer ce principe. 11 n’y avail pas alors de 
raisons pressantes qui m’engageassentti expli- 
quer comment il pouvait embrasser le plus im- 
portant de tous ies cas auxquels il put etre appli- 
que, celuidel’Inde. Parde bons ou demauvais 
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moyens nous avionsconquis cet empire, et i! n’y 
avait aucune apparence que sa possession fut 
raise de sit6t en question. Des acles recents d’a- 
grandissement arbitraire avaient inerae semble 
rencontrer une entiere soumission. Et il ne pou- 
vait venir a lapensee d’un observateur eloigne, 
que la question de I’lnde allait etre prochai- 
nement agitee. 

A voir les choses de loin, on pouvait etre 
convaincu, comme je I’etais, que nous n’etions 
aucunement justifiables de garder notre em- 
pire d’Orient. On pouvait ra^rae conclure, 
d’apres les principes courants, que cette domi- 
nation manquant de legitimite, manquait par 
consequent de bases et dtait k tout moment 
susceptible d’etre attaquee. Mais il etait gdne- 


ralement admis que, selon toute probabilite, 
notre regne devait presentement durer encore. 
Je n’avais pas 6te plus loin, quant a moi, et je 
m’etais contente de protester centre une telle 
usurpation, en I’acceptant comme un fait ac- 
compli. Je ne m’aveuglais pas sur les moyens 
injustes par lesquels nous avions acquis cet 
empire, et j’dtais parfaitement eclaire sur le 
mal resultant de son occupation definitive. Mai 
6gal pourl’Angleterreet pour I’lnde. Je croyais 
toutefois que le moment de sa chute- etait 
ajourne pour quelque temps encore ; etj’avais 
fondd cette opinion sur la conviction oh j’etais, 
que le gouvernement anglais, par la force de 
I’ordre, par le progres des ameliorations ma- 
terielles et surtout par les exemples de rhonneur 
et de la loyautd occidentales, avait en quelque 
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sorte racliet^ son origine ; et que, s’il n’^tait 
pas justifiable en prineipe, i! offrait du moins, 
a ses sujets orientaux, par ses resultats prati- 
ques, une compensation suffisante, Dans de 
tels sentiments, j’attendais patiemment !e jour 
oil, par r&ergique reaction de la population 
indigene notre domination deviendrait desor- 
mais impossible ; ou bien, ce qui etait aulre- 
ment desirable, que la nation anglaise abun- 
donn4t volontairement cette conquete, et que 
nous nous retirions librement, apres avoir fait 
tous nos efforts pour assurer au pays que nous 
avions si longteraps gouverne, I’ordre, un bon 
gouvernement, et lasecurite exterieure. 

Mais le cours prdcipite des evenements etla 
revolte rdcente ont fait evanouir toute idee de 
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patiente resignation h un mal suffisamraent 
constate. La question indienne est devenue la 
question dominante. Sa solution immediate 
comme son avenir le plus eioigne occupent 
toutes les pensees. 

La discussion est generals sur ce sujet ; mais 
les principes sur lesquels elle repose sont par- 
tout les memes. Comme les miens se trouvent 

m 

essentiellement differents, je sens que je man- 
querais a la cause que j’ai embrassee et que 
je faillirais, en conscience, mon devoir, si je 
reculais devant les consequences d’un loyal 
aveu des opinions que je me suis formees et des 
idees premieres dont je les ai tirees ; si je ne 
posais la solution que la philosophie positive 
m’oifre comme consistante et morale, en face 


I 
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de toutes ces solutions qui me semblent inco- 
h^rentes et immorales, d’autant plus m^me 
qu’elles semblent avoir plus de consistance. 
Gette philosophie pretend ouvertement k une 
application universelle ; je suis convaincu que 
cette pretention est fondee : je ne puis done 
rester silencieux. 

Pour rinde, comme pour Gibraltar, e’eut 
ete une illusion de supposer que, dans I’etat 
actuel de Topinion, la politique que je propose 
put obtenir un assentiraent immediat, Ces deux 
cas different cependant, la possession de Gi- 
braltar ne devant probablement pas §tre dis- 
cutee de longtemps, tandis que pour I’lnde la 
question est soulevde. II est possible, et meme 
probable, que la lutte qui s’est engagde centre 
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quelques r6gimeBts mutines et qui bientot a 
pris les proportions d’une revolte, devienne une 
revolution telle, que notre gouvernement et ^ 
notre nation soient ainenes ^ se faire cette de- 
mande : Faut-il nous mettre k I’oeuvre pour 
reconquerir I’lnde ? Dfes lors qu’une seinblable 
question, si elle n’est point encore explicitement 
formulee, se trouve cependant instinctivement 
pressontie, le moment est venu pour moi de 
parler ; alors, des considerations legeres en ap- 
parence prennent un grand poids ; en presence 
d’une. conjoncture aussi formidable, grosse de 
consequences si graves , la nation anglaise 
pourra demander s’il n’y a aucun moyen d’evi- 
ter ce mal imminent? si nous sommes assez 
certains de notre droit pour justifier ^ nos yeux 
les immenses sacrifices que nous aliens nous 
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imposer ainsi qu’^ la post&’it6 ? si I’lnde est un 
l^itime objet de conqufite pour nos armies ? 
si c’est un devoir- de la recouvrer ? si nous 
sommes tenus, enfin, pour quelques avantages 
douteux, de lui infliger de propos d^Iiberfi 
toutes les horreurs de la guerre ? 

m 

Je ne veux point reprfeenter ici les vicissi- 
tudes de la lutte : on ne peut^ humainement, y 
trou ver qu’ un penible intdrdt , Je la r epro u ve en er- 
giquement, etle mot de regret serait trop faible 
pour exprimer mon sentiment touchant la con- 
duite que nous avons tenue dans I’lnde avant 
la revolte. Elle a et6 singulifereroent caracte- 
ris4e par un de nos hommes d’Etat en ce pays, 
dans cette phrase handle ; « Nous avons raarchd 
comme des conquerants. » Je ne vois aucune 


raison de douter de la v6racit6 de cette asser- 
tion , et je n’en vois pas davantage ne point 
reconnaitre que les horreurs de I’explosion 
(qu’il faut distinguer de I’explosion elle-m^ine) 
peuvent 6tre precis^ment attribuees au long 
sentiment d’humiliation entretenu parces fieres 
allures de conquerants. 

« Nous ne pouvons recolter que ce que nous 
» avons sem§; la violence appelle la violence, 
» et m§me pis. » 

Je deplore ces horreurs autant que qui que 
ce soit, bien que je sente profond^ment com- 
bien il est facile de les expliquer et de leur 
trouver des antecedents. Mais je reprouve bien 
plus encore, I’esprit de repr4sailles et de ven- 


geancequi s’est empare de toutenotre popula- 
tion, et qui est d’autant plus blessant qu’il 
contraste davantage avec nos moeurs et nos 
habitudes. Cette guerre des Indes m’apparalt 
done sous un aspect hideux , sans aucune des 
excuses qui souvent 16gitiment la guerre. Ce 
qui me permet de rappeler ce vers du poete 
latin : 

Bella geri placuit nullos habitura triomphos. 

D’ailleurs , comme Anglais, je ne puis me 
dispenser d’appr^cier les sentiments de la po- 
pulation anglaise, et je dois constater que bien 
qu’exprimant son opinion avec moins de force, 
la majeure partie de la nation condamne I’a- 
veugle ferocity que d^termina chez nous la 
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premiere impression. Je ne fais done que de- 
vancer le jugement de I’avenir, en disant que 
le gouvernement anglais a m6rit6 en cette oc- 
casion les plus graves reproches, soit qu’il ait 
sympathise avec ces dispositions f^roces, soil 
qu’il les ait toler^es comrae utiles , soit qu’il 
n’ait pas eu le courage de les rdprimer. II a de- 
grade I’Angleterre par une semblable conduite ; 
et, malheureusement, ici comme dans d’autres 
occasions, il n’y a pas eu dissentiment entre le 
gouvernement et la nation. Le blame qui re- 
vient au premier s’ applique egalement A la se- 
conde, car si elle avait eu , A cetegard, quel- 
ques principes de saine morale et qu’elle eut 
pris le courage de les formuler, les sentiments 
qui se sont fait jour n’auraient pas eu si long- 
temps la liberte de se repandre. 
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II est legitime de demander justice des d6s- 
ordres qui ont 4te comrais ; et on pourrait sans 
doute obtenir a cet egard une satisfaction con- 
venable. Mais cela deviendra bien difficile , si 
le plan de n’accorder aucun quartier est adopte, 
et si les Cipayes tombent en ddfendant leur vie. 
Une telle politique se ddtruit elle-rneme. Mais 
si I’on prefers ct une vengeance militaire le 
parti de la justice, que i’on suivrait avec toute 
la solennitd voulue, alors il faut que le juge- 
ment soit impartial. II faut que justice soit faite 
des Cipayes, mais qu’elle le soit aussi des Eu- 
ropeens, civils ou militaires, qui se sont souilles 
par des exces. Nous souhaitons que cette jus- 
tice soit indulgente et misericordieuse pour 
tous. Mais si les pr^juges des classes en posses- 
sion de la domination sont trop forts pour per- 


mettre ce dernier parti, s’ils sent partagds sur- 
tout par notre gouverneur g&eral, il faut alors 
que la Justice soit Sgalement inflexible. S’il n’y 
a nulle merci pour le Cipaye, qu’il n’y en ait 
aucune pour FEurop^en coupable ! Ce ne sont 
pas seulement la femme et les enfants anglais 
qui doivent 6tre vengds, mais aussi la femme 
et les enfants hindous. Ce ne sont passeule- 
ment quelques ladies et quelques gentlemen 
blessfe dans leur orgueil national ou dans leurs 
pr^juges de race qui doivent obtenir satisfac- 
tion, mais ce sont les opprimes de toute nation 
et de tout rang qui doivent recevoir une repa- 
ration solennelle. Tel est le veritable aspect de 
la question , pour tous ceux qui sont capables 
de sentir les obligations morales, sans selaisser 
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aveugler par iespresoinptueuses suggestions de 
I’orgueil outrage. 

Du reste, I’etat de 1’ opinion s’est bien mo- 
difie chez nous. Dans le premier moment , on 
s’etait laisse exalterS.un point qu’une reflexion 
plus mure ne pouvait sanctionner, et il a fallu 
reculer. La question une fois soulevee, nous 
avons peniblement senti la faiblesse de notre 
cause , et cette conviction s’est trahie par les 
efforts que Ton a faits pour produire, S- Fappui 
de notre occupation de I’lnde, des raisons plus 
61ev6es que cellesdont on s’6tait contents jus- 
qu’alors. Cepeudant j’avoue que le langage 
actuel, bien que semblant inspire par des rai- 
sons meilleures , me r^volte plus que I’an- 
cien. Nous gardens I’lnde eri vue d’int^rfits po- 
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litiques et commerciaux ; nous I’avons exploit^e 
comme une d4pendance de haute valeur S, ces 
deux points de vue. Voilii la stricte v^rit4. 
Maintenant que notre empire est prfes de sa 
chute, alMguer, pourle eonserver, des motifs 
raoraux et chr^tiens qui n’ out jamais influence 
pr^cMemment notre politique, c’est tenir uhe 
conduite bien suspecle. Je crois que si un tel 
langage est sincere pour beaucoup de gens, il 
n’est employe qu’St titre d’ expedient par beau- 
coup d’autres qui n’en ont Jamais use Jusqu’& 
present, et qui n’ont pas envie de s’en servir e. 
Tavenir. Toutefois, lorsqu’il est sincere, j’ap- 
precie toute sa valeur, bien que je sente avec 
regret que Je ne puis rien attendre de ceux qui 
letiennent. Gependant mes Gonclusidns pour- 
raient etre adoptees par quelques-uns d’entre 
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esux, si, Gonvaincus par !es considerations intel- 
iectuelies, ils n’dprouvaient pas de rdpugnance 
morale. Mais leurs principes les eloignent de 
moi. Et je ne puis tirer de leur langage que 
cette importante conclusion, que pour eux 
comme pour moi les exigences de la morale 
doivent passer avant celles de la politique , et 
que ce n’est ni par orgueil ni pour I’honneur et 
la puissance de I’Angleterre, qu’ils veulent for- 
cer rinde a la soumission,. mais bien dans I’in- 
tdrSt de ce pays lui-meme ; cet interet supreme 
etant en mdme temps le devoir de 1’ Angleterre. 
Or, quand I’intCret du plus faible est apprdcie 
par le plus fort sous un aspect si conforme A sa 
puissance et A son orgueil ; quand le devoir du 
plus fort se confond A ce point avec les vues de 
son ambition ; s’il s’agit de particuliers, il est 
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de droit coramun de recourir aujugementd’un 
tiers, afin que le plus fort ne se trouve pas en 
ineme temps jugeetpartie. Je crois que ce prin- 
cipe garde toute sa valeur, quand il s’agit de 
diff^rents entre nations , et que rien ne pent 
inieux nous 4clairer dans cette question. 

Ceci m’amene naturellement au principal 
objet de inon travail , et je passe a I’dnonce de 
la politique que, selon moi, I’Angleterre doitse 
faire un devoir d’adopter envers I’lnde. Elle 
est trfes-simple; elle consiste ^ nous retirer 
sitOt que nous aurons fait les dispositions nd- 
cessaires pour sauvegarder la vie et la propridtd 
des Europdens, et assurer, par un ensemble de 
mesures efficaces, I’independance et le bon 
gouvernement de ce pays. 



Voilii, I’enonce le plus succinct de la solution 
<}ue je propose. Je le mets ainsi en evidence, 
afm qu’il soit intelligible pour tous. La grande 
affaire, c’est notre retraite, le renoncement a 
notre domination. Quant aux moyens effectifs, 
ils ne sont pas de ma competence. Mais, les me- 
sures n^cessaires pour assurer a I’empire que 
nous devons abandonner tous les avantages 
possibles, donnant lieu a des considerations 
trbs-importantes , je desire en dire quelques 
mots. 

II me parait que, dans une semblable occur- 
rence, nous ne devons pas agir isoiement. 
Quoique nous n’en ayons jamais tenu compte, 
notre meilleur titre a la possession de I’lnde 
fut toujours d’y representer la civilisation de 


r Occident, et d’#re, par cela m^me, investis 
d’un caractere de protectorat. Reclamons-nous, 
de ce litre au rnoment de notre retraite ; et 
obtenpns, comme cela est facile, de toutes les 
grandes puissances europeennes, que 1’ empire 
par nous abandpnnd ne soit consider^ d’aucune 
d’elles comme un champ ouvert k leur ambi- 
tion, et qu’aucune puissance dtrang^re au sys- 
teme europ^en ne puisse s’y arroger un droit 
auquel nous renoncons noussm6mes. 

Cela pose, il serait convenable, dans I’etat 
actuel des choses, de nous associer quelques 
autres nations, pour fixer Tarrangement des 
relations entre I’lnde et 1’ Europe occidentale; 
en comprenant dans celle-ci toutes les popula- 
tions d’origine europ^enne, tant amdricaines 
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qu’australiennes. Trois nations me semblent 
designees h cet eifet, comme ayant avec nous 
des dtablisseraents dans I’lnde : ce sont la 
France , le Portugal et le Danemark. Je vou- 
' drais y voir ajouter la Sardaigne, comme re- 
. prdsentant la cinquieme grande nationality eu- 
ropeenne, la nation italienne. Et camme ici, 
nous avons i trailer avec I'islamisme et le 
brahminispie, je voudrais faire appel au sultan 
de Turquie, chef actuel de I’islamisme, pour 
obtenir sa cooperation & cette grande oeuvre; 
tandis que dans I’lnde inline je choisirais quel- 
que brahme eminent qui compldterait digne-- 
ment la commission mixte ainsi form4e'. 

Cette commission ne dilTdrerait pas, enprin- 
cipe, de oelle qui a ete instituee pour regler la 
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question des principaut^s danubiennes. Elle 
agirait de concert avec le gouvernement dO' 
rinde, et d4terininerait les relations ii etablir 
entre elle et I’Occident. Elle pourrait aisement 
constituer le germe d’un protectorat europden; 
et en s’autorisant de la conduite ddsintdressde 
de TAngleterre, elle serait en mesure de faire 
accepter ses conseils aux diffdrents gouverne- 
raents hindous. Ainsi, tous les interdts seraient 
sauvegardes, et Ton donnerait une juste satis- 
faction, dans ce qu’elle a de vrai, h I’opinion 
qui reprdsente la cause de I’Angleterre comme 
celle de la civilisation, et sa defaite, comme le 
signal d’une rdtrogradation vers le desordre et 
la barbarie. 


Quel que soit le jugement que Ton porte sur 


le plan que je viens d’ exposer, les points essen- 
tiels de cette politique Idgitime ne sauraienten 
fitre 6branMs. Je les resume : mettre fin S, I’oc- 
cupation anglaise; assurer I’ind^pendance de 
rinde; instituer de salutaires relations com- 
merciales et morales entre I’Occident et I’O- 
rient. Si Je ne m’appesantis pas davantage sur 
I’etablissement d’un protectorat, c’est k cause 
des susceptibility nationales qu’une telle insti- 
tution pourrait exciter, dans I’etat actuel des 
choses. 

La politique que je propose d’ adopter, pa- 
raitra sans doute effrayante ; elle est cependant 
bien naturelle. Elle reunit tellement en sa faveur 
toutes les pryomptions, que Je pourrais me 
borner & laisser S. mes adversaires le soin d’en 
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router la rationalite, ou la t§.che plus difficile 
encore de prouver que roccupation des Indes 
est un devoir pour rAngleterre, Mais on a mis 
en avant un argument, ou mieux, une propo- 
sition, que je dois relever d’abord, bien qu’elle 
difffere de toutes les autres par la forme plu- 
tdt que par le fond. L’eveque d’Oxford nous 
annonce hardimentque « Dieu nous ayantconfid 
rinde pour la tepir en son nom, nous n’avons 
pas le droit d’y renoncer. » La rdalite d’une 
telle mission ne peut dtre dtablie que par les 
faits historiques, mais certes ils ne sent point 
en sa faveur. Loin de la; et si je me placais 
pour un moment au point de vue theologique, 
qui est celui de mon illustre antagoniste, apres 
un scrupuleux examen des procddds de notre 
conquete a son origin e et dans ses envahisse- 


ments successifs, je serais porte a supposer que 
nous tenons cette mission dune puissance to- 
talementdiiferente; etces paroles sepresentent 
naturellement a mon esprit : « Je vous donnerai 
toutes ces choses, si en vousprosternant devant 
moi vous m’adorez. » 

Moins familier avec les desseins du ciel que 
notre eveque, moins presomptueux, mais peut- 
§tre aussi, moins politique, M. Gladstone ne 
peut entiferement passer sous silence cette ques- 
tign des yoies d’ acquisition. Mais il dtabiit 
complaisamment que ce n’fst point de celaqu’il 
s’agit. « II ne s’agit pas, dit-il, de rechercher 
si notre occupation 6tait ou non 16gitime, et si 
nos mains 6taient pares ; mais tout est de savoir 
quelles obligations nous avons contractees en- 
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vers deux cents millions d’hommes environ qui 
subissent notre domination dans I’lnde, et en? 
vers Dieu qui veille sur eux et sur nous. Peut- 
4tre nous sommes-nous posfe un peu t^m^raire- 
ment et pr&omptueusement comme tuteurs, 
entre Dieu tout-puissant et deux cents millions 
de ses creatures ? Mais enfin c’est un devoir 
absolu pour nous que d’accomplir la t^che que 
nous avons assumes. » 

D’abord , ce langage vient un peu tard ; 
car jamais, jusqu’^, ce jour, ce devoir de tu- 
telle n’a 6t6 proclamd, — cela est constant. Or 
si c’est Jb ce titre que nous occupons I’lnde, 
nous sommes solennellement tenus de la bien 
gouverner , et les obligations qu’ entrains un 
semblable devoir sonttelles, lorsqu’on les coin- 
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prend bien, que je crois fort que, s’il fallait 
ies accomplir toutes, notre gouvernement et 
notre nation renonceraient volontiers h une 
possession exigeant une responsabilitS si dten- 
due et si compliquee. Loin de nous ing&iier h 
trouver des raisons pour conserver I’lnde, nous 
chercherions, au contraire, des motifs pour 
I’abandonner. Mais en la quittant, nous ne 
devons pas nous soustraire aux obligations so- 
lennelles qui reposent sur nous. Nous I’avons 
occup^e avec t4mMt6 et preemption : nous 
ne devons i’abandonner que de sang-froid et 
avec une abnegation complete. Notre premier 
soin doit etre le bien de ce pays. Agissons 
comme des hommes, et non comme des enfants 
en colfere; que la conscience de nos fautes ne 
nous en fasse pas commettre de plus grandes 
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encore. Comme un medeciii inhabile, nous 
avons contrarid la raarche de la nature et ar- 
ret4 son action salutaire : il nous faudra les 
plus grands efforts d’habilete pour reparer cette 
erreur et en detourner les consequences. Je ne 
saurais pensef que le sentiment de leurs torts 
reste sans effet sur mes compatriotes. Je puis 
energiquement biamer la conduite du gouver- 
nement et raCqUiescement que la nation a paru 
y donner, naais je ne voudrais pour rien dd- 
prdcier ce people , et Je suis persuade qu’il 
ecoutera tout appel fait h seS sentiments dle- 
ves. La nation qUi a produit Milton , Cromwell 
et les sOldatS de Cromwell , comprendra tou- 
jours ce qu’il peut y avoir de noble, de grand 
et de ddsintdressd dans une action. Que ne 
puis-je la voir avec Milton « s’eveiiler comme 
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Phornme fori apres son sommeil ! » Si, aprfes ces 
deux siecles douloureux, nous pouvions enten- 
dre quelques echos de cette puissante voix, 
anim4e de tant de force pour exprimer ses no- 
bles sentiments et pour servir d’organe & ceux 
de ses compatriotes, peut-^tre serions-nous il- 
lumines d’un peu de cet enthousiasme qui se 
manifesta chez le poete par les plus edatantes 
beautes, et chez I’horame d’Etat par les plus 
hautes actions! 

Mais revenons a notre ev^que et notre po- 
litique. 11 faut convenir que leur langage n’est, 
au fond, qu’une futilite solennelle ; que leur 
commission divine, leur charge de gardiens 
d’ames ne peuvent avoir de valeur qu’auprfe 
de leurs amis et ne pr^sentent pas une base 
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sMeuse d’ argumentation. 11s d^placent la ques- 
tion du simple doinaine de la politique et de k 
morality humaines, pour la transporter dans 
des regions ofi elle devient compktement in- 
soluble. Et il faut au moraliste, comme 
Thomme d’fitat, un terrain plus accessible et 
des arguments plus r^els que ceux proposes 
par ces messieurs, Qui pourra juger en dernier 
ressort si leur tutelle a veritablement la sanc- 
tion de Dieu? Bien, je le rtJpfete, n’indique 
une telle mission , et sa concordance evidente 
avec nos desirs, nos sentiments et nos int^rets 
supposfe , aurait du nous faire rougir de la 
raettre en avant. Je n’en dirai pas plus sur ce 
sujet, car je souhaite surtout de n’irriter per- 


sonne. 
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La politique que je conseille est la politique 
saturelle; il y a de tels arguments en sa fa- 
vour que je laisse ^ mes adversaires le soin de 
la r^futer, s’ils !e peuvent. D4veloppez seule- 
ment la carte du monde, et voyez la position 
relative des deux pays. II y a la un des plus 
forts arguments qu’ on puisse trouver centre 
leur union, fivaluez ensuite leurs populations 
respectives, leur difference de climat , de lan- 
gue, de religion (1), de mceurs, de couturaes, 


(i) J’emprunte au Spectateur du samedi 7 novembre, 
journal ddfavorable ^ mes opinions, le passage suivant : 
« Avec ces differences essentielles dans les sentiments, 
dans les iddes et jusque dans le langage, comment serait- 
il possible auX deux races d’arriver h s’entendre? Nous 
pouvons difilcilement appr&ier la culpabilitd morale de 

3 


et vous trouverez encore la des prfeomptions 
en ma faveur. Deinandez-vous dans quelles 
conditions une conquite est Justifiable et ad- 
missible, et yous verrez qu’aucune de ces con- 
ditions ne se trouve realis^e dans le cas pre- 
sent. Que vous traitiez cette question au point 
de vue moral ou politique, je ne crains pas 
votre rdponse. Supposez un instant, par un 
leger effort d’ abstraction , que nous soyons en- 
core au moment oii les relations commerciales 
de I’Angleterre avec I’lnde se sont cKangees 


nos adversaires, car leur Education et Jeur religion ap- 
prouvent leur fapatisme destructif, et justifient leur plus 
barbare conduite, A leurs yeux, le massacre des femmes 
et des enfants se tmuye glorifid par une sanction reli- 
gieuse. » 
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en relations politiques de conqufite et d’occupa- 
Jtion (ce retour vers le pass6 n’est gufere diffi- 
cile), quel serait alors votre jugement? Pen- 
sez-vous que le devoir, I’obligation morale de 
la Grande-Bretagne serait de s’emparer de cet 
immense empire? 

Les premiers motifs de cette entreprise sent 
bien connus et n’ exigent point un examen trop 
approfondi. Ils r^sultaient de notre rivalite avec 
la France et de notre desir d’agrandissement. 
Dans cette lutte entre les deux puissances oc- 
cidentales, les int^rSts des ‘immenses popula- 
tions indigenes ne furent pas un instant pris 
en consid&ation , etils ue Tont pas ete davan- 
tage depuis que Tissue de la lutte ay ant donne 
gain de cause a TAngleterre, notre conquete 
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s’est trouv^e, par Ik, consomm^e. Lav^rit^ de 
cette proposition ne saurait 6tre discut^e. ^ 

L’Inde ne mena^ait la civilisation occidentale, 
ni mgme orientate , d’aucun danger. Aucune 
arm^e envahissante n’4tait sortie de ce vaste 
pays pour conqu^rir les fitats voisins. L’his- 
toire entiere t^moigne , au contraire , que , 
comme I’ltalie moderne , I’lnde fut toujours 
victime plut6t que bourreau. 

Enfin, il est impossible ici de mettre en avant 
les arguments dont on a 6tay6 I’occupation de 
I’Amerique et de I’Australie par les nations plus 
policees. II ne s’agit plus, en effet, d’une vaste 
^tendue de pays k peine peuplee, dont les in- 
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digfenes sont incapables d’exploiter les richesses 
m^connues. 

En rfeume, nous d4fions qui que ce soit de 
trouver un seul fait sur lequel on puisse fonder 
et appuyer la l^gititnitd de Toccupation de 
rinde par une puissance occidentale. Leren- 
versement de I’empire mogol avait, il est vrai, 
bouleversd les relations intdrieures et donnd 
lieu la plus ddplorable confusion ; inais ce 
motif ne sauraitetreregardd aujourd’hui comme 
valable. Toutes les nations de I’Europe moderne 
ont traversd de pareilles phases , et toutes ont 
dgalement rejete la pensde d’une intervention 
violehte pour arrdter le cours naturel des revo- 
lutions. Get dtatde trouble explique le succes 
de notre entreprise, mais ne le justifie pas. Ni 
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un mauvais gouvernement, ni un 4tat continuel # 

de guerre intestine n’autoriserusurpatioD. Na- 
ples a un gouvernement proverbialement de- 
fectueux, le Mexique est en revolution perma- 
nente, sans que nous nous croyons pour cela 
tenus d’y intervenir. 

Je suis convaincu que tous les principes- du 
droit international sont opposes k notre occu- 
pation, moins que, inodifiant legbrement ce 
que Heeren a dit de notre conduite k Geylan, 
nous rie demandions s’il n’existe pas aux Indes 
un autre droit des gens que celui de TEurope? 

Si I’on veut soutenir ouvertement qu’une telle 
difference existe, et que ce qui rbgle les relations 
des fitats independants en Europe n’est pas obli- 
gatoire aux Indes, alors. qu’on dise aussi quels 
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sont les points essentiels de cette difference, et sur 
tjuelles bases elle repose. Est-ce sur la preten- 
due superiority de la race europeenne ou sur la 
barbarie comparative de la population bindoue ? 
— ficoutez ce que dit Burke a ce sujet : « Cette 
multitude d’hommes ne consiste pas en une po- 
pulace abjecte et barbare, encore moins en des 
hordes sauvages, comme les Guaranies et Ics 
Cbiquitos, qui errent sur les bords incultes de 
’Amazone et de la Plata ; mais en un peuple 
civilise depuis des sibcles, cultivanttous les arts 
de la vie polices ^ I’epoque oh nous errions 
encore dans les forfits. Its ont eu (et les debris 
en subsistent encore) des princes pleins d’au- 
tority, de dignite et d’opulence ; on rencontre 
chez eux des chefs de tribus et de nation. On y 
trouvc un sacerdoce antique et vynyrable, de- 


positaire des lois et des sciences, guide du 
peuple pendant la vie et sa consolation au mo-r 
ment de la mort; une noblesse d’une grande 
c416brit6, d’une haute antiquity ; un nombre 
infini de cit4s dont la population et le commerce 
n’est surpass^ par aucune ville d’Europe ; des 
commer^ants, des banquiers dont les capitaux 
ont jadis rivalisd avec la banque d’Angleterre, 
etdont le credit a plus d’une fois r4tabli un fitat 
4branl4 en sauvant son gouvernement au mi- 
lieu de la guerre et de la ddsolation ; des mil- 
lions de manufacturiers et d’artisans ingd- 
nieux ; des millions de laboureurs intelligents. 
On y trouve toutes les religions profess4es ; 
le brahmisme, I’islamisme, le christianisme 
oriental et occidental. » — (Burke, Discours 
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sur le bill des Indes orientales, volume IV, 
page 18 .) 

Si au contraire les principes du droit inter- 
national, fruits de Texperience et de la raison, 
sont les mfimes en Orient qu’en Occident, sauf 
la difference de forme n^cessit^epar la diversite 
de moeurs, j’affirme en toute confiance qu’au- 
cun homme d’Etat anglais ne pourra justifier 
notre occupation violente de I’lnde. 

. Cela est vrai, dira-t-on, mais la chose est 
faite, et sans chercher la justifier, nous tl,- 
chons d’en tirer parti, sans nous occuper con- 
stamment &. rfeoudre de tels probl^mes. Je re- 
connais qu’il y a quelque chose de s^rieux an 


fond de ce langage. Mais aiors il faudrait d(§- 
montrer que tout ce qiie nous avons fait a #6 
ratifi6 par le temps, et que les vaincus se sont 
completement melfe. avec les conquSrants (1)^ 


(1) Je iie signalerais pas le discours de lord Shaftes- 
bury; raais il contient quelques materiaux pr4cieiix, et 
il a d’ailleurs uq certain intdret, comme manifesto du 
chef d'un parti religieux important. Je dois surtout ex- 
primer le regret qu’un pareil discours ait dtd considdrd 
comme spdcialement anglais. J’emprunterai h i’orateiir 
ce qu’il appelle « de solennelles et profondes paroles, » 
et Ton yerra qu’elles apportent beaucoup de jour dans 
la question : « De tousles maux produits dans I’inde par 
cet etat de choses, le plus grand, le plus difficile k 6viter, 
c’estle sentiment d’intense et terrible execration que 
les Europdens dprouvent pour les liommes de couleur. 
11 sera presqiie impossible de rien faire de longtemps 
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ou sont au moins toutprfits de leur etre incor- 
Por& ; il faudraitnousfaire voir que si le senti- 
ment d’int6r6t comniun n’a pas enti^rement 
4teint le sentiment d’humiliation nationale, il 
tend du moins h le faire disparaitre. Ou sculc- 
ment ou devrait nous donner I’esperance quo 
cette union pourra s’op4rer dans un avenirsi 
61oigne qu’il puisse dtreiCertes, voil4, bien des 
concessions, et je place mes adversaires dans 
une situation on ne peut plus favorable. N^an- 
moins jefne les crains pas. On aurait encore pu 


pour le bien de cette nation. Je maintiens qu’il sera ab- 
solument impossible d’ 61 ever leur position et de leur 
faire une situation conveaable, tant est immense la liaine 
que leur portent les Europ^ens. » 
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soutenir une semblable thfese il y a quelques 
mois ; et alors un observateur superficiel aurait 
pu se laisser persuader que la puissance an- 
glaise 4tait toujours en voie d’accroissement 
dans rinde. Mais les ^venements actuels ont 
demontre 4, tout le monde, 4. ceux qui repous- 
sent notre domination comme k ceux qui la sou- 
tiennent avec fanatisme, qu’une telle fusion est 
impossible. Un gouvernement despotique, ap- 
puy4 sur le sabre, telle est la seule perspective 
qui reste aux Hindous, pendant de longues ge- 
nerations, s’ils succombent dans la latte qu’ils 
viennent d’entreprendre. L’idee d’une domina- 
tion militaire devrait repugner k tout veritable 
Anglais. 

J’ai prie mes lecteurs de faire pendant quel- 
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ques instants abstraction du present, et de se 
jeporter au temps oii les Anglais n’avaient fait 
aucune conquSte dans I’lnde. Cette abstraction 
devient inutile aujourd’hui, car nous en arri- 
vons au point de nous poser de nouveau cette 
question, qu’on s’efforce inutilement de r4sou- 
dre depuis un si^cle : Devons-nous conquerir 
rinde? — Or h cette ^poque, les populations 
indigenes n’avaient pas encore gout6 de la do- 
mination anglo - frangaise , et I’intervention 
d’une puissance europ^enne pouvait 6tre ac- 
cueillie par elles. Mais aujourd’hui que notre 
domination, souill^epar des excfesde tons gen- 
res, est universellement reconnue comme in- 
compatible avec I’ind^pendance d’une partie 
quelconque de la peninsule, les Indiens rejet- 
tent, A, juste titre, ce qu’ils accueillirent alors, 
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et its pi’^f^reraient actuellement tous les risques 
d’un gouvernement sans stability h la certitu4e 
du despotisme stranger. 

Je mets done au ddfi tons ceux qui soutien- 
nentnotre occupation dans Tlnde, de produire 
un seul principe capable de justifier notre 6ta- 
blissement initial ; car ce principe devrait pou- 
voir legitimer envers un fitat europ^en quelcon- 
que, une conduits analogue celle que nous 
avons tenue dans I’Hindostan. Si Ton refuse 
d’^tablir la discussion sur ce terrain, il faudra 
4num6rer les motifs de ce refus. 

Nous imposons ^ la Perse 1’ observation des 
traitfe, corpme s’il s’agissait d’un Etat euro- 
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peen, note 6gal, Nous exigeons de la Chine 
I’observation des formalit^s les plus scrupuleu- 
ses du droit international de 1’ Europe. La 
grande Peninsule, placee entre ces deux puis- 
sances, doit egalement faire partie de la com- 
munaute des nations, et elle devrait pouvoip 
nous forcer d’ob^ir a nos propres principes, 

En r4sura6, nous avons mal agi en nous em- 
parant de I’lnde ; nous n’avons rien fait pour 
racheter cette faute, et it ne nous reste qu’une 
alternative : restituer et reparer par tous les 
moyens en notre pouvoir le dommage que nous 
avons caus4. Tel est I’ensemble de mes argu- 
ments. La premiere partie en est acceptee par 
le plus grand nombre de ceux qui ont traite ce 
sujet, mais la seconds est rejetee par une ma- 
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jorit6 aussi certainct J’en juge du moins par ce 
qui a preduitsur cette question, 

Je vais examiner un 4. un tous les motifs de 
ce rejet, et j’espere y r^pondre d’une mani^re 
convaincante ; je laisserai de c6te, cependant, 
la raison par trop primitive de la superiority de 
force, et la declaration par trop immorale qui, 
sans appel et sans examen prealable, proclame 
que nous garderons I’lnde jusqu’4, ce qu’une 
plus grande puissance que la n6tre nous Fait 
enlevee. II y a quatre motifs presentables dont 
on pent appuyer d’une maniere plus ou moins 
plausible le maintien de notre domination; 
ce sont les motifs relatifs au commerce, a la po- 
litique, h la civilisation et 4, la religion. — Les 
deux premiers m’offrent peu de difficulty. Je 
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n’ignore ni ne veux diminuer leur influence 
pratique ; mais puisqu’ils ont 6t§ abandonnes 
par les plus consciencieux de mes adversaires, 
il me paralt inutile de m’y arrfiter. II est g§n4- 
ralement admis, par ceux auxquels je fais allu- 
sion, que I’int^ret de I’Angleterre n’estpasun 
motif suffisant pour maintenir I’lnde sous notre 
domination, si cetinterfit est dgoi'ste, politique- 
ment et commercialement. ' 

Nos relations commerciales avec ce pays 
existaient avant la conqufite, et continueraient 
apres son abandon. Si elles avaient excite des 
sentiments d^favorables a notre ^gard, nous 
aurions rencontr4 plus d’ obstacles dans notre 
entreprise d’occupation. Et il n’y a pas 'la' 
moindre probability que, si nous renoneions 4 

h 
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cette domination, de quelque mani^re que s’ef- 
fectue la separation, la population indieniw? 
veiiille se s^questrer et renoncer h tout com- 
merce avec nous, ni avec aucune des autres 
nations occiden tales. De deux choses I’une, ou 
nous serons expulses, ou nous nous retirerons 
volontairement : si nous sommes chassfe, il est 
peu 5, craindre qu’aucune autre nation soit 
tentee de reprendre notre partie ; si- nous nous 
eloignons librement, les Indiens seront bien 
convaincus qu’apres une telle ddmarcbe, auciin 
peuple ne pourra moralement entreprendre 
quelque chose centre eux. Sans tenir compte 
des garanties qui pourraient resulter des trai- 
t6s, le fait aurait par lui-m6rae une irresistible 
puissance pour empecher toute tentative con- 
traire. Le commerce de I’Angleterre trouvera 


autant d’avantages chez une nation ind^pen- 
*dante, fM-elle hostile, quechezun peupled’es- 
claves. Les fitats-Unis d’Amerique en sont un 
exemple. 

Quant au point de vue politique, si Ton pre- 
tend que la possession de I’lnde est indispen- 
sable h notre puissance, essentielle k notre 
prestige, et que, dans Tinter^t de notre prepon- 
derance intern ationale, nous ne pouvons y re- 
noncer, il me sera encore facile de r^pondre a 
cet argument, que Ton a, du reste, deja re- 
connu comme insuffisant. On pent dire que, loin 
de faire notre force, I’lnde est pour nous une 
source de faiblesse politique. Supposons que la 
r4volte actuelle eut delate pendant que nous 
etions en guerre avec la Russie. Le fardeau 
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n’eut-il pas exc6d4 nos forces? Et meme, en 
dehors d’une telle complication, il est evident- 
que I’Angleterre ayant toutes ses forces tnili- 
taires engagees dans une contree aussi 41oi- 
gnee, doit moins peser dans les conseils de 
I’Enrope. Non ! les colonies et les dependances 
lointaines n’augmentent pas notre force : c’est 
15, une vaine illusion ; elles sont une charge pour 
nos finances, et elles epuisent nosressources mi- 
litaires. L’Angleterre est puissante par elle- 
meme : et plutot malgre ses colonies, que par 
elles. Ce sont des ouvrages avancfe qui nous 
g^nent, et que nous devons abandonner pour 
concentrer notre action. Nous etions grands 
avant qu’aucun aventurier n’eut r§v4 cette con- 
quSte de I’Inde. Nous serons plus grands en- 
core, quand un gouvernement plein de force 
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aura donii^ h I’energie nationals une direction 
•salutaire, et une plus noble impulsion. 

La troisierae raison alleguee, estl’interfit de 
la civilisation. On pretend quedelivree de notre 
etreinte, I’lnde retrogradera vers la barbaric et 
le desordre. Cette assertion ne me parait pas 
d’un grand poids. Je ne suis pas tres-verse dans 
la litterature et les antiquites religieuses de 
rinde, mais le peu que j’en sais me permet de 
fonder mon jugement historique sur une base 
solide. J’accepte pleineinent ce que dit Burke 
dans le passage quej’ai citd plus haul. J’eprouve 
un profond respect pour cette antique theocra- 
tie, en presence de laquelle notre ordre social 
semble ne d’hier. Je suis convaincu, qu’il serait 
insens^ de hMer la decadence de cette vieille 



soci^te, et de lui imposer pr^raaturement la ci- 
vilisation progressive, mais encore anarchique,, 
de notre Occident. Attendons patierament que 
notre edifice social ait atteint quelques propor- 
tions harmoniques, pour le proposer corame 
modele aux nations moins avanc^es. N’en dou- 
tons pas, d^s que le monde occidental sera ar- 
rive en possession d’une organisationrationnelle, 
il influera rapidement sur 1’ antique civilisation 
de I’Asie. 

Alors mfime que la retraite de I’Angleterre 
devrait arrSter mom entan Anient 1 influence des 
idees europ^ennes et des ameliorations indus- 
trielles; quand I’dtablissement des chemins de 
fer et des tel6graphes dlectriques devrait etre 
suspendu dans i'lnde, j’applaudirais encore a 



ce resultat. Les moyeiis de coininunicaLioii qui 
•y existent aujourd’hui soul asscz rapides et 
secrets; nous Tavonseprouvea nos depens. Les 
inerveilles.de I’industrie moderne lendenl a de- 
composer toutes les conceptions inentaies do 
ces peoples relativeraent arrieres ; et ce resultat 
est tout cl fait inopportun pour le temps ac- 
tuel (1). Quelles que soient les croyances reli- 


(1) J’eiii|)t’unte encore une citation au discours de lord 
Shaftesbury. JI. Kennedy, mlssionnaire ti Bdnares, dcrit 
ces remarquables paroles : « Quelle peut etre la cause 
de toute cette frenesie d6ployee cotitre nous? Cer- 
tainement notre gouvernement les a cruellement oppri- 
mfis. Mais ce n’est point lii la raison alldgu6e par ce 
peuple. Ce que j’ai entendu dire 5. plusieurs, e’est que 
tout notre systeine, nos missions, nos dcoles, nos die- 



gieuses admises en ce pays, nous devons les 
laisser subsister, tant qu’elles sont capables de 
se maintenir. L’ activity deshommes d’fitatetdes 
philosophes pent amplement s’exercer ailleurs ; 
et il y a reellemenl quelque chose d’absurde 
dans la itianifere dont nous nous conduisons 
aux Indesacet egard. Aucun gouvernement ne 
tient plus que le n6tre I’ordre actuel ; aucun 
ne se pique davantage de se rattacher aux pre- 
cedents, aucun n’est plus fier « de la lente expan- 
sion de la liberte, » Or ce meme gouvernement 
precede k regard des vieilles theocraties in- 


mins de fer, no's t616graphes dlectriqiies, etc., detruisent 
leur religion, et qu’ils ne peuvent plus supporter un tel 
etatde choses. » 



diennes, comme un bouillant organe r^volution- 
naire. En voyant, les memes hommes, conser- 
vateurs en Angleterre, et subversifs aux Indes, 
on ne pent s’empecher de penser, que Tegoi'scne 
ne soit, dans les deux cas, leur veritable mobile. 

II faut serieuseinent eviter toute illusion, sur 
cette question de civilisation. Les Espagnols 
jadis, forts de la sup4riorite de leurs croyances 
religieuses et de leur civilisation plus avancee, 
envahirent les empires du Mexique et du P4rou. 
Ils impos^rent, le fer ci la main, leur christia- 
nisme et leur ordre social, pour satisfaire aux 
v^ritables motifs qui les animaient, la soif de 
Tor et I’amour de la domination. Aujourd’hui, 
Topinion condamne unanimementleurconduite, 
et fletrit, non-seulement la cruaute et I’avarice 
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de ces conquerants, niais encore leur esprit de 
croisade, leur manque de respect et de sympa- 
thie pour les institutions des vaincus, et la des- 
truction d’une civilisation interessante, qui fait 
considerer avec mepris celle qu’ils y ont sub- 
stituee. Qui pourrait dire que le jugement de 
I’avenir ne sera pas aussi s^v^re k notre egard, 
et que dans quelques siecles, nous ne serons 
point universellement condamnfe pour avoir 
tente d’imposer 5, 1’lnde notre civilisation? 

Nousvoici arrives 5, la quatrierae raison, la . 
question religieuse. Ici se resume tout ce qu’il 
peut y avoir de vraiment respectable dans les 
desirs des classes sup^rieures. Toutefois, bien 
que je rqspecte de tels sentiments, je ne puis y 
adherer. 



L’esp^rance de convertir I’lnde au christia- 
lusme n’a jamais influe, jusqu’ici, d’une ma- 
niere bien notable sur notre politique. Des so- 
cietes de missionnaires recrutent des hommes 
plus oumoins aptes a ce service. Mais tous ceux 
qui ont cooper4 a ces missions peuvent alTirmer, 
que leur resultat est tout a fait au-dessous des 
elforts tenths dans ce sens. L’^nergie de notre 
nation n’est poussee dans cette direction par 
aucune impulsion sponlanee. Or il y a peu de 
raisons pour croire que I’avenir vienne k de- 
mentir le passe. On pourraic sans doute faire un 
grand effort, mais il ne sera jamais que passa- 
ger, faute d’etre base sur aucune conviction 
vraiment populaire. Le resultat final sera done, 
comme toujours, que quand le moment de re- 
flechir et de peser sera venu, on reculera devant 



une collision avec le systeme religieux des in- 
digenes, Mahometans ou Hindous. 

Le passe nousedifie pleineraent sur le rdsultat 
obtenu par les missionnaires. Les nations chre- 
tiennes de I’Occident sont, depuis un temps 
considerable, en rapport avec les populations 
orientates, comraercialement ou politiquement. 
Les croyances chr4tiennes leur ont presen- 
tees par des agents catholiques et protestants, 
sous toute espece de formes : comme mode de 
vie, comme systeme de culte, et comme doc- 
trine retigieuse. Sous aucune forme, par aucun 
organe, on n’a pu les y faire progresser ; et je 
me fais I’echo des observations et des convic- 
tions les plus competentes, en affirmant que, 
I’acceptation du christianisme par les Indiens, 


ii’est presumable dans aucun temps que Ton 
pnisse apprecier. 

Jepourrais, a ce sujet, prendre une posi- 
tion negative ; et , considerant notre pays k ce 
point de vue, dire avec Coleridge que nous de- 
vons regarder froidement toutes ces entreprises 
de missions; I’extension du christianisme de- 
vant etre de bien peu d’importance, puisque 
son action chez nous est devenue si faible, et 
que son centre est si depourvu de vigueur. En 
voyant ici I’inanite des convictions religieuses, 
il faut reconnaitre que c’est une etrange illusion 
que de se croire capable, comme nation ou 
comme gouvernement (j’excepte le cas de zele 
individuel, un horame se trouvant anime de 
I’esprit de saint Paul ), de porter chez d’autres 


peuples une religion et une morale si pen so- 
lides a nos yeux, et que nous voyons chaqiie 
jour attaquees par la presse actuelle, 

II y a aux Indes deux religions principales, 
le brahmanisme et le mahom4tisme. Toutes 
deux sont pleines de vie et nous laissent peu 
d’acces. Si, dans ses attaques centre le brah- 
manisme, notre missionnaire met en avant le 
cote philosophique du christianisme, I’esprit 
subtil du brahme accepts la lutte avec joie, et 
lui oppose une contre-philosophie. D’ou , ma- 
ti^reinfinie h discussion , mais pas de rfeultat. Si 
au contraire, le missionnaire chretiense borne 

exposer historiquement sa religion , et a faire 
appel h la conscience , il s’epargne la douleur 
d’une defaite , mais I’effet produit reste nul ; 
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car le systfeme religieux de I’lnde ne laisse au- 
fiun besoin k satisfaire ; ce qui serait la pre- 
miere condition de succes pour une autre re- 
ligion voulant s’y faire accepter. Ce n’est plus 
ici la lutte du christianisme avec le polytheisme 
gr^co-romain , profondement ebranl4, d’abord 
par la culture philosophique, et par la souf- 
france morale des masses. Dans I’lnde, la 
constitution th4ocratique a encore toute la 
force que donne une association ancienne et 
hereditaire ; et, cette force , qui , dans le monde 
remain , ne fut d^truite qu’au bout de quatre 
siecles et par I’envahissement des barbares, est 
un obstacle insurmontable pour le mission- 
naire , et qui fait desesperer du succes de son 
entreprise. 
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Quant au second systeme religieux avec ie- 
quel nous soinmes en contact aux Indes , je n’al 
que quelques mots k en dire. L’ arr^t de Fhistoire 
est, sur ce point, definitif et irrecusable : le 
cbristianisme n’a pu faire aucune impression 
sur le mahometisme, et il y a meme renonce. 
Les deux monotheismes se sont rencontres au 
moyen e,ge, et Tissue de la lutte est assez con- 
nue. Le catholicisme grec succomba; et tout ce 
que le catholicisme remain put faire fut de sou- 
tenir une guerre defensive. Aujourd’hui, cha- 
cune de ces croyances se pretend en possession 
exclusive de la verite ; chacune d’elles est reci- 
proquement rejetee par une partie de Tespece 
humaine , et toutes deux subsistent 4, c6te Tune 
de Tautre, comme pour temoigner de l’exage- 
ration de leurs pretentions muluelles. 



Si le but que Ton se propose est de repandre 
fe, religion et la civilisation , il n’y a que trois 
maniferes efficaces de I’atteindre. On peut les 
propager en chassant et exterminant toutes les 
populations fermement attach(5es aux croyances 
et aux moeurs que Ton desire remplacer; inais 
cette methode est inapplicable au cas qui nous 
occupe. On peut encore proceder par assimila- 
tion graduelle et incorporation des peuples 
conquis ; tel fut le systeme de I’ancienne Rome. 
Mais, a cette epoque m^me, il ne reussit que 
pour la partie occidentale de la domination ro- 
maine , et il echoua dans I’Orient. Ce serait 
done r^ver que de vouloir I’appliquer aujour- 
d’hui aux Indes. La troisi^me methode est 
celle de la persuasion ; mais elle doit , pour 6tre 
efficace , rester pure de toute contrainte. Si on 


0 
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la combine avec la conquete , on pent etre as- 
sure de I’insueces, d’aprbs la reaction violente 
qu’elle ne inanquerait pas de provoquer. Telle 
est la seule voie qui nous reste , si nous per- 
sistons a vouloir garder ce pays. 

Malgre rimportance de toutes ces conside- 
rations, je ne puis y insister davantage, ayant 
a dire des choses que je ne puis taire , quoiqu’il 
doive m'en couter. Je rejette done les pretextes 
ci-dessus examines, ainsi que I’obligation so- 
lennelle que I’on veut nous imposer, en tant 
qu’J&glise , de christianiser les Indes. Pour de 
nombreux motifs politiques, et pari’inutilitedes 
efforts tentes dans ce sens, on ne peut adopter 
un semblable projet. Mais je soutiens en outre 
que, loin d’etre un bonheur, ce serait un pr6ju- 
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dice immense, pour les Hindous, qued’ adopter 
le» christianisme. Dans tout I’Occident , la foi 
chr^tienne se meurt , surtout coinme croyance 
publique ; car ia foi individuelle existe encore 
pour beaucoup de gens qui pratiquent le culte. 
Mais I’influence de ce systems sur les senti- 
ments, les pens(§es et les actions des masses 
n’ existe plus. Jadis le catholicisme fut le lien 
des nations et les tint unies sous sa banniere; 
inais il est loin actuellement d’en etre encore 
ainsi. II a et6 ruind par sa propre faiblesse , 
sans qu’auGune cause exterieure ait provoqud 
ce ddclin, sans qu’aucune autre forme de ca- 
tholicisme ait surgi pour le remplacer. Sous 
une forme quelconque , ce culte est ddsormais 
profondement incapable d’agir comme moteur 
de la vie individuelle ou sociale , et surtout de 


remplir le but de toute vraie religion. Le catho- 
licisme a rendu les plus grands services daffs 
le passe, tnais il n’esl plus qu’a I’etat de sou- 
venir. Loin de moi cependant la pensee de le 
d^precier, car je reconnais qu’il pourra encore 
influer sur bien des individualit^s, jusqu’^ ce 
que la nouvelle doctrine, qui doit le remplacer, 
soit enti^reraent acceptee. 

Puisque le christianisme n’a plus ma foi, et 
que je ne puis le regarder comme le guide de 
la conduitepriv^e, ou conome le regulateur de 
la vie publique, dfes lors je dois repousser avec 
force toute tentative faite pour rimposer Si d’au- 
tres nations et pour le propager, m§me par 
voie de persuasion, chez des peoples ouil 
existe une organisation religieuse dilKrente. 
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Dans de telles conditions, je le considfere 
<;omrae pouvant occasionner plus de mal que 
de bien et devenir un instrument de desordre 
et de r^trogradation , plulot qu’un moyen 
d’ordre et deprogrte. 

Laissons le systfeme brahmique suivre son 
coursnaturel. Nouspourrons, de cette manii^re, 
^pargner, aux populations qui s’abritent encore 
dans son sein et qui restent attach^es h ses ce- 
remonies (sans approfondir sa doctrine) , la 
phase religieuse que represente aujourd’hui le 
chrislianisme. Nous pourrions alors esp^rer 
que , sans partager I’agitation qui accompagne 
revolution religieuse de I’Occident , les peuples 
de rinde accepteraient un jour la nouvelle foi, 
qui viendrait s’offrir h eux pure de tous les 
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souvenirs d’abjection ct d’esclavage qui ter- 
nissent k leurs yeux le christianisme. > 

J’ai examine Tune aprfes T autre chacune des 
bases sur lesquelles les partisans de notre domi- 
nation aux Indes s’efforcent d’asseoir leurs 
pretentions. Prise isol6ment, chacune d’elles se 
troiive insuffisante ; et je ne pense pas que leur 
reunion puisse supplier k leur inanite respec- 
tive. 11 y acependantun pointde vue quejen’ai 
pas encore examine. On accorde que Torigine 
de notre occupation est illegitime, on ne cherche 
point justifier les mesures gouvernementales 
qui Font suivie, et Ton regarde corame dou- 
teuse la persistance de notre domination. Mais 
on pretend qu’en abandonnant I’lnde, nous la 
laisseronsse replonger dans I’^tatde boulever- 
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semcnt ou nous I’avons trouvee, et quo, des 
i^ors, elle souffrira infinimeiit plus qu’^taiit en 
notrepouvoir. Ce pr^texte me seroblesans va- 
leur, et je deraande avant tout s’il a pour objet 
dejustifier lemaintien permanent, ou lemporaire 
de notre autorite. Si c’est, comme je le suppose, 
du dernier mode qu’il s’agit, qu’on nous fixe 
la liroite de cet exercice ; et si les Indiens sup- 
portent encore pendant ce temps notre tutelle, 
quelle est , approximativement , I’epoque a la- 
quelle elle devra cesser? Nous absorbons ddjii 
tout le gouvernement de ce pays, et nous I’an- 
nulerons bien plus encore, si nous parvenons 
h dtouffer la revolte actuelle. Si I’on noup laisse 
juges du moment opportun pour cette retraile, 
nous ne I’elfectuerons jamais : il y a done ab- 
suvdite il nous arroger le droit d’une serablabls 
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decision, et k vouloir regler notre conduite fu- 
ture sur des eventualites incertaines. Depuis un 
si^cle que les Indiens sont en contact avec nous, 
ils ont beaucoup appris ; et nous pourrions, en 
nous retirant, les aider dans les difificuUds du 
moment, et diminuer les maux qui rdsulteraient 
pour eux d’un pareil changement. Mais nous 
ne pouvons poser en principe que nous envahi- 
rons chaque fois que surgira un mauvais gou- 
vernement. Ils sont nombreux les cas dans les- 
quels nous nous sommes abstenus d’une pareille 
intervention. 

En Tealit^, le principal obstacle ^ I’abandon 
de rinde r&ulte de I’opinion mal stabile des 
avantages que I’on croit attaches & sa posses- 
sion, ainsi que du sentiment d’orgueil national 
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qui nous empeche de reconnaitre un insuecfes. 

- aprfes un sifecle, se retirer et confessor 
que I’on a mal agi en s’einparanl d.e I’lnde, et 
que cette malencontreuse conqu^te portait en 
elle-meine des germes inevitables de destruc- 
tion. Ce serait, il est vrai, un etrange renver- 
sement de Topinion que nous en avons eue jus- 
qu’k ce jour. Nous nous sommes cependant 
soumis (et m6me avec satisfaction), ^ I’insuccfes 
que nous avons eu en Irlande. Un million cinq 
cent mille Irlandais sont inorts de faim, par la 
faute evidente d’un gouvernemeiit imprevoyant. 
La plupart des survivants abandonnent la patrie, 
comme le constatent les journaux populaires , 
notamment I'Exode irlandaise. Mais i’lrlande 
est tranquille, et ce resultat fail oublier les 
moyens que I’on a ennployes pour I’obtenir. 



J’ai de rambition pour mou pays, mais non 
pas une ambition vulgaire. Sa politique I’a 
plac6 au premier rang dans les conflits d’inle- 
r^ts? il aitS entrain4 bien loin dans la voiedes 
atlaques, et ses succ^s I’y ont souvent rendu 
oppressif. Je voudrais maintenant le voir ac- 
cepter une plus noble politique et entrer le pre- 
mier dans la voie du repentir, de la reparation 
et de la moderation d&inleressee. On nous re- 
presents comme giorieuse cette conquete des 
Indes : elle ne repand cependant sur nos armes 
et sur nosconseils quun eolat Men douteux. Et 
lorsque, tfit ou tard, I’lnde nous aura ravie, 
sa possession ne paraitra que comme un bien 
faible Episode de notre liistoire. Je passe sous 
silence la triste c^lebriM d’boramee tels que 
Clive et Warren Hastings, et je ne considfere 
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qiie les meilieurs types de nos g6neraox Ticto- 
*rieux. Lear gloire ne saurait etre durable ; car 
pour le soldat la cause fait tout ; et notre armde 
n’est, aux Indes, que I’instrument de rasser- 
virement d’une nation malheureuse (1), Des 


(1) Notre position, en ce pays, me rappelle le jugement 
de Napiersur la situation des Francaisen Espagne : «Dans 
nil langage stranger, il (J. Bonaparte) exige qu’une race 
d’hommes ardents et superbes accepte un gouverne- 
ment qidelle ne compreiid pas. Ses esp6rances de succfes 
reposent sur les armes d’un Mre; ses pretentions sont 
I’onddes sur ie oonsentement d’un monarque imMcile 
et sur la lUchetd de quelques nobles pusillanimes, au 
mdpris des droits de plusieurs millions d’hommes, armds 
pour s’opposer h lui. Voil^ ce qu’il y a d’imple dans son 
entreprise, ce qui rend son gouyernement odieux, ce 
qui pousse tout noble cfetir h repousser la sDuiHure de 



actions d’ eclat signaleront peut-etre cede 
guerre, mats elle est en elle-meme blamabler 
Le sortdeshommesd’fitat, aux Indes, n’est pas 
plus honorable que celui des guerriers. Nous 
en avons vu de remarquables par leurs vehtus 
et leurs talents, lutter contre leur deplorable 
mission. Plus ils etaient eminents, plus ils 
avaient la conviction de I’inanite de leurs efforts, 
plus ils sentaient qu’ils ne pouvaient que pallier 
le mal, sans pouvoir aborder la noble t4che de 
contribuer d’une raaniere durable au bien-§tre 
et au bonheur de leurs sujets. 11 est glorieux 
pour ces homines d’avoir accompli leur devoir, 


son contact. » — Napier, Pen. War, vol. I, page 10. — 
Nous devons sympathiser avec les Espagnols resistant 
Bonaparte, 
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bien qu’ils ne se fissent point illusion sur le r^- 
’^ultat. Mais k Thommage qu’ils meritent, se 
m41e comnie un sentiment de piti6. L’Inde 
n’oifre done une gloire Idgitime, ni a rhomrne 
d’fitat, ni au guerrier. 

Et quant au pays qu’ils servent, I’Angleterre, 
la seule gloire reelle qu’elle puisse recueillir 
aux Indes, est celle que lui vaudrait la restitu- 
tion de sa conqu^te : il ne tient qu’i elle de 
I’acquerir. Helas! je sens, en ecrivant ces 
lignes, que le moment est passe pour une si 
noble demarche, et que I’Angleterre est des- 
tinee k 6tre honteusement expulsde, ou k recom- 
mencer ce qu’elle a fait. Dans ce cas, ce qui lui 
serait le plus funeste, ce serait de rdussir. 
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Jusqu’ici j’ai developp6 une politique etran- 
gfere aux idees et aux sentiments des classes'^ 
superieures de I’Angleterre. Je suis comparati- 
vement seul, maisj’ai la ferme conviction que 
beaucoup d’ Anglais peuvent 6tre 4branlfe par 
mes opinions et sympathiser avec moi, au moins 
intellectuellement , sinon compl^tement. Je 
crois que ces opinions seront partagees par la 
majority des penseurs europ^ens, qu’elles se 
trouvent d’ accord avec les sentiments g^n^raux 
de moralitequisontr^pandus dans les masses^ 
et qu’elles sont confonnes aux conclusions du 
chef-d’oeuvre de la philosophic politique. Je 
n’espere pas cepOndantde voir les principesque 
je viens d’exposer, ^tre adoptes de sit6t par 
mon paysou par mon si^cle; maisj’ai I’intime 
confiance qu’elles pri^yaudront dans I’avenir. 
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G’est pourquoi , dans les pages suivantes, je 
.si’adresse deux classes, parrai lesquelles j’ai 
I’esperance de les voir plulot p^netrer : ce sont 
les femmes et les proletaires anglais. S’ils me 
font defaut , mes convictions n’en seront pas 
ebranlees, car ce sont bien elles qui m’ont 
donn6 le courage, comme serviteur avoud de 
riiuraanit^, d’dlever la voix centre I’occupation 
prolong^e de I’lnde par I’Angleterre. Je me 
suis elev^ en favour d’un grand people, jus- 
qu’alors injustement opprim6, et qui combat 
aujourd’hui pour son affranchissement ; en cela, 
j’ai ouvertement d^fendu ce que je considere 
comme la raison et la justice, centre I’erreuret 
regoisme. 





SEGONDE PARTIE 


PMMliBE SICTION 

On admeii assez generalementque les femmes 
nedoivent point s’ occuperde politique; et cette 
opinion est justed un certain degre. Car, si Ton 
entend par politique, les details du gouverne- 
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ment, la lutte des partis, et les questions plus 
ou moins ignobles d’ ambition persoiinelle,^ 
certes les femmes ne sauraient trop s’abstenir. 
Mais il est un aspect, en politique, qui ne doit 
pas les eloigner. Elies sont parfaitement com- 
p^tentes dans les questions g^n^rales et leur 
jugementpeut y ^tre des plus precieux. A me- 
sure que la politique, prenant sa veritable 
place, et se subordonnant de plus en plus 4 la 
morale, laissera les hautes considerations de 
celle-ci prevaloir sur les siennes propres, I’in- 
tervention feminine acquerra plus de valeur, et 
I’on reconnaitra qu’elle est de plus en plus de- 
sirable etnecessaire. C’est aux femmes k juger 
de la portee de leur influence, et des moyensles 
plus convenables pour la repandre parmi ceux 
avec qui elles sont en contact. Dans toutes les 
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relations de la vie, elles ont, comine mferes, 
•corame Spouses, comme soeurs et comme filies, 
de fr4quentes occasions d’exercer une action 
raoderatrice sur les jugements plus ^goi'stes et 
plus froids de leurs fils, de leurs ^poux, de leurs 
Mres et de leurs p^res. II est bien temps que 
ce pouvoir mod^rateur surgisse. 

C’est pourquoi je dis aux femmes d’Angle- 
terre : Cette question est une de celles oil vous 
devez faire entendre yotre voix. ficartez les so- 
phismes de I’int^ret et de la passion, et faites 
appel k de plus nobles sentiments. Vous ecoutez 
avec horreur le recit des outrages. Vous con- 
sentiriez, quoiqu’en fermant les yeux, k ce qu’on 
infligeat un. juste chfttiment. Mais vousne sau- 
riez vous associer au cri de vengeance! Vous 


devez le reprouver energiquemeiit; Vaiis devoz 
vous d6tourner avee degoflt de ceux qui font 
appel aux sentiments de haine, etcombattre les 
efforts qil’ils tentent pour persuader a I’Angle- 
terre qu’elle ne pent r Sparer les outrages 
qu’elle a re^us, qu’en violant elle-m^me les 
plus saintes lois de rhumanit^. 

Quant k I’lnde , sans aborder la question 
d’int#6t, vous devez apprecier ce qde la justice 
reclame. Ne vous occupez nullement du point 
de vue stalistiquej administratif eit commercial.' 
Portez le ddbat au tribunal de votre conscience, 
et maintenez-le en face de vos principes de rao- 
ralitd. N’ecoutez pas ceux qui nient votre com- 
petence dans ces justes litnites. Les questions 
de morale vous appartiennent plus qa’A nous 


encore, en v6rtu de votre supdriorito affective. 
Denaandez, et ne vous contentez pas de repon- 
ses ^vasiveSj defliandezS, quel titre I’Afigleterre 
posside rinde? Est-ce la force ou le droit qui 
la M a donnde? Est-il de notre devoir de la 
garder? Est-ce d’apr^s le consentement de son 
peuple que nous persistOns k vouloir la gouver- 
ner, ou seulement en veftu du jugement que 
nous portons nous-rafinaes sur nos pfopres 
pretentions ? Plus sensibles que nous aux souf- 
frances naorales, et adraettant moins que nous la 
compensation que peuvent offrir les avantages 
raateriels, vous pouvez mieux juger de la repu- 
gnance des populations indifennes pour la do- 
mination etrangere, bien qu’elle ait pu leur^tre 
avantageuse sous quelques rapports. Plus sy m- 
pathiques que nous^ vous apprdcierez davan- 


tage la vie domestique de rHindou; et ses in- 
stincts religieux les plus obscurs n’exGiteroift 
pas votre dddain. Vous pourrez 6tre touch^es 
par labeaute d’une idee, bien qu’elie soit ca- 
chde sous une forme barbare. Jusque dans la 
Suttee, vous saurez reconnaitre, bien que per- 
vert! dans son mode d’ expression, I’admirable 
sentiment qui veut faire triompher Tunion con- 
jugate de la mort elle-meme. 

Si Ton alleguedevant vous I’intdretde la civi- 
lisation, appreciez sa juste valeur notre dtat 
social, materiel et m^canique, ndgligeant tout 
element spirituel et moral. Et quand vousl’au- 
rezestim^ ce qu’il vaut, vous comprendrez ai- 
s4mentce qui m’emp^chededfeirer son exten- 
sion. Yous saurez apprecier aussi, en songeant 
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aux liens si chers de la famille, combien il 6tait 
'Indispensable d’agir avec douceur, en traitant 
ces rapports chez les autres. Vous ne pourrez 
alors, vous emp^cher de bl^mer I’importation 
violente de nos moeurs occidentales dans I’lnde. 

Si Ton vousobjectel’interet du christianisme, 
je ne vous deniande point d’abandonner vos 
convictions ni d’ adopter les miennes. Au con- 
traire, je vous adjure d’dvoquer en vous le plus 
pur id4al de la foi que vous cherissez, et dans 
laquelle vous vivez. Donnez-lui toute sa pleni- 
tude, toute sa vigueur, et a ce supreme degre 
d’ exaltation, placez en regard la domination 
anglaise dans I’lnde, son origine, son histoire, 
ses effets’dans le pass4 et pour le pr&ent, ses 
consequences probables envers I’avenir. De- 


mandez-Vdlis alorS s’il est cle I’intdret de cede 
foi de s’oftVir a cee peoples avec un semblaPlS 
cortege, et s’il ne vaudrait pas mietlx qu’elle 
Vint, eomiiie autrefois, satis appui temporel et 
dPgag^e de toute convoilise tnaterielle? Je ne 
crains point votre r^ponse. 

Enfiii, si lo christianisme, qui sert d’excuse 
a noire domination, avail perdu son empire 
sur vous, ne restez pas sans foi religieuse. Re- 
connaissez-en la necessite, et sachez appr^cier 
les litres d’une doctrine qui apporte une entifere 
satisfaction aux meilleurs sentiments de la 
femme ; qui, sans rien exag6rer, r61&ve au pre- 
mier rang, d’aprfes sa nature et son influence 
morale ; qui, s’dlevant au-dessus ddfe maux et 
dU ddsordre produits par la lohgue dissolution 
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de Tordre ancien, rappelle nos souvenirs vers 
fb pur et gracieux iddal de nos anc6lres cheva- 
leresques; qui peut assouvir votre amour du 
beau par une dminente culture esthetique ; qui 
saura rdpondre aux besoins de votre intelli- 
gence par une dducation aussi complete, quoi- 
que moins approfondie, que celle du plus puis- 
sant philosophie ; qusatisferatous vos sentiments 

moraux de justice et d’ordre social ; qui cultivera 
et developpera vos aspirations religieuses, et 
vous offrira des moyens d’expression bien plus 
etendus que le plus fastueux rituel du catho- 
licisme. 


BEUXIEME SECTION 


Ce second appel s’adresse aux prol^taires 
anglais. Leur competence politique estplus g4- 
n^ralement admise que celle des femmes, quoi- 
qu’il soit assez difficile de fixer les limites dans 
lesquelles leur influen ce doit s’exercer. Sansavoir 
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la pretention de determiner ces homes, il me 
seinble cependant que, dans un ordre politique 
bien etabli, ils ^oivent, sans s’immiscerdans les 
details, exercer leur jugement sur les principes 
generaux du gouvernement , sur son esprit et 
ses tendances. Aussi, cette question de Tlnde, 
qui entraine la modification de toute la con- 
duite politique de I’Angleterre, est-elle specia- 
lement de leur ressort, et il serait essentiel que 
leur influence s’y fit sentir. Personne n’y est 
plus interesse qu’eux-memes ; personne ne peut 
mieux envisager la question sous tous ses as- 
pects , soit sous le rapport des conditions poli- 
tiques, soit dans I’interet de I’lnde ou de I’An- 
gleterre. Enfin , nul , j’ose le dire , n’gst plus 
capable de sentir et d’apprecier les considera- 
tions morales. C’est la seule classe de mes con- 


citoyens i laquelle Je puisse eii appeler avec 
espoir d’un succfesimmediat, Je ne sais s’ilsme 
comprendront, mais ils constituent mon appui 
noi’raal. Gelui qui, en dehors de toute tendance 
revolutionnaire, vient r4clamer la reorganisa- 
tion de la societe, doit naturellement jeter ses 
regards et fonder son esperance sur ceux qui, 
courbessous le poidsdes impei'fections actuelies, 
aspirent naturellement h. les voir corriger. Et 
meme plus tard, quand la transition actuelle 
sera accomplie, et que I’humanite sera entree 
dans sa voie definitive, c’est encore entre les 
philosophes et les proietaires que devra exister 
la plus intime alliance politique et la plus par- 
faite sympathie morale, pour assurer la regula- 
rile des fonctions soeiales. Tels sont les motifs 


I 

; quim’engagentifoirecetappelaiixtrav.ailliurs 

anglais. 

' » . 

^ Proletaires, le problfeme est double. C’eet la 

I 

question indieime qui egtpQsee, inai§ c’estaussi 

la question anglaige, Pes int(5r^ts des deux pays 
sopt leg mSmes : pops les copsidererons suc- 
cessiveraent xsi ypus le voulez, inais nous ne 
pouvons les s^parer. L’Inde d’abord, puis I’An- 
gleterre. Vous demandez , sans obtenir de re- 
ponse, quels sont nos droits sur ce pays, com- 
ment il peut d^pendre de nous? Nous pouvons 
y commercer el jn^me y pr^eber, si notre foi 
nous y pousse, mais pourquoi le conqu^rir et le 
gouverner? Vous, qui n’ files pas fiblouis par ce 
qui aveugle tant d’autres, vous qui n’avez aux 
Indes ni intfirfits, ni relations, qui ne tirez aucun 



avantage de sa possession, vous pouvez & juste 
litre apporter dans cette question le strict ju- 
gement moral derhomraedesinteresse. Etvotre 
sentence ne saurait approuver notre inaintien 
main armee. En faisant justice des arguments 
donton se sert, vous refuserez de croire que la 
masse de la nation hindoue puisse desirer notre 
domination (1). Vous comparerez cette asser- 


(1) Je cite encore lord Shaftesbury ; il demande : Si Ton 
a trouvd dans un cas quelconque le moindre vestige d’un 
soul^vement national ? Tout le pays, dit-il, a 6te, a, peu 
d’exceptions pr6s, parfaitement tranquille. La plupart 
des villages out assist6 les troupes royales et combattu 
les insurges. Toutes les fois que le fait contraire s’est 
produit, on pent I’attribuer k ces hordes sauvages et a 
ces brigands sans lois qu’on trouvera toujours , dans 1© 
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tion avec celles que vous entendez emettre cha- 
^ue jour sur I’etat de vos propres sentiments. 
Nul ne sait mieux que vous la difference qui 
existe entre I’approbation et la soumission ; et 
s’il est vrai que les hommes peuvent supporter 
de grandes souffrances, afin d’en dviter de plus 
grandes encore, cette resignation ne prouve 


continent indien, errants de village en village. Mais ces • 
villages eux-mtoes, dans aucune occasion, ne se sont 
insurg(5s centre le pouvoir britannique; an contraire, 
ils ont reconnu quo leur s6curit6 consistait dans la per- 
manente et vigoureuse domination de Sa Majesty. — Si 
Fassertion du noble lord est v^ridique, que signifieia 
proposition du Times, quejeregois par le meme journal 
(le Spectateur du 7 novembre) : « Que les districts re- 
belies payent au moins les frais de leur pacification. » ^ 

7 '■ 
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nuUenient qu’ila ne percoivent pas la douleur. 
Vous Savez jusqu’^ quel point yoa seutiuients 
sent mal interpretda et vos inldr^ts mis en oi}l)li 
par ceux qui vous gouvernent; eh bien, est-il 
probable qu’ilss’efforcent deinieux comprendre 
les besoins des populations de I’lnde, si eloi- 
gpdes, et si dtrang^res ii. notre civilisation? 
Yous avez demand^ satisfaction pour vous- 
ra^raes ; vous sympathisez avec les Hongrois et 
les Italiens qui reclament pour eux aussi indd- 
pendance et justice; il ne vous faut qu’dtendre 
ces sentiments aux pauvres Hindous qui luttent 
pour le mdme objet. Yous pouvez ddsirer que 
justice soit faite d’une soldatesque enrdVolte; 
mais vous ne pouvez consentir ce qu’on im" 
mole indistinctement I’innocent et le coupable, 
pour satisfaire a I’orgueil et h la vengeance de 



mmaa 0:0 ewssa? 

I’Angleterre. Appelez done la justice, maisaussi 
la misericorde! qui mieux que vops pourrait 
apprecier combien la provocation a etd grande? 
si elle ne peat ^^cuser les criipes cominis, elle 
explique du TOOins cet dtat d’indignation qui 
s’est traduit par des outrages chez ces natures 
ardeqtes. Pour savoir quelle a ete la conduite 
des Anglais aux ludes? jele? les yeux sur votre 
aristQcratie territoriale ou industrielle, sur vos 
classes moyennes; consid^rez la dure indiffe- 
rence des uns, la hautaine ndgligence des au- 
tres ; voye?-les poursuivre la satisfaction effrenee 
de leurs gouts et de leurs penchants, etalercette 
richesse et ce luxe fastueux qui contrastent si 
cruellement ayec yotre ddnument et vos souf- 
frances. Gependant, ce sont des coinpatriotes 
qui agissent ainsi ; ils ne sont pas sans avoir 
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avec vous quelqaes sentiments communs, quel- 
ques points de contact sympathiques. Supposqz 
un instant qu’ils soient d’une autre race, qu’ils 
aient un autre langage, une religion differente ; 
ajoutez h. leur arrogance Torgueil des conqu6- 
rants, et vous aurez la mesure de ce qu’ont du 
souffrir les Indiens, Mahometans ou Hindous; 
et vous pourrez comprendre, quelle ardeur de 
vengeance a du les animer, et h, quels excfes elle 
a pu les pousser. 

Aprte avoir consid^re ^ ce point de vue la 
revolte actuelle, vous n’eprouverez aucune diffi- 
cultd A juger la question sous un aspect plus 
general. Yous qui connaissez Toppression, vous 
sentirez combien la negligence et I’injustice 
peuvent envenimer la haine qu’elle excite. Yous 
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sympathiserez avec les Hindous : vous com- 
grendrez que si I’impot pfese lourdement sur la 
population, alors m6me qu’il est destind h sou- 
tenir un gouvernement national, il devient bien 
plus jourd encore, lorsque le tribut paye avec 
tant de repugnance se trouve mal employe, dis- 
sipe, et ne sert en definitive qu’a solder les di- 
videndes d’une compagnie de marchands op- 
presseurs. Au onzidme sidcle, I’Angleterre fut 
conqSse par les Normands ; aucune diffdrence 
de race, ni de religion ne separait les deux po- 
pulations ; et cependant, la lente progression 
des siecles et Tin time melange des deux races 
n’a pu effacer qu’imparfaitement les maux de la 
conqudte. La difficulte aurait etd bien plus 
grande si aucune fusion n’eut dtd possible, et 
que la conquete normande se fut bornee c\ une 
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occupation permanente, sans aucun mSlange 
avec le peuple vaincu. Toutes ces raisons fonfc 
que j’en appelle ci vous sans crainte, certain que 
votre jugement sera conforine au simple bon 
sens anglais, et aux sentiments d’humanitS. De 
mSme que vous vous soulfeveriez comme un seul 
horame pour repousser I’invasion ^trangere, de 
meme, vous devez n’ avoir qu’une seule voix 
pour emp^cher votre pays d’etre oppresseur 
envers d’autres nations. 

Maintenant, si, revenant I’Angleterre, nous 
nous demandons comment cette question in- 
dienne peut influer sur le bien-etre de la majo- 
rite de la nation, je vous rappellerai que vous 
devez prevoir, d’apres Texperience du passe, 
que ce n’est point celui sur qui portera le far- 


deau gui recueillera leprix de lajourn^e. On 
parle beaucoup de progrfes dans le bien-^tre 
des masses ; mais vous savez ce que vaut, en 
realite, un pareil langage, A mesure gue la 
grandeur et la puissance de rAngleterre se sent 
accrues, a mesure que votre nombre, yos tra- 
vaux ont augmente, vous ayez vu ddcroitre 
votre influence et votre action politiques, en 
m§ine temps que vos soufirances physiques et 
morales s’etendaient chaque jour. Yous 6tes la 
seule classe qui puisse assez ^prouver le senti- 
menl de I’urgente n^cessite d’une reorganisa- 
tion sociale, et vous voyez de plusen plus que 
la politique du gouvernement, loin de prendre 
vos besoins en consideration, consiste k ajour- 
ner inddflniment toute amelioration, en s’effor- 
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Qant de detourner au dehors rdnergie popu- 
laire. 

Consid4rez la conduite pr^sente et pass4e de 
VOS gouvernants, leur accord dans la crise ac- 
luelle, et le z41e avec lequel ils cherchent 4 vous 
endoctriner sur cette question de I’lnde. Lear 
instinct ne les troinpe pas : elle est effectivement 
la clef de voute du syst^me politique existant. 
Its le saventbien, et vous ne pouvez mieux les 
attaquer que sur ce point, ou ils sont aussi in- 
competents qu’en ce qui concerne la grande 
question interieure, consistant 4 vous incorpo- 
rer dans I’ordre social en satisfaisant 4, vos 
exigences legitimes, et tout en s’assurantde vo- 
tre concours. 
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Posez resolument votre veto 5. ces hommes 
igcapables, et emp^chez-les d’aller plus avant. 
Encore plus de pouvoir et de domination, en- 
core plus de commerce et d’ action exterieure, 
voil^ leijf cri ; que le votresoit : un meilleurem- 
ploi du pouvoir, une domination moins disper- 
ses, mais mieux exercee, un commerce moins 
etendu, mais plus moral; un peu moins d’ ac- 
tion exterieure et plus d’attention h ce qui se 
passe chez nous. Je ne veux pas me servir du 
langage revolutionnaire : je I’employai jadis, 
mais il n’est plus le mien depuis que je defends 
Tordre comme etant la base du progres ; raes 
idees n’ont done rien de subversif. C’est dans 
I’interet de cet ordre qu’ils font profession de 
respecter tout comme moi, et que cependant ils 
compromettent chaqne jour par leur conduite. 
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que je dois parler librement de n^tre classe 
gouvernante. Les verites quej’ai & dire ne soiit 
pas seulement critiques, on doit les regarder 
comme des avertissements conseieiicieux. Je 
considfere les classes dirigeantes com|jje com- 
pletement d4roora1is4es par une fausse politique, 
et perverties par un trop long abus du pouvoir. 
Vous devez les rappeler a un ineilleur esprit, et 
exercer envers eux votre influence morale. II 
est temps de montrer combien votre jugement 
diff^re du leur, et vous devez leur imposer un 
changement complet de politique. Qu’ils con- 
centrent sur la question sociale I’energie qu’ils 
dissipent en d&honorantes querelles avec la 
Chine, ou en mauvaise administration aux 
Indes. La manifestation opportune de votre 
opinion, etrdnergique emploi de votre influence 
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pourront peut-6tre dissiper i’orage qui nous 
i^enace, et en assurant un progr^s suffisant k 
I’interieur, eviter ces violentes interruptions de 
I’ordre, si funestes a tous. 

Passons k d’autres considerations egalement 
importantes. Votre gouvernement se propose 
de inaintenir desormais les Indiens dans la 
souraission, au moyen de troupes europdennes. 
On assure que soixante-dk mil le homines suffi- 
ront pour obtenir ce rdsultat. .Te crois que ce 
chiiFre est trop faible; mais en I’acceptant 
comme suiBsant, comment se le procurer'? Nos 
homraes d’Etat sentent bien cette diiBculte, et 
pour la resoudre, ils essay ent denous aecoutu- 
mer graduellement I’idde de devenir une na- 
tion militaire. Rien ne peut donner une plus 
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triste opinion de leur capacity ; et votre rigou- 
reuxbon sens rejettera ce projet insensd.Instrui^s 
par rexp6rience, vous repoussez la guerre, 
et vous commencez a sentir, comme toutes les 
autres nations deTEurope, que la paix est la pre- 
miere condition de tout espoir rationnel d’ ame- 
lioration sociale. Dans notre siecle industriel, 
un gouvernement qui cherche a developper les 
tendances militaires devient une anoinalie dd- 
gradante. 

Mais admettons que soixante-dix raille hom - 
mes suffisent pour rdduire I’lnde? A quel titre 
irons-nous sacrifier un si grand nombre d’hom- 
mes, exposer tant d’ existences precieuses au 
rneurtrier climat d’Orient et d toutes les chances 
ddsastreuses d’une insurrection permanente? 


Quoi ! lessoldats anglais rempliraient aux Indes 
]§ r6Ie des soldats autrichiens en Italie ; ils de- 
viendraient les ministres detestes de la tyrannic 
etrangfere ! Qu’est-ce qu’un peu plus de bien- 
6tre, qu’une solde plus elevee dans de sembla- 
bles conditions ? D’aussi viles considerations ne 
peuvent avoir de poids qu’auprfes d’une solda- 
tesque ddmoralisee, et il n’en saurait etre ainsi, 
puisque Farmee se recrute dans vos rangs. 
Votre coalition, si puissante dans d’autres cas, 
doit semanifester ici par une solennelle, mais 
paisible desapprobation, envers tous ceux qui 
contracteraient cet engagement miiitaire. Vous 
pouvez ainsi arreter le recrutement. 

Et qui payera cet armement? Ce ne sera pas 
FInde asSurement : ses finances sont actuelle- 
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ment insuffisajites, et (Jans ravenir, on ne ptut 
suppose!’ qq’elles deviennent as^ez considera- 
bles pour subvenir h une telle charge, si nous 
nous arrogions le droit de faire payer aux 
yaincus leur defaite. Ce sera sur vous encore 
que retombera cet dnorme fardeau, et il vops 
faudra ddpasser cette faible barrifere qui separe 
Taisance de la misere, et qui represente tout 
ce que yous pouvez esperer de meilleur. Vous 
couvient-il d’etre aipsi exploites? 

II taut dope faire connaitre vos sentiments 
par tous les moyens legitimes. II fautqu’on sa- 
die que vous souhaitez de voir I’Angleterre re- 
n oncer k sa politique d’ oppression et de fanfa- 
ronade, pour adopter des principes de paix et 
de respect envers le droit d’autrui. Qu’il soit 
bien entendu surtout, que I’aotivite que Ton a 


jusqu’ici gaspillee ^ i’exterieur, dqit d&ormais 
dtre consacree h la solution des questions so- 
dales inUrieures. 

Apres avoir fait appel A votre moralite et a 
VOS int^r^ts les plus chers, je vous conjure, 
pour rhonneur de votre pays (qui est ici forte- 
ment engage), et aw nom de I’huraanite, d’e- 
cquter pia voix. 4ucun prejug^ ne vQus arr^te : 
vous connaissez I’inanite de notre civilisation, 
rinsuffisance de notre, religion. Beaucoup d’en- 
tre vous cherchent vainement, autour d’eux, 
une doctrine qui soit digne de ce noin. A vous, 
comrae aux femmes, revient le pouvoir mode- 
rateur. C’est par votre union spirituelle avec 
les philosophes sociaux, qu’un tel pouvoir pent 
etre dignement exerce. Cette alliance doit de- 
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venir chaque jour plus intime et plus active. La 
philosdphie a fait sa part, je vous adjure de 
vous mettre I’ceuvre pour faire la v6tre* 

Cette union spirituelle renferine de grandes 
choses : elle ndcessite de votre part I’accepta- 
tion de I’ordre existant, h condition toutefois 
qu’il puisse servir de baseauprogrfes. N’dcoutez 
done aucun appel revolutionnaire, n’acceptez 
aucune doctrine anarchique, si en faveur qu’elle 
puisse dtre. Ne vous laissez pas prendre aux 
amorces que Ton vous tend, faites peu de cas 
de I’extension du suffrage et des distinctions 
acaddmiques, refusez toute part dans I’absurde 
systems d’education en faveur aujourd’hui. Ac- 
ceptez dignement votre situation, mais ne nd- 
gligez rien pour I’ameliorer. 



L’linion des prol^taires et des philosophes 
^eut assurer deux choses : une education re- 
pondant tons vos besoins , la m^me pour tous 
• deux, sauf le degre qu’ exigent leurs besoins 
respeetifs. Elie peut aussi instituer un contrdle 
moral envers les richesj S. qui revient naturel- 
lement le gouvernement temporel de la socidte. 
Une telle organisation favorisera la concentra- 
tion des capitaux, reprimera toute tendance 
oppressive comme tout abus de pouvoir, par le 
blame social ; mais elle saura aussi donner de 
nobles encouragements aux patriciens qui fe- 
ront un digne emploi public de leur puissance. 
Si vous comprenez bien la portee de ce moyen 
d’action, il vous sera possible d’en assurer gra- 
duellement I’exercice. Jesuispr^t^ vous donner 
a cet egard tousles eclaircissements necessaires, 
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coimne a vous renseigner toujours, reaipli que 
je suis envers yous d’une sympathie que Je 
voudrais vous inspirer pour moi-m^me. 

Je terraine en vous rappelant que votre pre- 
miere demande doit ^tre que I’Angleterre 
change de politique envers toutes les nations, 
ses egales ou ses inferieures, et qu’elle offre 
comme preuve de son entree dans cette voie, 
rabandon de I’lnde. 


FIH. 


FARIS.— iMPRlMi FAU E. THUNOT ET C®, RUE RACINE, 26. 
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YAIUE OP GTPRUS TO EIGLAID. 

Cut it is not upon our fleets and our armies, howeyer great tliey may be, that 
we mainly depend, but on tliat enterprise on which this country is about to enter. 
What I most highly value is the consciousness that the Eastern nations will repose 
confidence in this country, and that they well know that, while we can endorse our 
policy at the same time, our Empire is one of liberty, truth, and justice.” 

(Extract from Lord Beaconsfield' s Speech in the House of Lords, Jiilp ISi.'n 1S7?..) 

It is no easy matter to appraise pi’operly the rate of 
worth that should be set on Cyprus as an addition to 
the British Empire ; for that it should be regarded as 
a permanent acquisition few will doubt, when the 
condition of its remaining under our administration is 
to be regulated by the tenure of Kars, Ardahau and 
Batoum, or any one of them, by Eussia. Writers in 
newspapers have for some time past been pointing out 
with great ability the numerous advantages we shall 
gain strategically and commercially, as well as from a 
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VALUE OP CTPEUS TO ENGLAND. 


political, a moral and a naval point of view. After 
briefly glancing at what has been said in this direction, 
we shall then dwell upon the vast import that should 
be attached to our possession of Cyprus. 

Any one skilled in the art of war will at once see 
how great is the value of this island either for arrang- 
ing an army for conflict, or for landing it to resist the 
advance of an enemy on the Asiatic Continent. Cyprus 
is about an equal distance of sixty miles from the 
coast of Asia Minor on the north, or the Syrian coast on 
the east ; and forces could be taken from the island to 
the mainland, and landed easily from sunrise till sunset, 
ay, less than nine hours. 

Asa commercial people we cannot rate the acquisi- 
tion of Cyprus at too high a value. It holds the key 
of the Egyptian valley through which a railway to 
expedite our passage to India wdll be laid down sooner 
or later. It also holds the key of the Gulf of Scan- 
deroon, which we may look forward to as becoming in 
a few years a grand and flourishing emporium of the 
commerce of the Levant. Then Cyprus opens the way 
for British energy and enterprise to develope its many 
resources, and work its mines of gold and silver and its 
caves of jaspar and agate. 

Politically Cyprus is a great gain for us. With 
Constantinople now easily accessible to us, we shall be 
able to take the place of Pussia, arid possess over the 
Councils of the Porte a preponderating authority. It 
will thus be in our power to see those reforms carried 
out in Asiatic Turkey, which it is desirable should be 
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accomplished if we are to undertake the guardianship 
of the Ottoman Empire in that part of its possessions. 

We may be certain that our ownership of Cyprus 
will considerably increase our moral influence among all 
the nations of the East, and more especially the people 
of India. ^ Our protection of the Mahometan power of 
Turkey cannot fail to conciliate and endear us to the 
Mussulman population of Hindostan. 

The impetus that Cyprus will give to our naval 
strength must be obvious at a glance. We have now a 
firm hold over the whole of the Mediterranean, possessing, 
as we do, at the extreme west, such a stronghold as 
Gibraltar, in the centre the impregnable fortress of 
Malta, and now at the extreme east a large and 
important island. 

The good that we have done to Cyprus itself is in- 
calculable. There was a time when it saw good days ; 
it is said when it was under the Venetians to have 
been peopled by a million of happy and prosperous souls. 
Under the mgis of England those days will come again ; 
once more Cyprus will boast of abundance, healthiness, 
and happy homes, and the inhabitants will recognize 
what they have been strangers to for hundreds of years, 
the wholesomeness of industry, and the sanctity of State 
promises 

But there is something behind all this which causes 
our possession of Cyprus to challenge our highest admi- 
ration, it being a stronghold in a sea, the Mediterranean, 
and in a gulf, that of Scanderoon, wfliich have real com- 
mercial importance. It forms one more of the fortresses. 


6 TALUE OF CYPRUS TO ENGLAND. 

islands and peninsulas that strongly guard our highway 
along the Mediterranean and the Red and Arabian 
Seas to our Indian Empire. 

Our commerce and communication would not be 
safe if we had not the point where there is a narrow 
strait, 15 miles across, in entering the Mediterranean. 
It is the fortress of Gibraltar. Midway in that important 
inland sea, the passage again narrows to about 100 
miles, between Sicily and Africa. W e have the command 
of that passage by possessing the only island situated 
in it — ^Malta. We find at the mouth of the Red Sea a 
narrow sti’ait 17 miles wide, the Strait of Babelmandeb. 
In it is an island, or rather a bare, black, sterile, and pre- 
cipitous rock, the very counterpart of Gibraltar, named 
Perim, commanding on either side the ship-channels 
that connect the Red Sea with the Sea of Babelmandeb. 
We have owned the island of Perim since 1857. 
In pur passage to India there was another place we 
very much wanted, and we made the valuable acquisi- 
tion eighteen years before we got Perim, that was the 
Peninsula of Aden, with its populous town, its safe 
harbour, its convenient depot for coaling, and its pre- 
cipitous, sterile rock like another Gibraltar. When we 
obtained it in 1839, we made the first valuable acquisition 
in the present reign. Opposite Cape Gardafui, in Africa, 
there is a group of islands, the two principal of which are 
Socotra and Kouri, in the Arabian Sea. “ At present, 
says M'Culloch’s “Geographical Dictionary ” (edited by 
Mr. Frederick Martin in 1866,) “ Socotra belongs to the 
Sultan of Kisseen, but his supremacy is little more than 
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nominal ; the government being chiefly delegated to one 
of the principal inhabitants, who again exercises little 
authority, except over the Bedouin or native population.” 
There Mr. Martin stops, but he might have added that 
Socotra and Kouri have virtually belonged to England 
for more, than a dozen years. England exercises all the 
authority there, for she has purchased the island group, 
and if the purchase money may not have been considered 
.sufficiently large for nominal possession, England has at 
any rate paid the retaining fee, and no rival power can 
ever possess Socotra and its dependencies. After pass- 
ing the Socotra group, a ship has safe enough sailing till 
she gets to India, for she is then well out in the open 
ocean, and the poet says of England that — 

“ Her marcl. is on the mountain -wave. 

Her home is on the deep.” 

But since previous British statesmen have safely 
secured on a permanent basis our mercantile interests 
in a safe transit to India, the Suez Canal has been 
made, and by becoming the owner of nearly one-half of 
the shares, England is most interested in the uninter- 
rupted navigation of that famous water-way. Of a 
hundred vessels that pass through, seventy-five are 
British. It is, therefore, necessary that we should have 
some surer guarantee than we now have for our vessels 
not being hindered in the progress of their voyage. It 
strikes us that that guarantee we have effectually secured 
by the holding of Cyprus, — for if it is equi-distant, eight 
hours sail from Carmania on the one hand, and Syria on 
the other,— it is but fifteen hours steaming to the mouth 
of the Suez Canal. 


THE COMMEBCIAL VALHE OF OYPETTS. 


Our 6V6n.ii6SS of conHHimicHtioii "witlx Indin wliicli 
existed before it was disturbed by the Suez Canal is now 
restored by our occupation of Cyprus. 

No one knows better than Lord Beaconsfield that a 
well-chosen colony is abetter right arm of naval warfare 
than mail-clad steamers. Cyprus has this advantage of 
situation besides other advantages that are looked for 
as among the inexorable demands of modern warfaie, 
ports easy of access ; ports, too, that will be made depdts 
for coaling ; where there will be docks and factories for 
the making of machinery ; and over and above all this 

Cyprus has a natural strength which will be artihciaUy 

increased, and it has the further and enormous benefit 
of being at an easy distance from Malta and the mouth 
of the Suez Canal, which are two of the most important 
links in the chain of our commercial communication 
with our great Eastern dependency, our Australian 
colonies, and our relationships in the Chinese Seas and 
the Pacific Ocean. 

THE OOMMEEOIAL VALUE OF OTPKUS, 

“ The moTemeat in taking Cyprus is not European ; it is English. We have 
taken the step there that vre think necessary for the maintenanee of onr Empire, and 
foi* its preservation in peace.” 

( Extract from Lord JSeacaiisfiMs Speech in the House of Lords, July im, ISTSJ 

There can be no doubt that for many years to come,, 
the interest on the capital we shall have to sink in the 
development of the resources of Cyprus must far exceed 
any return we can hope to obtain ; but at the same 
time there is little doubt that it will become a place of 
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considerable commercial importance. England will 
supply Cyprus with every description of goods, and 
merchants nay rely upon getting good returns for their 
capital if they select suitable articles, — hardware, pro- 
visions, spirits, oilmen’s stores, drapery, drugs, agricul- 
turarirnplements, household furniture, petroleum, glass, 
and other such goods, are certain to be in great demand. 
Aromatic tobacco of the most delicate quality is exten- 
sively grown, principally for the St. Petersburg market. 
The vines are richer than in any other country, and 
when properly cultivated, will supply us with the wine 
Homer praised so much. The mines are rich in copper, 
and a proof of gold existing is that large pieces of the 
precious metal are daily washed down by the mountain 
streams ; capitalists will find the mines, once worked 
by the Greeks and others but now abandoned, a source 
of unlimited wealth. Coal is also found, but, through 
lack of enterprise, the mines have never been touched ; 
mineral and lake salt is abundant, and ozokerit exists 
'not far from Lefkosia, also at Citti. Nearly the entire 
imports consist of British goods brought from Beyrout, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and the Mediterranean ports. 
From Limasol there is a considerable trade in the ship- 
ment of wines * and raki, made in the vicinity, to Egypt 
and the islands of the Archipelago ; large quantities of 
oarobs, which grow in the neighbouring forests, are 
shipped to Eussia and Italy. Marina is the chief depot 

* There is au average yield of 1,246,000 gallons of vine and 198,000 
•ewt. of salt, forniing four-fifths of the entire exportation, principally to 
Marseilles, Leghorn, Trieste, and the Coast of Syria. 



of tlie commerce of tile island. In 1858, Chambers tells 
ns that the imports amounted to £57,939, and the 
exports to £131,110. The revenue amounted to 
£116,666, total cost of government only £8,333, being a 
clear annual gain to the Sultan of £10b,000.^ ^ 

From the speech made by Lord Lilford in tne House of 
Lords, July 19, 1878, it appears from the results of his 
observation of the island in 1875, that, looking at it in a 
commercial point of view, the main objection to it was the 
want of harbours, whilst the anchorages were subject to 
the south-west winds. He could offer no opinion on the 
nature of the climate, but there was no scarcity of watei, 
though a great lack of means of utilising it. Nothing was 
wanted, in short, but money and enterprise, and on the 
whole he believed that the acquisition of the island 
would be generally advantageous to this country. 


TSE MTT.TTARY VALUE OF OYPETJS. 

In the first place, the presence of a British force in 
the island will serve a most important purpose by help- 
ing to protect the Suez Canal. If the Bussians were 
allowed to establish themselves at Erzeroum or there- 
abouts, there would be little to prevent their marching 
on Egypt. Such an advance would be scarcely under- 
taken even by a Gourko or a Skobeleff in the face of an 
English coring at Cyprus, ready at any moment 

to strike the flank of the advancing column. It there- 
fore seems that our military position in connection with 
this most important highway to India will be greatly 
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Strengthened. It is not only, however, the established 
road of England to the East that derives advantage 
from the acquisition of Cyprus. We also directly gain 
one end of the Euphrates Valley route, and thus obtain 
command over what may hereafter become a rival to the 
Suez*C£nal for military purposes. Whether it will be 
found feasible to construct the long talked of railway 
between the head of the Persian Gulf and the Levant 
remains to be seen. The natural difficulties are not 
great, but it is estimated that from eight to ten millions 
sterling would be required for the construction of the 
line. With an Indian force established somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of, say Fao, the contingent at Cyprus 
might be reinforced simultaneously from both sides as 
soon as the projected railway through the Euphrates 
Valley is completed. In the meantime there would be 
the great strategical gain resulting from having a second 
base of operations should the Russians ever attempt 
to reach Constantinople through Asia Minor. The con- 
tingents from Cyprus and the Persian Gulf post might 
move simultaneously in such a case on some central 
point — Diarbeka for instance — thus rendering it impera- 
tively necessary for the invader to inarch to the south- 
ward in order to clear his flank. Another advantage of 
the supplementary outpost on the Indian side would be 
its securing the other end of the only possible alterna- 
tive route to Hindostan besides the Egyptian. It has 
also to be remembered that the Euphrates Valley road 
is considerably shorter than the Red Sea line, a matter 
of some importance if the garrison of Cyprus is to be 
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permanently supplied with native troops. Were the 
Persian and Scanderoon Gulfs connected by a railway, 
the splendid soldiers of which the Punjaub is so prolific 
might be conveyed to Kurrachee down the Indus Valley 
line, thence by steamer to Foa, and across Mesopotamia 
by rail, in a shorter time than they would take to ac- 
complish the detour vid the Red Sea and Egypt.* 


TIE MVAL YALITE OF GYPMS. 

** Englaud must lave seen with pride the Mediterranean covered with her ships. 
She must have seen with pride the discipline and the devotion to her Majesty and her 
Majesty’s Government of all her troops drawn from every part of her Empire.”, 

(Extract from Lord Beacomfield's Speech in the House of Lords, J uly 1878 . > 

To this country the possession of Cyprus will be of 
much maritime importance. It might have seemed that 
Mitylene would have been a better naval station, be- 
cause it is within easy sail of the Dardanelles ; but, in 
truth, it would always be easy for the greatest of mari- 
time Powers to close that narrow passage without per- 
manently lying in wait at the entrance. If Constantinople 
is in some ways an incomparable port, it has the disad- 
vantage of being more easily sealed up than many naval 
stations even of the fifth and sixth magnitude. Cyprus, 
on the other hand, is much better adapted for protect- 
ing the most important link in the chain of our com- 

* The sum ■which will be set down in the annual estimates as 
the cost of the military establishment at Cyprus, should the present 
contemplated force of 10,000 men be kept up, mil be £1,000,000 
teling per annum. To this ■will have to be added any excess of the 
expenses of the civil adneunistration over and above the local receipts. 
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munications with the sea, since it is the nearest island 
to the Suez Canal. Short of a position in Egypt close 
to the canal itself, Cyprus is the best place that this 
country could have occupied. But for many reasons 
the Ijaking of Egyptian territory was impracticable, and 
the possession of the island is attended with certain 
special advantages. It will enable our ships to be 
always in the neighbourhood of the Canal, and it will 
put an end to the fear that the passage could be stopped. 
To construct a line through more than 900 miles of 
thinly populated and sometimes desert country would 
certainly be a bold enterprise. But, if the Government 
should think that such a railway is necessary to insure 
the safety of our communications with India, the starting 
point would in any case be commanded by Cyprus. 
That island will, in fact, be an admirable naval station, 
whether for the purpose of protecting the Suez Canal, 
securing a second road to India, or giving this country 
the requisite authority in its relations with the Porte. 
Cyprus closes the Gulf of Scanderoon, the point to Avhich 
Russia would naturally come if she should meet with no 
resistance, and the port of the same name could at any 
time be occupied by our ships. Harbours will have to 
be constructed at some cost, there not being a good 
general harbour in the whole island. The last Consular 
Report so aptly describes the present condition of Cyprus 
that we may quote the words of this authoritative docu- 
ment. “ Public works,” writes Mr. Ridley, ‘Ghero are 
none to record, either begun or ended. The shipping 
ports continue in the same state of neglect and dilapida- 
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tioii as depicted in my report of 1874.” But the con- 
stant bustle of English activity at a naval station, to- 
gether with a railway from any part of the Levant to the 
Persian Gulf, will considerably improve the present con- 
dition of the island. The Times says : “ That the island 
will, in fact, be an admirable naval station,” and ''that it 
is the best place this country could have occupied. 


HISTOEY OF THE ISLAND OF OTPEDS. 

“ Othello. What is the matter, think you ? 

Cassio. Something from Cyprus, as I may divine : 

It is a business of some heat. 

First Senator. Whence consider 

The importancy of Cyprus to the Turk.’* 

Cyprus, the Kibris of the Turks, to which, at this 
moment, Englishmen are looking forward with so much 
anxiety, as regards any security or benefit it may be 
to England, is one of the largest islands situated south 
of Asia Minor in that portion of the Mediterranean called 
the Levant. According to the ancient Greek his- 
torian Eratosthenes, Cyprus was first discovered 1045 
B.C. It was then so densely wooded that it hindered 
tillage; but the mining operatioirs of the Phoenicians 
thinned the forest. Josephus says that the descen- 
dants of Cittim, grandson of Japhet, first colonised 
Cyprus. Sti’abo also gives an account of the chief 
towns in the island, but most of them have long dis- 
appeared. Cyprus belonged successively to the Kings 
of Persia, of Egypt, and to the Eomans, under whose 
domination it was made a place of banishment for the 
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debauched nobles oftheEoman Empire, who, having dis- 
gusted the not-too-sensitive susceptibilities of lioman 
morality, were sent to Paphos to finish their sensual 
studies. It was taken by the Greeks 477 B.C. ; con- 
quered by the Saracens A. D. 648 ; but conquered by 
the Grtieks in 957. Cyprus was reduced by Pichard I. 
of England, 1191. He gave it to Guy de Lusignan, who 
became King in 1192, whose descendants sold it to the 
Venetians in 1489, who retained it about eighty years. 
Nicosia, the capital of Cyprus since the L\isignan dynast}", 
was besieged by the Turks under Mustaphain 1571, the 
siege lasting forty-five days, when it was taken by storm, 
after being defended by twenty thousand of its inhabit- 
ants. It has been under Turkish rule ever since, and is 
almost without a history. Under good government, 
with its natural productions, it would be one of 
the most valuable islands of the Mediterranean. 
Larnaca, the chief seaport of the island, is situate about 
a quarter of a mile from the sea. The climate is very 
similar to that of Crete ; the winter is short and cold, 
the summer long and hot, but not opijressively so, on 
account of the sweet Mediterranean breezes, which 
make the evenings particularly cool ; and people 
of regular habits will find it not only free from 
sickness, but beneficial, if they do not indulge too freely 
in the beautiful fruit which grows nearly wild in every 
part of the island. Sun-stroke is not uncommon in the 
island, and the inhabitants very seldom venture out in 
midday ; journeys are performed mostly in the night. 
Cyprus is in size nearly a third less than the (knmtv of 
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Yorkshire, 145 miles in length, 55 miles in breadth, its 
least breadth 27 miles, having an area of 4,500 square 
miles. The inhabitants may be roughly estimated at 
about 100,000, of whom 60,000 are Greeks, 25,000 Turks, 
and the rest Fellahs and Arabs. They are good-natured, 
honest, quiet, and hospitable ; the principal language is 
Greek ; Turkish and Italian being spoken by the upper 
classes only. The buildings are not worth mentioning, 
and accommodation will no doubt be in demand, but 
with English builders, and cheap and plentiful materials, 
villages will soon grow into towns. Citium, now called 
Larnaca, was the country of the Chittim, so often men- 
tioned by the Hebrew prophets in connection with 
Tyre. Although Larnaca is situated in what is regarded 
as the worst part of Cyprus, the country around being 
arid, this port, it is stated, has been selected solely 
owing to the safe anchorage of its roads. A range of 
mountains — Stavio Vuno and Santa Croce (ancient 
Olympus), the sides of which are very bold and rugged, 

• — ^runs through the whole length of the island, attaining 
an elevation of more than 7,000 feet above the sea. 
There is a submarine cable laid down between Latakia, 
celebrated for its aromatic tobacco, and the North East 
extremity of the island. 

THE CLIMATE OF GTPEHS. 

The climate varies ; in diflFerent parts it is very cold, 
in winter the frozen snow is preserved during the 
greater part of the year in the northern region by the 
winds from the Carmanian Mountains : in the summer 
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the heat of the sun is very excessive in the plains, 
but is moderated by the sea breezes. The stagnant 
water from the marshes in some parts of the island, 
render it unhealthy. 

Excessive heat prevails at Cyprus. The equipment 
ordei;ed by the War Office has been calculated on 
English proportions, and will require to be increased. 
Water is known to be scarce, and yet only four water- 
carts are available. Tubes for sinking wells are to 
follow in the “ Simoom.” 

A telegram has been received from Cyprus, stating 
that “ a good depot had been found. Water, fuel, bread 
and meat were there in good supply. There was no 
hay. The land transport was cheap, but boat transport 
dear.” 

The Standard says : The letter which Captain Ear- 
rant has addressed to a contemporary upon the subject 
of the climate of C3'^prus cannot but be considered as 
most satisfactory, and will go far to silence those critics 
of the policy of the Government who have been writing 
as if Cyprus were a mere pest-house, a place in com- 
parison to which the Gold Coast is a fine and healthy 
locality. Captain Earrant states that he lias been 
stationed on the Coast of Syria for six summers and one 
winter, and that Cyprus was considered as a sort of 
holiday ground by the naval oflficers on the station. He 
himself was nineteen times at Larnaca, three at Eama- 
gosta, and twice at Limasol. Several of the officers 
took trips into the interior, and returned much pleased 
and in good health. Upon no one of the ni 
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occasions when Captain Farrant visited Larnaca was 
the sea very boisterous, or indeed so rough as to prevent 
a landing being effected safely and easily in a skiff. At 
Famagosta he sailed inside the ruined mole in a corvette 
drawing seventeen feet of water, and he thinks that this 
mole, now submerged, might be utilised and a decent 
harbour constructed at a moderate cost. During all 
Captain Farrant’s experience he never heard of epi- . 
demies on the island, and, when cholera was raging" on 
the coast, the ship ran over to Cyprus to avoid it. 
Finally, he firmly believes that Cyprus, nnder civilised 
sanitary arrangements, would be a healthier spot than 
Malta. Mosquitoes are common all over the East, and 
it is probcible that when the marshy lands are drained, 
Cyprus will be no worse in this particular than other 
places. It is as well that the fact has been mentioned, 
in order that the hosts of people who are preparing to 
start to make fortunes in Cyprus may take with them 
mosquito curtains. 

Mr. Consul Laing says : The island is not unhealthy 
but demands simplicity in diet and temperance in habits. 



INHABITANTS OF OYFRHS. 

The male inhabitants of Cyprus are tall, well made, 
very hospitable, but notindustrious. The ladies of Cyprus, 
famous in antiquity for their beauty, are handsomer, 
taller, and more stately than those of any other of the 
Greek islands. Their features are regular and dignified, 
exhibiting that elevated cast of countenance which is 
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f so universally admired in the works of the older Greek 
' sculptors. Paul and Barnabas, the apostles, were well 
known in ancient Cyprus ; and there is still numbers 
of the Cypriot population which adhere to the Christian 
religion, such as it is among these people, and escape 
the rite bf circumcision by bribes to officials. They 
are called Linobombaki ” — silk and woollen — a term 
best translated by our homely proverb of “ neither fish, 
flesh, nor good red herring,” meaning, in fact, neither 
Mussulman, Jew, nor Christian. The inhabitants, said 
to have been a million under the Venetian rule — though 
this is probably an over-statement — do not number at 
present much over 100,000 ; the larger portion of these 
are in poor circumstances, in consequence of neglect 
and defective administration. They have been slain, 
starved, or enslaved, and at the date of the Greek inde- 
pendence thousands fled to a freer rule. At present the 
Turks, who contribute only a third of the population, 
are a fanatical race. 

LABOUS IN OTPETJS, 

Mr. Eobinson tells us, in his pamphlet"'' upon Cyprus, 
that the condition of the industrial classes in this island is 
not brilliant, yet neither is it destitute of some advantages 
as compared with the same classes in England. There is 
here no scope for ambition, but on the other hand, we 
do not find among the working classes cases of such 
extreme despair and suffering as ai’e witnessed in 
England. 

^ * Clowes & Son, 13, Oharing Cross. 
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AUTIQEITIES OF OYPKES, 

The antiquities of the island belong to three distinct 
epochs — Grecian, Roman, and Christian. The period 
of the Byzantine Dukes lasted nine centuries ; and 
among many fine churches erected at that period Is still 
to be seen the superb one of Machera. There is a 
conjecture, for which no ground is assigned, that the 
monuments of that period were in great part destroyed 
during the time that the island was held by Richard I. 
of England, The antiquities discovered in more 
recent times consist chiefly of statues, sarcophagi, 
Greek intagli, and scarabei — nearly all of which, 
excepting the sarcophagi, have relation to the worship of 
Venus, or more propeiiy Ashtaroth, the voluptuous 
deity of the Philistines and Assyrians. In the Roman 
period, the island, as the reputed birth-place of the 
Goddess of Love, boasted of several temples in honor of 
Venus; in which rites obnoxious to morality were 
performed. Among the trees which still clothe the sides 
of the hills and mountains of Cyprus may be found the 
sea pine {Pinus niaritima), and the larch pine {Pinus 
laricio) and the wild cypress {Capressis horizontalis ) ; 
the Phoenician juniper, the oak, the carob tree, the 
olive, and the vine. 


BEAUTIES AND PEOBUOTS OF CIPEUS. 

Murray’s Hand Book informs us that the richest as 
well as the most agreeable parts of the island are in the 
vicinity of Cerinea and Paphos (Baifo). The consuls 
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and most of the European inhabitants reside at a 
suburb on the seashore, called by the Italians the 
Marina. Between the gates of Eamagosta and Baffo, 
situated in a pretty garden, is a small mosque. From the 
summit of the minaret of this mosque the best view, it 
is stated, is to. be had, the mulberry and palm trees 
being interspersed with minarets and ancient Christian 
churches, now converted into mosques. To the sports- 
man Cyprus offers a wide field. Its hills and valleys 
are swarming with hares, partiddges, francolins, bustards, 
and quails ; in the winter, woodcocks, snipe, and wild 
duck are in great abundance ; muffllons, or wild sheep, 
and wild boars are to be had at Cape St. Epiphanius. 

The productions of Cyprus are as follows Cotton 
of the finest quality ; abundance of the choicest fruits ; 
wines unequalled by any other country; game and 
fish very plentiful ; 10,000 tons of salt are realized on 
the sea-shore yearly. It is also rich in mines produc- 
ing gold, silver, copper, precious stones ; also a crystal 
is found near Paphos, which for its brilliancy is called 
the “ Paphian Diamond.” Lilies may be seen on the 
river banks in large quantities in February and March ; 
and later on the island is covered with flowers, of which 
there are over one thousand different sorts, making 
Cyprus the richest in floral scenery of all the Eastern 
Islands. Colonel Leake describes Cyprus as one of 
the most beautiful and best cultivated islands in Turkey. 
The Spectator says, the island might be a splendid 
garden ; that from the extraordinary variety of its 
climates it might be a sanctorium for the invalids of 
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Europe ; and that it would be well if the interesting 
experiment could succeed of establishing a European 
colony there. We hope that will be found to be a 
correct description of the Island of Cyprus. 

THE VALHE OF LAHD HT OYPEIfS,' 

We read in the Standard that it is stated that the 
value of land in Cyprus has gone up a thousand per cent, 
since the news of the English occupation was first known. 
This is very nice for the original possessors, and for the 
lucky speculators who forestalled the markets, but we 
cannot regard it as altogether satisfactory as regards the 
future. The former price of land was, it is true, ridicu- 
lously low, but it is equally low over the whole of Asia 
Minor, and people who had an idea of buying land in 
Cyprus will naturally question whether at this 
enormously enhanced cost it would not be better to 
invest in land elsewhere. 


TAKING- POSSESSION OF GTPRTJS. 

Sami Pacha, the representative of the Sultan, on J uly 
11th, 1878, proclaimed the cession of the island of Cyprus 
to Great Britain, and Mr. Baring, secretary of the British 
Embassy at Constantinople, on that day formally took 
possession of the island in the name of her Majesty. 
The proclamation was very well received by the in- 
habitants. 

Lord John Hay arrived at Cyprus July 13, 1878, 
acccompanied by Captain Rawson and Lieutenant B. 
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Van Kough.net, of the “ Minotaur,” Lieutenant Eastman, 
K.M.A., Surgeon Macarthy, and Captain Riley, with a 
detachment of fifty marines. 

The Admiral at once proceeded to the Governors 
house, and delivered the following brief address : 

^'^n* accordance with a Convention that has been 
concluded between her Majesty Queen Victoria and the 
Sultan, and enforced by an Imperial Firman, I am com- 
manded by her Majesty’s Government to occupy the 
Island of Cyprus in the name of the Queen, and to 
assume its temporary administration until the Governor 
duly appointed by her Majesty arrives. I understand 
that the Imperial Firman was read here yesterday in the 
presence of notables, and that you are now prepared to 
transfer the administration into my hands. On my part, 
I have to request that the Government employes shall 
remain in their present offices. Any changes that may 
hereafter be found advisable must be left for my suc- 
cessor to carry out. The police will continue to perform 
their duties as heretofore. They will remain under the 
command of their present officers, whom I shall hold 
responsible for the maintenance of order. I shall require 
all taxes and contributions to the Government revenue 
to be paid into the public treasury, on behalf of the 
Queen, and I shall hold the proper officials responsible 
for all moneys due to the Government.” 

This very plain and business-like address, spoken in 
English, was of course not understood by many of those 
who heard it, but it was very carefully repeated in the 
vernacular in its entirety by Mr. Baring, at the close of 
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whose translation the Admiral was assured that it was 
perfectly understood. The notables thanked the Admiral 
for his statement, endorsed his observation that they 
were fully cognisant of the nature of the Convention 
concluded by their Government with that of Great 
Britain, and tendered him, as the representative of her 
Majesty, the assurance of their hearty allegiance. 

Lord John Hay and his staff then proceeded on their 
way to the flagstaff. 

“I take possession of this island in the name of 
Queen Victoria,” said the Admiral ; and as the people 
recognised the well-known name of Queen Victoria they 
responded lustily in more dialects than one, “ Live the 
British Queen.” 

The apparent ease with which the British Admiral 
went through all these formalities particularly impressed 
the Cypriotes. “ One would think,” remarked a native, 
“ that he had been accustomed to take possession of 
“ new territory all his life.” 

THE OCOUPATIOH OF CIFEHS. 

‘ ‘ There is one point on which I can heartily and sincerely congratulate the 
dabinet — whatever the merits or defects of this arrangement, there is one thing in 
which almost every one will agree, that it at least is better than the alternative of war.” 

(Extract from Lord Derby^s Speech in the IXouse of Lords, July IQth, 

Lord Beaconsfield^ says: only hope that the 

House will not misunderstand, and I think the country 

This was thy work, to hid contentions cease, 

Disarm stern war, and give the nations peace ; 

O’er subject lands a milder sway to wield, 

And make with iron will the haughty yield.” Virgil 
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will not misunderstand, our motives in occupying 
Cyprus, and with encouraging these intimate relations 
with the Government and population of Turkey. They 
are not movements of war ; they are operations of 
peace and civilisation. We have no reason to fear war.” 

Sw Garnet Wolseley’s commission as Lord High 
Commissioner, signed by the Queen, emanated from the 
War Office, the undertaking being in the first instance 
a military occupation. The commission is followed by a 
letter of detailed instructions, whereof a summary 
follows. 

The letter commences with a recital that the com- 
mission empowers Sir Garnet Wolseley to assume in the 
Queen’s name all juiisdiction and authority conveyed 
to her Majesty’s officers by the firman of the Porte, and 
to administer the government of the island on the 
footing of a dependency of the Crown as far as circum- 
stances permit. Sir Garnet Wolseley is to report after 
experience whether any future powers are required for 
administrative purposes, and how far the existing institu- 
tions are available for government under the Crown. 
Until her Majesty’s goverment has fully examined the 
existing conditions, it is held desirable that the provisions 
already established for the general administration should 
remain in force, except laws and institutions repugnant 
to civilization or liberty, or except in certain special 
cases institutions repugnant to the laws and customs of 
England. Sir Garnet Wolseley is to announce himself 
appointed to execute the civil and military government, 
and to assure the inhabitants of the Queen’s interest in 
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attention to tlie means whereby produce and commerce 
may be increased, and the revenue augmented, and also 
to inquire how far the existing legal establishments are 
applicable to the new conditions. Sir Adrian Dingh, 
of Malta, assists with advice. Inquiry is enjoined into 
the organisation of the police system, and after CipnSulta- 
tious with the Turkish authorities. Sir Garnet is to 
ascertain whether a local or a general police is best 
calculated for the preservation of order. The establish- 
ment is enjoined of an efficient force, without undue 
predominance of race or creed. Information is to be 
gained respecting the public lands and the compilation 
of data defining the state of the Crown, ecclesiastical, 
private, and waste lands. All public buildings and 
works hitherto at the charge of the Government are to 
be taken over ; roads, bridges, &c., reported on. Sir 
Garnet is to inquire into the revenue and expenditure, 
the sources of undeveloped revenue, the details of the 
.system of collection, and the agency employed in financial 
matters. It being desirable to diminish as much as 
practicable the British force, the formation is advised of 
a local military defensive force. 

Tor good or for bad we have taken Cyprus under 
our protection, and we are boimd by the terms of our 
compact to pay the Porte an annual subvention equal 
to the average revenue it has received from Cyprus. 

The town of Famagosta, situated on the eastern 
side of the Island of Cyprus, and thirty miles north- 
east of Larnaca, with which it might be connected by 
a narrow-guage railway, offers, it is said, greater 
facilities for the construction of a harbour — and no 
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^ harbour exists in the island at present — than any other. 
A plan has been prepared by which an area of about 
300 acres could be converted, with a certain amount of 
dredging, into a harbour, with a minimum depth of 2i 
feet, where vessels could lie afloat at all times under 
shelter. It is proposed to construct a breakwater to 
run in a north-north-east direction, of about three 
quarters of a mile in length, along the ledge of rocks, 
which at present affords a certain amount of shelter to 
vessels, and would form a natural foundation upon 
which to construct the work. These rocks in places 
rise so high out of the water as to leave comparatively 
little artificial work to be performed to complete the 
structure. This isolated breakwater would shelter the 
proposed harbour from easterly and southernly gales, 
while the trend of the coast on the north and east 
would protect shipping from storms coming from the 
northerly and north-easterly quarters. The estimate of 
the probable cost of the works, as made by the engineer, 
Mr. Hamilton Fulton, amounts to £500,000. 

The Eastern Telegraph Company offer to lay a cable 
between Cyprus and Alexandria immediately. 

1 The Anglo-Egyptian Bank has sent a staff to 

establish a branch in the island. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley has already under his con- 
sideration the scheme of a financial company for 
introducing railways into Cyprus. 

Emigration to Cyprus is the all-absorbing topic at 
Malta and Alexandria. 

Three of the English consular judges will be 
appointed to judicial posts in Cyprus. 
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Sir Garnet Wolseley has been appointed governor at 
Cyprus, at a salary of £5,000 per annum ; he arrived 
at the island on the 22nd of July. 

Sir Adrian Dingle, the local Crown advocate, 
accompanies Sir Garnet Wolseley to assist him in the 
administration. ^ 

Mr. George Kellner, C.S.I.,late Accountanl-General 
of the Military Department in India, has been 
appointed British Financial Agent in Cyprus. 

Mr. French, of the Secretary’s Office of the General 
Post Office, has been appointed Postmaster of Cyprus. 

Mr. Eobinson suggests and reports on the Customs. 

The embarkation of troops has commenced. The 
entire Indian contingent, excepting the Bengal Cavalry, 
the 26th Bombay Lancers, the Infantry, and the M 
Battery of the Field Artillery, has left for Cyprus, also 
the 31st Company Eoyal Engineers, under the com- 
mand of Major Maitland. 

The following ships of war belonging to the Medi- 
terranean and Channel Squadrons have been ordered to 
assemble at Cyprus, namely, the “ Minotaur,” flag ship 
of Vice-Admiral Lord John Hay, the “Ealeigh,” '' In- 
vincible,” Black Prince,” “ Pallas, Monarch, and 
the smaller vessels “Bittern,” “Foxhound,” and 
“ Salamis.” 

The “Himalaya,” “Tamar,” and “Simoom” will convey 
the British regiments the Orontes takes General Eoss and 
the 9th Bombay Infantry. The remainder of the Indians 
will go on seventeen of the transports which brought 
them from Bombay. 


RUSSIAN VIEWS OP OUR OGOUPATION OF CYPRUS. 


RTJSSIAIT VIEWS OF OTJR OGOUPATIOIT OF 

OTFRirS. 

The St. PetersburffhNews s&js : — ''Lord Beaconsfield 
disputed as long as possible Russia’s claim to Batoum, 
and then at the last moment announced that, since 
Russia persisted in taking Batoum, England would 
occupy the Island of Cyprus. Russia, it says, is allowed 
to liberate Bulgaria as far only as the Balkans ; and on 
the other hand the Slavonian countries of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina are given up to Austria. Russia is pei*- 
mitted to retain some of the towns she has conquered 
in Asia Minor ; but England, on the other hand, 
establishes a protectorate over the whole of Asiatic 
Turkey, besides acquiring the Island of Cyprus — a 
splendid position in the south-east of the Mediterranean 
Sea, close to the shores of Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, 
and the Suez Canal. Here England will establish strong 
outposts, and may easily station an army of one hundred 
thousand men ready to act either in European or in 
Asiatic Turkey. Cyprus, taken in connection with 
Malta and Gibraltar, will complete, in a very advan- 
tageous manner for England, her line of Mediterranean 
stations.” 

The Exchange Gazette states that “The surprise is one 
of which England will not complain. In uniting 
Cyprus to her Empire — we say uniting, because the 
conditions under which the Island of Cyprus is surren- 
dered to England, and of which yesterday’s telegrams 
brought us information, are evidently nothing more than 
a blind — ^she gains a very valuable possession. Cyprus 
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and is one of the countries most richly endowed by 
nature on the earth. Under the Turks its riches were 
of course turned to no account. But this will not be 
the case with the English. Then it has several fine 
harbours, affording good stations for 
military and commercial fleet. Thirdly, it lies along 
the great naval route through the Suez Canal to India, 
and is much nearer the Dardanelles and Bosphoi us than 
Malta. Cyprus becomes for England a third station on 
the naval route from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. 
Since, in 1864, the Palmerston-Russell Cabinet gave the 
Ionian Islands to Oreece, England, on this route, has 
only had two stations, Gibraltar and Malta. When 
Lord Beaconsfield purchased, two or three years ago, 
on account of the English Government, the greater 
portion of the Suez shares, England acij^uired in that 
Canal Company a preponderating influence. But be- 
tween Malta and Suez there remained for the English a 
considerable open space, which is now broken by 
Cyprus. Fourthly, this island, from its proximity to 
Anatolia and Syria, is of great importance to England 
in connection with her protectorate over Asia Minor. 
And England has gained all this at the small cost of 
£6,000,000— supposing that sum to have been spent. 
It is not astonishing, then, that the English should be 
preparing a reception for Lord Beaconsfield on his 
return from Berlin — at so cheap a rate has he purchased 
Cyprus, and the right of exercising a protectorate over 
all Asiatic Turkey. The English people, fond of good 
bargains, will appreciate this.” 
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ITALIAK VIEWS OF OUE OOOUPATIOK OF 

OTPETJS. 

The La Perseveranza says : “ The occupation of 
Cyprus by England may appear to us a subject of 
regret : but it is as well to add at once that there would 

, m 

have beeh no probability of our acquiring it, nor any 
reason why we should do so, and that Italy would have 
beep, in no way able, in exchange for such an acquisi- 
tion, to assume the immense responsibility undertaken 
by England, or to derive from it those advantages for 
the civilisation and happiness of Asiatic Turkey, which 
will certainly be drawn from it by England. Let us 
first render ourselves capable of great things, and then 
complain because great things are done by others.” 


THE ENGLISH PEESS ON OUE OCOHPATION 
OF OYPEHS. 

“ ‘We avoided Egypt,’ as the Prime Minister says, 
^knowing how susceptible Prance is with regard to 
Egypt.’ Hay, 'we avoided Syria, knowing how sus- 
ceptible Prance is on the subject of Syria.’ Thus was 
respect paid even to her sentimental interests, in spite 
of Lord Derby’s startling assertion that a part of the 
Cabinet thought it desirable at one time to seize a naval 
station on the Syrian coast. Even the warm retorts to 
which that statement led did not produce a positive 
denial that such a project was mooted by some member 
of the Cabinet. But, as the Prime Minister says, ' we 
I avoided availing ourselves of any part of the 7erm Jirma 
because we would not hurt the feelings or excite the 
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suspicions of France.’ It would not be easy to show 
more clearly how much we value her friendship. No 
doubt Cyprus has been occupied; but it is not easy to 
see how such an act can injure either the sentiments or 
the interests of France. She will scarcely pretend that 
Cyprus can menace Algeria, now that she has teafnt to 
look with perfect calmness on the sight of the English 
flag at Malta. On the other hand, this countiy must 
defend its vast interests in the Levant, and the best 
way to accomplish that task is to occupy an island 
which, like Cyprus, has neither fired the sentiments of 
any great Power nor become the centre of political or 
commercial interests .” — The Times. 

“ Again and again we counselled public opinion to 
wait for the end ; and, short always of a war, that end 
is better — far better — than could ever have been hoped 
for. Even as the Treaty itself stands, Eussia ostensibly 
carries home little except the stained and shameful spoil 
of Bessarabia. Bulgaria will soon be quit of her, and 
Eoumelia also, while in Europe she sees a new frontier 
erected for Turkey under European auspices, with 
Austria stationed upon its flank, and in Asia she has 
snatched Batoum and Ardrahan and Kars, only to find 
the sword of England guarding the limits which she has 
thus reached. * * * * and, if we add to the 

purview that resolute act of State, an illustration of 
which is furnished at this moment by the flag that waves 
over Cyprus, Englishmen have indeed every cause to be 
well contented with the part their representatives 
have played in a most difficult and momentous business.” 
— The Daily Telegraphy 
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THE DESIGHS OF RUSSIA OH IHDIA. 

In the closing days of September, the alarming news 
reached this country that while a peaceful British 
Mission, under General Sir Neville Chamberlain, the 
Governor of Madras, was proceeding to Share Ali, the 
Ameer of Cabul, it received a rebuff in the Khyber Pass, 
at the fort of Ali Musjid. The representatives of her 
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THE DESIGNS OF EUSSIA ON INDIA. 

Majesty were informed that if they attempted to proceed 
further, they would be unhesitatingly fired upon. Every- 
body was overcome with surprise and anxiety at the 
intelligence ; but their feeling of self-respect was 
greatly gratified by the Government of India adopting 
immediately the most energetic military preparations 
throughout the whole North West of India. ^ Nobody 
could believe for a moment that Shere AM, who was 
indebted for his throne to England, could have 'thus 
acted of his own accord. And a glance at the following 
facts in the aggressive designs of Eussia will satisfy the 
reader that the Afghan Khan was a mere tool in the 
hands of the Muscovite. 

If liussia has been desirous of possessing herself 
of the whole dominions of the Sultan of Turkey, both 
in Europe and Asia, she has been equally desirous of 
possessing herself of our magnificent dependency in the 
Asiatic Peninsula. Her acts point clearly to this. On 
two distinct occasions in the present century she has 
meditated an invasion of India, by way of the Caspian 
Sea and Persia. 

The opportunities presented themselves to her when 
England was in difficulties with another Power or 
engaged in war with herself. When Napoleon the 
Great at the commencement of the century had 
concentrated a large army on the heights of Boulogne, 
and was thinking of invading England, the Czar Paul, 
a monarch as enterprising, energetic and irrepressible as 
his two successors, Nicholas and Alexander, suggested 
to the French Emperor an invasion of India. Napoleon, 

- , ,who wished to accomplish one object at a time, 
declined the invitation. The Czar Paul then set about 
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carrying out the scheme by himself. He made Orenburg 
the head quarters of his expedition. There he assem- 
bled an army of Don Cossacks, the command of whom 
he entrusted to Count Orloflf. In the address which he 
issued to his soldiers, these significant words occur : 

All the wealth of India will be your reward in this 
expedition.” The scheme was so far matured that the 
day wifs fixed for the start; but six weeks before, the 
death of Paul occurred, and the invasion of India was 
a'^andoned by his successor. 

After the lapse of forty yeai’s, Russia found herself 
at war with England. The opportunity again presented 
itself of an invasion of India. The Czar Nicholas 
ordered General Duhamel to draw up a plan of opera- 
tions. What that plan was has never been disclosed ; 
but as Russia always works stealthily, by sap and by 
mine, not by bold and open proceedings, it might have 
been by first setting into play the machinery of treachery 
and intrigue, which is her common mode of doing 
things. That much was done secretly to undermine 
and endanger our hold of India is to be seen by what 
passed in Hindostan almost immediately after the close 
of the war in the Crimea. 

While we were all sleeping in peace in the Asiatic 
Peninsula, and taking no heed about any peril threaten- 
ing our great fortress of India, lo ! the enemy quietly 
and in the dark piled up powder barrels against the 
jDortals ; they were ignited ; and night after night in 
April, 1857, fires blazed everywhere in military stations 
in India. Ail Bengal became soon in[a blaze, and all the 
North Western Provinces, right into the heart of the 
Punjaub. That this was part of the deep laid scheme 
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of the Czar Nicholas, few will doubt who have read what 
is Stated in Diprose’s “New History of India ”(p. 46) : 
“The originators of the mysterious rebellion” (and they 
could only have been Eussians), “had played upon the 
weak and credulous native soldiers with respect to their 
cartridges being steeped in cows’ and pigs’ fat.” 
Russians were the “fellows in the garb of imppsifors, 
who, dressed as -Fakeers, went up and down the 
country, spreading wicked fables ” “ that the Englfsli 
had defiled all the wells with matter impure to Hindoos 
and Mussulmans, and mixed ground bones with the 
flour, and animal matter with the butter sold at all the 
bazaars.” 

That this is the way in which the Eussians always 
work, and that they are “mischief makers who know 
the people well with whom they have to deal,” must be 
clear to all who watched the actions of the emissaries 
of Russia a year or two ago in Bosnia, Herzegovina 
and Bulgaria. “ So they passed on from station to 
station” in India, “circulating their malicious false- 
hoods; and the words they dropped at the several 
European barracks were as dangerous as lighted 
matches dropped in stackyards.” Their projects, how- 
ever, were all, no doubt, to their speechless astonishment, 
completely frustrated by the energy, coolness and valour 
of Englishmen. 

Nearly a quarter of a century more passed and 
brought us to the present day. Russia "was so opposed 
and hampered in her war with Turkey by England, 
that she was unable to achieve her ends and gain 
the full fruits of her victory. What she had twice 
attempted before, she attempted for a third time. 




THE EEPOETED PAIST-ISLAMITE LEAGUE. / 

Regardless of treaties which, she had entered into with 
this country that the sphere of her actions lay without 
Afghanistan, and that she would on no account exercise 
any influence there, she despatched in March last a 
mission to Cabul which arrived there at the end of J uly. 
Shere 7ili was taken into the confidence of the Russian 
Generals, Abramojff and Stolietoff, while the Muscovite 
Governor General of TurMstan, Kauffman, sent forward 
trdops in two large divisions, nearest the frontier of 
Afghanistan, and, therefore, of India. 

Thus the matter stands ; and thus, as it has been 
truly observed, (turn the compass as you may), the 
needle of Russian hopes has always pointed to India. 


THE EEPOETED PAH-ISLAMITE LEA&UE. 

Immediately that vigorous measures were taken by 
England to punish the Ameer of Cabul for his daring 
insolence, the Russian Government, through its organs 
of the newspaper press, set about stoutly denying that 
it had anything to do with the conduct of Shere Ali. * 
On the contrary, it stated that theAmeer was no friend 
to Russia, because he was a Mahometan, and was in 
league with all the other Islamite .Princes in Asia, 
including the Sultan of Turkey, against not only the 
English but also the Russians. 

Just as nobody believed there was a word of truth as 
to what the Russians had asserted, that they withhold 
from in any way dictating his behaviour to Shere Ali, 
so nobody believed in the nimour they set afloat about a 
Pan-Islamite League. It was to the effect that a secret 
envoy of the j^meer had been instructed to go to Con- 
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stantinople, and there claim the intervention of the 
Sultan of Turkey to prevent England declaring war 
against Afghanistan. The envoy was also to convince the 
Sultanthatanalliancewith Eussia was advisable. It was 
further stated that a secret embassy had been despatched 
from Constantinople to Afghanistan with the view of 
sounding the Mussulman population of Central ifsia as 
to this Pan-Islamite League. By the 9th of Octpber 
news reached this country that the whole story was a 
gross fabrication. 

It was meant to be a remarkably deep move. If 
Eussia had had to deal with children it would have 
been so ; but all saw through it, on account of its 
shallowness. It was a feeble and fruitless attempt to 
rouse dissatisfaction in the minds of the Mahometan 
Princes w'ho abound in our Asiatic dominion, and get 
them to make common cause with Shere Ali. Perhaps 
the only dupe of Eussian falsehood and craft was the 
unfortunate Ameer. Not a single Mahometan Prince 
showed any inclination to join him; but, on the contrary, 
to keep aloof ifrom him, and render every possible 
assistance to England. One of the first of these Princes 
thus to come forward was Eungbeer Singh, the Maha- 
rajah of Cashmere. 


THE GUAEDIM OF SOME IMPOETANT GATEWAYS OF 

mDLA. 

The Cashmere Prince in thus coming forward" to 
join his forces with ours, acts under the impression made 
upon the minds of all the chieftains of India by the 
exploits of British arms. They rally round our standard 
readily, and leave to his fate any fooHsh prince who 
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defies Tis, as Shere Ali, well knowing that his power is 
sure to be completely broken. 

Kungbeer Singh, the Maharajah of Cashmere, is an 
independent Prince, therefore his fealty to her Majesty 
is the more welcome. 

The gateways of India that he guards are most 
imporia^jt, and might, in certain eventualities, become 
of real moment. The two greatest of these passes are 
the 'Baroghil and the Karambar. Both lead over the 
Hiftdoo Koosh from the basin of the Oxus into that of 
the Indus. The Baroghil, which is 12,000 feet high, 
nnd has a gentle ascent on each side, goes by Yassin 
and Gilgit, and, though closed by snow for about six 
months in the year, is commonly traversed during the 
summer by laden ponies. 

The Karambar, which is to the easterly of the 
Baroghil, is not a well-known pass, but, like the Ba-^ 
roghil, is one of the lowest of the depressions leading 
over the Hindoo Koosh. 

Both passes have an exceptional importance in the 
fact that they constitute the gateways of India on the 
side where the Russian frontier may be expected to 
touch our own at no distant date ; and our having them 
thus guarded by the Maharajah of Cashmere’s troops is 
a sign that the Government of India is on the alert all 
round the frontier. 

An elevation of 12,000 feet above the sea level is an 
elevation where ice and snow always abound ; and 
these are sufidcient barriers against any hostile visitors 
during the winter ; but the passages are open at present, 
and will remain so for weeks ; and as between them 
and the Russian frontier at Khodjend and Khokand 
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there is nothing save the Southern Pamir, the assistance 
of Enngheer Singh is to be highly valued. His army is 
small, consisting only of 17,000 men ; but it is well 
capable of keeping these lofty passes, the troops being 
all fairly drilled and armed. 


THE MILITAEY STEEHGTH OF OABUL. 

Although forty years have intervened since 18^, 
and many changes have taken place in the world, not 
much alteration has come over the little army of the 
Ameer. It still consists of pretty much the same 
number of men, about 16,000, the vast majority of 
whom, 13,000, are cavalry, 3,000 being regular and 
10,000 irregular, 2,500 infantry, and it has 46 guns. The 
cavalry boast, besides larger numbers, a greater variety 
of weapons, including swords and “kindjals,” match- 
locks and rifles being only used in the infantry. The 
uniform consists of brown coats and white trousers, 
though the Cabul Government keeps at Peshawur and 
Scinde special agents to buy up all cast-off English 
uniforms, which some regiments wear. 


THE AEMIES OF NORTHEEN OABULISTAH. 

The Ameer of Cabul is the feudal lord and sovereign 
of ten TJsbek Elhans, of Aktcha, Babusi, Balkh, Dyar, 
Kundus, Kylm, Lendai Sind, Maimene, ISTavasai and 
Shibbergan. The whole forces of these Usbek Khans 
number 18,160, of which 18,500 are infantry and 4,650 
cavalry, with 29 guns. Only three of the Khans have 
guns, Kundus, Kylm and Lendai Sind," the Khan of 
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Kundus having 9 guns, Kylm 10 and Lendai Sind 13. 
The 13,500 troops are thus distributed : Balkh 10,000, 
Shibbergan 1,500, Babusi andNavasai 500each,Dyar 400 
and Maimene 100. Of the 4,660 cavalry, Balkh contri- 
butes 2,500, Shibbergan 2,000, Maimene 1,600, Aktcha, 
Babusi and Navasai 200 each and Dyar 60. All these 
troopf are liable to take the field at the summons of the 
Ajneer of Cabul. 

THE MILITIA OF AF&HANISTAH. 

In addition to these regulars there is a militia, of 
156,550, a numerous force, Afghanistan being a country 
where every male inhabitant is compelled to take up 
arms at a moment’s notice. As was proved in 1839, 
one-eighth of the entire population may be assembled, 
fully equipped, and sent out with the utmost despatch. 
By the side of this general levy there is a special militia, 
called Defteri, whose members have their names regis- 
tered in time of peace, and are in receipt of a small 
salary, or a certain quantity of corn, or else enjoy the 
free use of canal water. 


THE PTJHJAUB FORCE. 

Having thus seen what is the strength of the stand- 
ing armies and the militia of Afghanistan, we will now 
consider whether, when the application of force is 
necessary, the means at hand on the north-western 
frontier of India are ample for complete retribution ; 
and against the military power standing to arms ail 
down the line, a universal rebellion or an attempted 
invasion would make any head. 
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The Punjaub Frontier Force consists of eleven 
regiments of infantry ; one of guides, five of cavalry, 
two light field batteries and two mountain batteries, — ^in 
all 12,000 men. Being amply provided with carriage, 
the force can be mobilized in a few hours. Besides 
these, the minor frontier out-posts are garrisoned by 
local militia. These, of course, in a general out-break 
might fraternise with the separate clans from whfch 
they are drawn ; but their defection, while giving tfee 
rebels or invaders no material increase of strength, 
would not detract at all from the adequacy of the 
regulars to cope with the emergency. 

The force at Peshawur is at present composed of 
85,000 men. 


THE DEFENSIVE POSITION OF AFGHANISTAN. 

But it is to the defensive position of Afghanistan 
that we are to look. Now, almost every town and 
village in this country is surrounded by a brick waU, 
and may be converted into a defensive position. There 
is also a large number of small towers distributed over 
the country for the protection of passes, ravines and 
village grounds. Some of these towers, owing to their 
advantageous situation, are formidable enough to check 
the march of European troops, though none could hold 
out against a regular siege. 

The most important fortress in the western parts is 
Herat, which is enclosed within a square wall, each side 
of which is 4,200 feet in length. The wall, which is of 
brick and protected by a moat, is 35 feet high, and 
stands on artificially raised ground. Northern Afghan- 
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istan is defended by the fort of Maimene, situated in a 
mountainous region, surrounded by a wall 12 feet high, 
and 5 feet thick, and protected by a shallow moat. On 
the eastern frontier there are two strong places, Jellala- 
bad and the Citadel of Cabul, the latter accessible only 
by a winding path, and capable of holding out against a 
prolcmged siege. In the interior there are two important 
fortresses,— Ghuznee, which was accounted unconquer- 
able before its capture by the English on the 22nd of 
Jdly, 1839, and Candahar, large, but weak from being 
commanded by adjacent heights. 


TEE EOADS OF AFGHANISTAN 

All the important roads lead from east to west, and 
are merely tracks, without the slightest attempt at 
assisting nature. In the more open parts they are 
serviceable for vehicles and field artillery. 

Taking Herat as a starting point there is a whole 
network of roads leading to Mashad, Merv, Maimene, 
Candahar and Seistan. On the road to Mashad water, 
provisions, and fodder are to be found in abundance, 
and this road, which beyond Kussan crosses the Persian 
frontier, has been repeatedly trodden by large armies 
with vehicles and field artillery. The road to Merv is a 
very well known track, and leads through a practicable 
pass and a valley to the borders of the Turcoman Steppe. 
' There are two roads to Maimene. The western, 
which is the shorter and the more practicable one of the 
two, traverses a well watered and cultivated country, 
where there is plenty of food for man and beast, and a 
narrow and ,pasily surmounted pass. The road that 
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strikes to the east crosses the hills by a diiScult pass 
close to the snow line. The way, which is free from 
robbers, is performed by horsemen in four days and by 
camels in eight In going to Candahar the traveller 
passes along the spurs of the hills through a barren 
country, where there is little water, and that little not 
always good, and the road which is even is Easily 
traversed by carriages and artillery. The way to 
Seistan, in the direction of southern Persia, is scantily 
provided with water. 

One of the best roads in Afghanistan is that from 
Candahar to Cabul. It is easily traversed in summer, 
but in winter it is choked with snow in the gorge of 

Sher Began for four months, and is passable only for 
pedestrians. 

An extensive road traverses the whole of Afghanistan 
from west to east, proceeding from Herat to Badakshan, 
and, through a densely populated and well watered 
district, is practicable for artillery of heavy calibre. 
This, though the principal caravan road from Central 
Asia to India, is a track not without difficulties, being 
in winter obstructed by snow in the Hadskihaks Gully, 
yet heavy artillery up to 18-pounders have been moved 
along this road, and 6-pounders meet with no obstacle. 

There is no lack of communications between 
Afghanistan and India. Three roads, from Cabul, 
Ghuznee,and Candahar, crossing intervening hills by more 
or less practicable defiles, reach the Indus Valley after 
traversing a good deal of stiff country. Prom Cabul to 
Peshawur there are five roads on both banks of the Cabul 
Barya. The road from Cabul to Kohat while not pre- 
senting any particular hardship to carav^ins, is infested 
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with robbers, and thereby much avoided, though it is the 
shortest cut between the Indian district of Kohat and 
Cabul and Ghuznee. . The road from Ghuznee to Dere 
Ismail Khan, 323 miles in length, one of the principal 
commercial throughfares between India and Afghanistan, 
lies though formidable hills, and in some places is so 
narrav? as hardly to admit of loaded camels passing along, 
and in winter there is plenty of snow. 

The road by which the English marched in 1839, and 
Which is one of the three principal commercial highways 
of India, is that from Candahar to Shikarpoor, — a 
serviceable road enough, but having little fodder in the 
Bolan Pass, which is 90 miles long. The road that Baber, 
the Mahometan conqueror of India, chose for the 
passage of his army, was that which leads from Candahar 
to Dere Gazi Elhan ; and although formerly trodden by 
whole armies, is at present abandoned, and only visited 
at rare intervals by couriers and fast caravans. 


EIVEE COMMUinOATIOKS m AFGHAHISTAK 

As to river communication there is hardly any in 
Afghanistan. The rivers are torrents easily forded in 
summer. ' Only a few of them carry rafts. The only 
exception is the Gilmend, navigable for steamers from 
Girishk to where it falls into lake Khamoon. Its' depth 
varies from 7 to 10 feet, and its breadth sometimes 
];eaches 14,000 feet. 

EAUWAT OOMMUinOATIOir IN BEITTSH INDIA 

As to the British side there is a very different state of 
things. “We^ have now railway communication from 
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SHERE ALI. 

Kurrachee by Hyderabad to Sukkur on the Indus. 
Here there is a break, as the river cannot yet be bridged; 
but on the opposite shore the railway takes up again 
andrunstoMooltan, Lahore, and alongtheGanges Valley, 
to Calcutta, with connection to Bombay. A branch 
line from Lahore, already completed as far as the river 
Chenab, is being rapidly pushed forward to Peshawar. 


SHEEEALI. 

Afghanistan, after the accession to the throne oi 
Cabul in the summer of 1863 of Shere Ali, one of the 
younger sons of the previous Ameer, Dost Mahomed^ 
presented almost as compact and independent a govern- 
ment as we could ever have hoped artificially to create 
on our north-west frontier. But the monarch who rules 
over the bare steppes and monstrous mountains of that 
inhospitable region, which must always be viewed with 
the greatest intei'est by Englishmen, was too impetuous 
in character to maintain the government long in that 
position. Perhaps he has maintained it longer than 
most would have imagined, considering that he has 
been upon the throne upwards of 15 years. His father 
always regarded him as the flower of the family, and 
publicly selected him as his successor, passing over the 
claims of his two elder brothers, Ufzul and Azim. And 
if it had not been that his many fine qualities wei-e al- 
loyed by an ungovernable temper, which at times severely 
swamped his judgment, he might have pursued the even 
tenour of his way in prosperity and success, being an 
adept in the arts of peace, as understood by his country- 
men, as well as of war. But, unfortunately for him, his 
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political proclivities have all along threatened a rupture 
with England, for he has ever shown a disposition for 
any other alliance except an English one. He might 
have preferred a Persian alliance, but as fate has willed 
and circumstances determined it, it has been a Hussian 
H,lliance. 


’ THE AGGEEGATIOl OF AFGHAN TEIBES. 

* The tribes ruled by this self-willed man are numer- 
ous, and each has its peculiar characteristic. 

The Berdooranees, who occupy the north-eastern 
districts, and are said to number 700,000 souls, are 
quarrelsome, selfish, bigoted, and remarkable for vice 
and debauchery, but active, industrious and brave. They 
are an agricultural people. 

The Gundepoors are a commercial tribe, — make 
annual trading journeys to India and Khorassan, and 
are particularly thievish. 

But the most rapacious and treacherous robbers of 
all Afghanistan are the possessors of the upper branches 
of the Kajgul or Speendur Mountain, and who, deriving 
their name from the formidable pass of the Khyber, are 
termed Khyberees. 

On the other hand honesty and orderly conduct 
mark the Khuttuks, a race occupying a barren, dreary, 
rugged country along the banks of the Indus, from the 
>Oabul river to the Salt Eange. 

The tribes of Damaun are simple and honest; the 
Toorkolanees industrious and cheerful ; the Storeanees, 
shepherds, and afterwards agriculturists (when their 
pasture lands ^vere stolen from them by their neighbours. 
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the Cawkees) ; and the Babous are civilized and fond of 
merchandise. 

These form the northern tribes. 

The Qentral and southern tribes are also numerous : 
the Sheranees, who are at war with all the world and 
plunder everybody ; the Jaudrans, who are disgustingly 
vicious; the Zmurrees, who are less inveterately 4 )re!da- 
tory; the Vizerees, with powerful Khans remarkable 
for their love of peace, and a populace addicted 'to 
plunder; the Dooranees, a pastoral people with patri- 
archal habits ; the Ghiljees, a brave and high-minded 
race ; the Zereens, great carriers of merchandise and 
(though not Afghans; but living on good terms with 
them,) the Taujuks, who are mild, sober, peaceable and 
industrious. 


THE POPULATION AND AREA OF AF6-HANISTAN, 

The population has been estimated at 7,280,000, but 
it is possibly closer to eight millions, as calculations 
been made without taking into account the Hindoos, 
who are stated to be numerous.* The extent of 
Afghanistan may be roughly estimated at 600 English 
from east to west, and 550 from north to south. 


LANGUAUE HEARD IN INDIA TEN YEAES AGO. 

' 'tt , 

According to Sir John Kaye in a most interesting 
article in the Edinbu 7 ^gh Review, January, 1867, the 


lyCacgrcgor stated tlie population to araount to onlj 
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following was language very often heard ii 
numerous classes including military men 
short time the. Eussians will have military colonies on | 
the Oxus at Charjooee and at Tukhtapool. From i | 
Chai^jooee troops will be thrown across the desert to | 
Merv, and from Merv the fertile banks of the Murgal I 
offer £asy access to Herat. Simultaneously a large 
column will proceed through Tukhtapool and the defiles ^ 
of the Hindoo Koosh to occupy Cabul. Pei’sia, of i- 
dourse, will act in alliance with the invadei’S, and at i 
Herat the force from Charjooee will be joined by large | 
Kusso-Persian reinforcements marching in from the | 
shores of the Caspian Sea and the districts of Khorassan. || [ 
Some delay must occur at Herat, for that city, as the ,| 
key of the position, will have to be fortified and pro- i 
visioned, and a chain of smaller forts at either side will j 
have to be established, stretching as far as Tukhtapool | 
in the north and Lake Seistan in the south. But the J | 
interval will be well redeemed by disarming the hostility | 
and securing the co-operation of the Afghans. The | i 
darling dream of the whole nation is to plunder India, 
and Eussia will offer them that guerdon, and the resto- | 
ration of their old provinces of Peshawur and Cashmere ■ 
to boot. Then some fine morning in early spring — 
unless timely measures of prevention are adopted on a r 
scale far above the present Government’s capacity to i [ 
comprehend or courage to undertake — forty thousand i 
disciplined troops of Eussia and Persia, in conjunction ? 
with a countless horde of wild Afghan auxiliaries, will i 
be launched, resistless as an avalanche, upon the doomed i 
plains of the southern El Dorado, and there at once is j- 
an end of ouj; Eastern Empire.” * 



1 India among 
In a very 
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WHY EHSSIA ADVMOES TOWAEDS INDIA. 

We find that this talk is becoming now partially veri- 
fiedj and that it was all idle to believe, as was once believed, 
that there is room and to spare in Asia for both England 
and Eussia. It was scarcely to be expected that Eussia 
would remain contented with the five millions of square 
miles of snow known as Siberia, or with that extensive 
belt of land stretching from Europe to Asia, south pf 
Siberia, or even when she pushed down her frontier 
south to the river Syr Darya (Jaxartes), obtaining 
thereby a more direct trade route from Europe to China 
and the east of Asia, or even yet when she possessed 
herself of the various Khanates in the third belt of her 
advance, south of the Syr Darya, and between that 
river and the Amu Darya (Oxus). We have indeed 
seen how recently her aggression has been gradually 
extending to the frontiers of Persia, Afgl>anistan and 
British India. 

It is practically a wilderness through which Eussia 
has pushed her way, a vast, inclement, inhospitable, 
unpeopled world for the most part, which, though 
interpersed with oases of fertility, is mainly steppe 
and upland, bare desert or rugged hill, fit only for the 
semi-savage tribes who roam about these regions. It is 
then a wildeimess which the Eussian people have con- 
quered in central Asia, and it is a wilderness which does 
not and cannot pay them. 


THE OZAE’S ASIATIC POSSESSIONS DO NOT PAY. 
The occupation of the Provinces which Eussia has 
over-run is purely a military occupation, and from such 
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a poor country she can never hope even to pay 
expenses, much less realize revenue. Such is the 
latest word of Russian authorities themselves. Taking 
Turkestan alone, the most promising of all her Asiatic 
possessions, the income for the five years ending with 
1872 amounted to ten and a half millions of roubles, the 
expenditure to nearly thirty millions, and the annual 
average deficit, therefore, to nineteen millions. Miser- 
aljle as is this financial condition, it becomes even worse 
when it is considered how large a proportion of such 
income as there is is paid by the Russians in Turkestan 
themselves, and how little by the country ; and when 
we add to the current expenditure all the preliminary 
expenses of military outfits and so forth, made in and 
paid by Russia, we need not go into further details ; it 
suffices to prove the unproductiveness of her Asiatic 
conquests, that, besides the large initial expenditure 
upon her armies, she has to make up annually a large 
deficit. It is, therefore, seen that Russia is desirous of 
advancing,^ — except it be conceived that the impoverished 
Czar of all the Russias is quite satisfied with indulging 
an extravagant taste for conquest without the prospect 
of any remunerative advantage. 


THE FOET OF AU MUSJID. 


The Ameer of Cabul advanced his troops to the fort 
of Ali Musjid, so as to be within three miles of Jamru 
where the vanguard of the British expedition was 
stationed. 

Jamrud lies at the mouth of the 
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dred feet higher than Pesliawur, from which town it is 
distant some fifteen miles. Thence the road runs np 
the pass, until ten miles farther the fort of Ali Musjid 
bars the way. Ali Musjid stands on the summit of an 
exceedingly steep, flat-topped lump of rock, which 
appears to rise in the very middle of the valley. The 
road, however, winds round underneath the rock, which 
lies on its left. The rock upon which the fortress 
stands is too steep to be scaled from the front, and its 
fire is supported by that of a smaller fort built high up 
on the hill opposite to it. Both the forts, however, are 
commanded by higher ground on either side, and our 
troops, with their long-range rifles, could terribly annoy 
the defenders. 


GENEEAL STOLIETOFF’S ADMISSION TO OABDL. 

Native Eussian agents were busy at Cabul as long 
ago as 1875, attempting to set the Ameer against 
England ; and they have been there ever since. The 
special mission of General Stolietoff to Cabul was 
resolved on in March. It was not, however, until the 
latter part of July that it actually reached Cabul, 
bringing with it a letter from the Emperor himself to 
Shere Ali. The measures contemplated by Eussia were 
designed when peace between the two countries had 
practically been secured, and the orders with reference 
to them were not countermanded until last August, — 
that is, not until some weeks after the Berlin Congress 
had done its work. 
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EFSSIAH INFLTJEKOE AT SHEEE ALPS OOHET. 

When the first news arrived at St. Petersburg of the 
stoppage of the English mission to Cabul, the Russian 
ministers stated that they had no more precise informa- 
tion on the subject than the public generally. The 
telegram that appeared in all the European papers in 
' the iasP week in September may very well have been 
the source from which the information of all parties at 
St;, Peterburg was derived. But no one thinks that the 
temper and purpose of Shere Ali could have been 
matters of mystery to agents at Oabul, who were in 
actual communication with him, as they were matters 
of mystery to the world outside ; or that the earliest 
possible notice about them was not duly sent off to 
headquarters at St Petersburg. The inference is, that 
Russian influence was at work with Shere Ali, and that 
Russian influence induced him to refuse us a passage. 
The Russian Ministers of Foreign Affairs must have 
known all about the laying of the train and the lighting 
, of the match; and all that we can believe in the 
matter is that, after the real business had been done, 
the Russian Ministers for War and Foreign Affairs 
knew no more than their countrymen as to the details 
of the explosion. Russia has had a part in exciting 
Shere Ali to hostility against England ; but it was not 
at the instigation of Russia that Shere Ali gave us the 
latest proof of his hostility. The repulse was so ill- 
timed and so unwise in every way, that the Ameer’s 
foreign advisers may claim to be acquitted of having 
suggested it. It has left us more free than we were 
^ before to act in our own interest, and has given a direc- 
I tion to our Afghan policy, which may prove to be of 
f downright service to us. 


BUSSIAirS HATE OUSTED THE ENGLISH AT TEHERAN. 


THE EUSSIAHS HATE ALSO OUSTED THE ENGLISH AT 

TEHEEAH. 

The Russian representative at Teheran insists upon 
the construction of a road for heavy trafi&c between the 
Russian frontier and Teheran. In presence of the turn 
things have taken between England and Afghanistan, the 
Russian Envoy has requested the Shah to comnaefice 
immediately the construction of a road between Arak^ 
Tavris and Teheran, passing through Lendjan and 
Kasbin. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg has ousted the 
English, not only at Cabul, but also at Teheran. The 
Shah is believed to have contracted an alliance with 
Russia, in view of the events preparing at Herat. 
The fulfilment of the obligations taken by Persia is the 
cause of haste in completing military preparations. 
In four months Persia can concentrate an army on the 
Afghan frontier, commanded by experienced and skilled 
officers. 

As for General Kauffman, the Governor General of 
Turkestan, he has been requested to send an estimate of 
the number of troops he can dispose of, as the course 
of events in Central Asia will probably shoi'tly require 
a recruitment on an extensive scale. 





THE EHTBEE PASS MUST BE FOEOED. 

Peshawur, our nearest large garrison to the Khyber, 
is about twenty-five miles from both Jamrud and Ali- 
Musjid as the crow flies, while the last-named fort is 
some ten or twelve miles from Jamrud. The Khyber 
Pass practically begins at Jamrud, and from the latter 
point to Ali Musjid the defile is very deep, is com- 



THE KHTBER PASS MUST BE FORCED. 


manded by abrupt and most rugged declivities, but is 
tolerably uninterrupted. Suddenly there rises up in 
the way a tall, steeply-precipitous, and flat-topped rock 
or hill, and on it maybe seen a few redoubts and dwelling 
places. That obstruction, monstrously strong by nature, 
and to the civilian eye impregnable, is Ali Musjid ; and 
provided our people are successful in forcing their way 
from Jamrud, it is against this stern rock fortress that 
the English strength must first break overw|j.elmingly, 
dr the gravest disaster cannot but ensue. The whole of 
the Khyber Pass, from Jamrud rising towards Jellalabad 
is twenty-eight miles, and of that — as Sir John Kaye 
has told us — some twenty-two miles was considered, ; 
prior to the events of 1842, “ impassable for an army, \ 
when the inhabitants had determined to oppose them.” 

On the question of the native conduct nearly everything j 
now turns, at least at the outset; and, unhappily, in the 
defection of the Momunds, and in the wavering manner 
of other tributary races there is plenty of room for fear 
that it will not be the Afghans alone we shall have to 
encounter in the much-dreaded Khyber. However, no 
matter what may be the cost in men, blood, and 
treasure, the Khyber must be forced sooner or later, for 
it leads direct to Jellalabad — “the key of the Eastern 
Afghanistan ” — and to Cabul itself ; but even if these . 
places were of no importance at all, instead of being of ; 
the very first consideration, it is absolutely essential to r 
the maintenance of our prestige, if hot of our raj, that • 
the Khyber should be in our hands with the least : 
possible delay. 

We can hardly hope that the whole of it will become i 
ours before the close of the present year, but it is fair 
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to expect that Ali Musjid will fall a victim to our arms. 
If it does not, then indeed will every hillman in the 
ISlorth-West, every malcontent in all India, turn upon 
us with one accord, and render our task even a thou- 
sandfold more difficult than it is already. Though the 
main fighting, then, will probably be for the present 
year in more southerly directions, by way of the jCsomul 
and Bolan passes, it is almost beyond doubt that the 
first encounter will be between Jamrad and Ali Musjid, 
and it therefore becomes well worth our while to see 
what was the nature of the contest over the same ground 
in former years. 


OAPTUEE OF An MUSJID IN 1842. 

In January, 1842 — ^when Sir Eobert Sale was shut 
up in Jellalabad, and when the whole of our forces 
waging war with the Afghans were enduring reverses, 
tribulations, and sufferings of all kinds — Brigadier Wild 
lay at Peshawur with only four regiments of native 
infantry, one troop of irregular horse, and four or five 
guns belonging to our Sikh auxiliaries ; but the cannon 
were in such a state of unrepair that they were practically 
useless. Wild’s ammunition was very scarce : he had 
little or no transport, his supplies were only poor, and 
his troops were depressed, if not absolutely disheartened, 
by the terrible tales of Afghan atrocities on British 
troops, which stories found their way from Cabul through 
the Khyber. In Ali Musjid, at the same time, was 
Mr. Mackeson — not “ Captain ” Mackeson, who was a 
more prominent man — who, with a handful of Eusofzies 
resisted all the attacks of the Afreedees,^who were bit- 
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terly hostile to us then, though they are presumed to 
be friendly now. Mackeson had hardly any provisions ; 
the water in the hill fort was so bad as to occasion dis- 
ease, and it became essential that Brigadier Wild should 
relieve him, or the Afreedees would soon be masters of 
Ali Musjid. As a matter of fact they were already 
in po|session of the two lofty hills which, on the south 
and west, commanded the place, and Mackeson had 
only two small earth and stone works, connected by a 
feeble wall, that he could caU his own. At present it is 
pretty sure to be the case that those commanding bills 
are in the possession of Shere Ali’s garrison, and if 
they are not well defended under the guidance of the 
best of Eussian engineers, military opinion in Eng- 
land will be very much at fault. But to return : On 
January 15th, 1842, Colonel Moseley was sent from 
Peshawur with just half of Wild’s brigade to succour 
Mackeson ; but by some scarcely conceivable blunder, 
most of his bullocks were left behind, or were permitted 
to be cut off by the Afreedees and other hillmen, and 
though the relief managed to fight its way into Ah 
Musjid, that place was only stronger in numbers, while 
much weaker in means of supporting its defenders, new 
and old. Besides, no sooner had Moseley scaled the 
the rock and joined Mackeson, than every one of the 
hill tribes, many of which had up to then been quiescent, 
rose in dire rage against the British. All communica- 
tign between the three posts— Ali Musjid, Jamrud and 
Peshawur — ^was at an end ; and Wild, alarmed at the 
prospect, in attempting to join Moseley and Mackeson, 
was badly beaten in the Khyber Pa,ss ; or rather, he 
was beaten before he got fairly into the pass at all, for 
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he had no sooner broken up his little camp at Jamrud, 
which he had reached the previous night from Peshawur, 
than the dreaded hillmen opened on him from their old- 
fashioned but excellent long-range guns^ and the jaws 
of the defile seemed to breathe smoke and fire, gaping 
to receive the luckless sepoys advancing to destruction. 
These latter had been thoroughly cowed by the iivvful 
tales they had heard from the Sikhs. Many of them 
were ill ; all of them were young and green soldiers ; 
they, as Kaye has it, “wavered, stood still, crowded 
upon each other, fired anywhere, aimless and without 
effect. The officers moved forward, but the regiments 
did not follow them. In vain the Brigadier and his 
staff called upon them to advance; they only huddled 
together in confusion and dismay. The Sikh guns, 
when brought into action, broke down one after the 
other, and the sepoys lost all heart. In fact, they were 
beaten, and they knew it ; the Brigadier and other 
officers were wounded, a number of the men were slain ; 
the column “retired” to Jamrud, and Ali Musjid re- 
mained unrelieved. Curiously enough, our opponents 
were then as far superior to us in arms as we hope we 
now are superior to them ; for while our men had only 
the wretched old Brown Bess, which never could pos- 
sibly be relied on beyond 100 yards, the hillmen had 
fine long-barrelled guns, whose range was very long and 
accurate, and did great execution amongst our sepoys. 
Nevertheless, it was the common military opinion, and 
is so still, that Mackeson and Moseley might have held 
Ali Musjid for any length of time, had it been 
properly provisioned and supplied ; for the strength of 
The place is naturally so great that, even in spite of the 
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-commanding eminences on the west and south, it is 
next to impossible to capture it from a brave and 
watchful garrison. 

Brigadier Wild made a second attempt on the 23rd 
to relieve the gallant defenders on their rocky perch, 
but again he was defeated, and he also lost nearly all 
his^bgiggage, his treasure, and some valuable munitions 
of war. The next day Moseley and Mackeson, in sheer 
despair, cut their way out of' and down from Ali 
Musjid ; but they did not reach the haven of safety at 
Jamrud before they had left behind them the bodies of 
two officers, and nearly 200 Sepoys. The hillm.en took 
possession of Ali Musjid; they threatened Jamrud 
itself in such a manner that the British force thought it 
wiser to retire the whole 25 miles to Peshawur, and 
there they sullenly awaited the arrival of General 
Pollock coming up with reinforcements. It was not 
until April 6th, that any renewed attempt was made in 
the Khyber, but on that day, having before reached 
Jamrud, an assault in force took place, and was inau- 
gurated with the greatest care and caution. The enemy, 
who had formidably fortified the hills leading to the 
mouth of the Pass, were in great force on both flanks 
and in the centre, and it took our troops all they could do 
or know before these fighting Khyberees andAfreedees 
were finally dislodged from their positions. Carefully 
driving them, once an advantage was gained, along the 
.slopes. General Pollock pushed on his centre column 
simultaneously along the bottom of the defile ; but it 
required the most tremendous efibrts on the part of our 
men to climb the clifis on either side, to pass safely 
along their tops when once gained, to fight successfully 
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the active mountaineers, who were, of course, quite at 
home in that style of combat. However, one by one 
all the local strongholds were captured, the route was 
securely covered for those below, and, fighting inch by 
inch, the hillmen were at length forced to give over 
the contest and disappear, and Ali Musjid was captured 
and entered the next morning. $ 


THE EEGIOHS CLOSE TO AF6HMISTM. 

It will not be a waste of time to cast our eyes into tife 
regions beyond, but close to Afghanistan, towards those 
vital strategical points which have made the Central 
Asian Question a theme of weight in Anglo-Indian 
politics. Ho point surpasses in importance, Merv, — 
the Persian name for the ancient city of Alexandria, — 
or Antiochia Margiana, the capital of Margiana, — in 
former times one of the most flourishing cities of Central 
Asia. Its ruins give a lustre to the trackless stream of 
the Murghab, which murmurs for a short distance and 
then is heard no more. The splendour of Merv is the 
departed splendour of an age when Bactria and the 
Seleucidse were names to stir the blood of mortals : 

“ And Margiaaa to the Hyrcanian cliffs 
Of Oaucasias, and dark Iberian dales,” 
was prominent in the list of the great cities of Western 
Asia. Yet although Merv has degenerated to a mere 
camping place of a Turcoman tribe, it still possesses 
many of those attributes which entitled it to rank with 
Balkh, Bokhara, and Samarcand. 

The situation of Merv is eminently felicitous. It is 
the central point of the independent territory which lies 
beyond the Ifrontiers of Persia and Cabul, and is halfway 
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on the journey to Eussian territory. It is 300 miles 
from Khiva, 220 from Herat, 300 from Balkh, 150 from 
Mashad and 150 from Charjooee on the Oxus. Eussia 
is therefore within 150 miles of Merv. 

The Eussians have also made a fresh advance in 
another direction — one that is often lost sight of, but 
the iJnportance of which is immense, — Eiizil 'Arvat, — ^a 
position now garrisoned by their troops. 

The importance of Merv to England is only relative. 
The city, far away in the Khivan Desert — the one oasis 
for many miles around, — ^would not possess much im- 
portance for us, save as the halfway house on the road 
from the Oxus to Herat. But Merv is considerably 
nearer to Herat than is Candahar, and it also outflanks 
the various provinces and towns of Maimene, Andchooee 
and Balkh. Even if we were at Girishk, the Eussians 
would still be nearer to Herat than ourselves. It is for 
these reasons that the Merv question still possesses an 
interest of its own, and it is as well to keep it in sight 
while the Afghan crisis is developing under our very 
eyes. 


DUE BEING TJEGED INTO THE LANDS BEYOND THE 

INDUS. 

It seems as if we are being urged into the lands 
beyond the Indies, there to take up a fresh and in- 
expugnable position. But there is a risk that if we 
make Cabul and Candahar our horizon, we may be 
forestalled in those places which are immediately beyond, 
and which materially affect the value to us of the Afgha n 
State, according to its usually defined limits. It should 
clearly be understood that if we felt compelled to advance 
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as far as Herat, it would not be with the intention of 
sanctioning a Russian occupation of Merv. It would 
rather be with the intention of erecting a solid Turco- 
naan-Usbeg Confederacy from Abwird to Badakshan, 
which should have its being from a grounded antipathy 
to Russia, who seeks to acquire the territory we should 
place in the hands of that confederacy. Thjg Jlndian 
Government will do well to keep its attention steadily 
fixed on Merv, Balkh and Badakshan while it is dealing 
with Shere Ali in Cabul, for it is in those outlying regions 
that General Kauffman will seek to acquire a compensa- 
tion for the loss Russian prestige may have to incur in 
consequence of a complete English triumph in Cabul. 


INTEEENOE FEOM THE FOEEGOIM EEMAEKS. 

There is but one thing for England to do, and that is- 
to make ourselves masters, as soon as possible and for 
ever, of Afghanistan. 


DiFROSE, Bateman ^ Co., Brinters, Slieffield Street, Lincoln's Bin Kields 
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E TEUTH ABOUT THE LONDON 


GOVEENMENT BILL. 


One of the besetting sins and the greatest danger of 
democracy is the attack which it is disposed to make on 
local self-government, and the attempt to centralize power 
in a form in which it may be most injurious. Look at 
what has happened in France ; ^ ^ ^ 

Sib WILLIAM HABCGURT, at Leeds, 
April 17th, 188i.^ 


The London Government Bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons on April 8th, 1884, by Sir William 
Harcourt. He had not previously consulted or taken the 
opinion of any of the bodies which form the existing 
Government of London. These were permitted to furnish 
him wdth such returns and documents as he required, but 
he invited no suggestions in any case. To have done so 
would perhaps have been to invite a disturbance of the 
conclusions of the Firth-Eeal policy which he had for- 
mally adopted as his own. 

, The Bill, if its spirit rather than its letter be regarded, 
breaks with all preceding policies and recommendations in 
the matter of municipal reform. Its provisions are long 


the Times, April ISth, 1884. 
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and iEvolved, but tbeir tendency is simplicity itself., 
lioiidonj with its four millions of inhabitantSj its -world- 
wide iiifliience/and its enormous wealth, is to be handed 
over to an uncontrolled Caucus with all the attributes of 
sovereignty. 

The ofScial allegation;, that the Bill is the outcome of 
matured experience, and embodies arrangements -wdiich 
liave been repeatedly sanctioned in principle, may be^ 
put down by a very plain tale. The Commissioners 
of 1837 in their report on Municipal Reform, wMe ^ 
recommending the principle of superintendence by an 
undivided authority, added these significant words : 
only real point for consideration is lioio far the duties 
for the ivhole metropolis could he placed in the hands 
of a metropoUfmi municipality^ or hoiv far they should be 
entrusted to the ofleers of Your Majesty^ Government Y 
The question how far the Municipality is to be the 
controlling power and how far itself controlled by a po-v^er 
above and outside it, is as much the real point in 1884 as 
in 1837. Sir William Harcourt has provisionally settled 
the matter by providing no control wdiatever. Even the 
enthusiastic Times admits that the Local Government 
Board can ' exercise no control over the new Parliament 
of London. 

The next Commission -which dealt with the question of 
municipal reform was that of 1853-1854, presided over 
by Sir George Cornewall Lewis. This body, with seven- 
teen years of additional experience to go by, condemned 
the principle of a single municipality, and proposed to 
substitute a federation of seven, presided over by a central • 
body formed of delegates from each of the federal units. 
The central body -was designed to secure despatch, and the 
harmonious working of a common policy. The Govern- 
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ment of the day declined to embody the scheme of the 
Commissioners in the Metropolis Local Management Act of 
1855, but they constituted the existing system of Vestries^ 
District Boards^ and the Metropolitan Board of Works. This 
Act forms the Charter of the several bodies^ exclusive of 
the Corporation of London, which the Bill now before Par- 
Hagient proposes to destroy. Thus we see, that the Com- 
missioners and the Government, while at variance as 
' to details, agreed in the principle of constituting local 
, authorities invested with original powers as well as with 
duties. Moreover, it was not the Government but its over- 
ruled Commission that proposed to constitute a paramount 
central body. The Metropolitan Board of Works was and 
is not such a body, its statutory powers being auxiliary to 
those of the Vestries, and limited both in scope and object. 
Hence, Sir William Harcourt cannot be allowed to ride off 
on the side issue of the rejection of the seven municipalities 
proposed by the Commission of 1853-1854. Still less has he 
shown that Mr. Buxton’s failure to gain the ear of Parlia- 
ment for separate municipalities in 1870 was due to the 
desire of the Legislature to affirm the principle of centrali- 
zation. The parade of nominal precedents to which the 
public have been treated is, however, simply misleading. 
The one point of importance is that the personal views of 
two obscure agitators have been embodied in a measure 
which the Government intend to pass into law if possible. 
Sir William Harcourt’s owm position in the matter is 
peculiar, to use no stronger word. In his official capacity 
he strongly supports a measure destined to strip local bodies 
of every vestige of original or independent authority. His 
private view’s have found eloquent expression in the words 
prefixed to these pages. 

It is unfortunately impossible to point to this Bill as 
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affording the first instance of a measure framed and pushed 
on in complete defiance of the whole body of experience of 
the subject matter with which it deals. The Ripon-'Ilhert 
Bill for giving native magistrates extended jurisdiction 
over Europeans in India, has furnished an evil precedent. 
Having officiallT satisfied himself of the wisdom of his 
measure, .Sir ' William Harcourt officially considers Ihr 
matter settled, and opposition a mere impertinence. 

The lTmies, which has supported the Bill from the very 
first, has made a final attempt^ to prove that local self- 
government is possible under a system whereby a central 
body is empowered not only to decide what work (if any) the 
local bodies are to do, but to abolish the local bodies them- 
selves. The writer of the article in question assumes not 
only that the existing authorities have failed to govern 
satisfiictorily, but that their failure has taken such a 
form as clearly to indicate the remedy. It will be 
“ idle,” he says, “ to attempt to convince Parliament that 

safety lies either in the way of several corporations, 
“or in that of a federation. The construction of one 

paramount central body, directly representative of the 
“ ratepayers is the admitted want of London.” The word 
jparamoimt is somewhat misleading in this connection. 
It is equally applicable to a central body forming a species 
of Court of i^ppeal, and constituted of delegates from 
local bodies enjoying original authority, and to a central 
body which claims from local bodies not advice, but 
implicit obedience to orders. It is the latter class of 
central body which is established by the Bill. It is not 
improbably the former class of central body, that is the 
admitted loant of London.” But our -writer clings des- 
perately to his assertion that the new District Council will 

* Objections to the London Grovernment Bill. — Times ^ May 5th, 1884, p. 3, 
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have powers as well as duties. There is certainly little 
comfort for him in the •words of the Bill. A more power- 
less and inane body than the new District Council cannot 
be conceived. It is to be called into being by the Common 
Conncilj if and when the Common Council pleases, and 
inay be abolished at will by the same agency. The number 
of its Councillors, the nature and duration of its duties (if 
any), the amount of its funds, the extent of its District— all 
these things are in the absolute discretion of the Common 
Council. The very district officials owe no allegiance to 
the District Council. 

What says the Times to this ? — The Common Conn- 
cillors, if they are wise (/) will he gl-ad to throw the burden 
of local work upon the exclusively local members, re- 
garding it as their function rather to indicate the views 
of the central body, and to insure harmonious and con- 
sistent working.’’ In other words, the wisdom of the 
Common Councillors will be to act as if they formed the 
central body • of a federation of local units, a system 
deliberately rejected by the authors of the Bill. As 
recently as April 11th, the Times was much less sanguine 
as to the wisdom of the Common Council. It -was then of 
opinion that, ^^if we were to judge by the analogy of the 
House of Commons, we should find it difficult entirely to 
suppress the apprehension that the Common Council 
“ might prove to be very reluctant to part with any suh- 
“ stantial portion of the authority conferred on it. It is a 
natural tendency of the stronger body in any political 
system to overwhelm the weaker, unless there is in 
operation some independent and antagonistie force capahle 
of sustaining the vitality of the latter T The Times can- 
not, of course, have failed to mark that no such independent 
force is provided for by the Bill. 


It is true ” continues the writer of May 5th, “ that the 
District Councils will have no direct power of rating. 
In the eyes of the present vestries there may he in 
^Hhis some loss of dignity ; but as far as the ratepayers 
are concerned, it does not appear that they have 
anything to fear from the change.” It is probable 
if the ratepayers cared nothing for the loss of that chief 
privilege of local self-government, the raising and spending 
of local funds on local needs by local bodies, they would 
care less, if possible, for the loss of dignity'^'* which 
the Times thinks may be unwelcome to the existing Ves- 
tries. But in fact, the newspapers afford daily evidence 
that the proposed abolition of the local rating power has 
aroused a storm which will probably wreck the Bill. 

The writer further attempts to discount the impression 
created by Mr. Oakey Hall’s testimony as to the abuses of 
municipal centralization in Hew York. An ex-Mayor of 
Hew York, who has seen Sir William Harcourt’s plans 
realized in practice, and discarded as hopelessly inefficient 
and corrupting, is certainly worth listening to at this crisis. 
As he expresses it,* the Home Secretary’s arguments 
have been similarly used in America, have been there tem- 
porarily adopted, and have finally been proved in practice to 
be untenable.” Centralization has also failed to commend 
itself to Boston, — ^the model city of the United States. 
To quote Mr. Hall once more, ^Hhe citizens of Boston 
prefer to deal locally with local affairs, rather than 
submit to the government of a mammoth Caucus.” 

But England is not America, pleads the Times. In 
England there is no wire-pulling or place-hunting i in 
London, politics and local government can never be mixed 
up together. “ However brilliant the discussions of the 


* In the rimes, April 21et, 1884:. 
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Council Chamber, they will not compare in interest and 
prestige with those of the neighbouring House of 

Commons.” These arguments sound strangely at a time 
when, as we shall presently show, the supporters of the 
Bill allege that Parliament does not represent the people 
of London. 

The waiter in the Times concludes by giving us the 
^ comforting assurance that the Home Secretary’s control 
of the police, and the determination of London to keep 
^ her board of management in its place, will obviate any 
jDOSsible abuse of power by the Common Council. ’With 
the question of the police we shall deal presently, and as 
regards the ^^determination of London,” we can only 
surmise that the -writer intends it to be enforced by Judge 
Lynch. It is certain that no other controlling authority 
is set over the Common Council. 

Prom the District Councillors, who may at the pleasure 
of the Common Council be either genuine functionaries, or 
lay figures, or mere figures of speech, we proceed to 
the 240 Common Councillors, about whose importance 
there is no question. Their -work ■will be varied, 
heavy, and (nominally) unpaid. It is well nigh certain 
that men of honesty and character who have their own 
business to attend to cannot be obtained in sufficient num- 
bers to give the Council the sterling, characteristics which 
.should distinguish a body endowed with such enormous 
property, power, and patronage. Consequently the large 
class of eager professional agitators and intriguers will 
furnish standing candidates for every vacancy. The 
^ suggestion that many of the new Common Councillors 
will be nominees of the large London contractors has 
been freely made and never disposed of. 

It would be very interesting, were it possible, to learn 
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whether the Home Secretary has given any eonsideratioii' 
to the question as to whence his new Common Councillors 
are to be drawn. He expects a good deal of them, for if they 
are only equal to the present vestrymen, this Bill will have 
failed in its object. Does he expect to attract a higher 
class of candidate by abolishing the ancient title of' 
Alderman? Any ‘^burgess’’ may be a Councillor^ ef 
either kind, and the qualifications of a burgess are humble 
enouofh. He must have been rated for 12 months, and 
reside within 15 miles of London, But, unlike the present r 
vestryman, he may represent a ward in which he has no 
qualifying property, and may in fact be an arrant Carpet- 
bagger.” 

A leading daily paper lately"^ pointed out that the same 
body of electors will have to return the Metropolitan Mem- 
bers of Parliament and the new Common Councillors. 
The best candidates for a public career will naturally 
prefer to enter the House of Commons, and the second and 
third best will enter the Common Council. As legislative 
material they will be distinctly worse and lower.” But for 
all that, they will wield an amount of spending and upsetting" 
power which few (if any) unofficial members of Parliament,, 
however eminent, can attain. It may even be doubted 
whether the new Common Council will not offer inducements 
to ambitious mediocrity far superior to those of Parliamentary 
life, for some of its attributes may be so exercised as to 
flout and defy Parliament itself. This danger remains 
unaffected by Sir William HarcourPs historical pleasantries. 
And here we may remind our readers that the Bill 
distinctly contemplates that the candidates for the 240 
Common Councillorships and for the perfectly indefinite 
number of District Councillorships shall be men of the 


♦On April 25th, 1884. 
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same class^ type, and calibre. By s. (16) of the Fourtli 
Schedule it i§ provided that the same person may he a 
candidate for election both as a Common Councillor and 
as a District Gouncillor, and if he be elected in each case 
it is his election to the lower dignity -which is to be void. 
Can it be doubted for a moment that the class of candidate 
t6* whom election even to the impotent dignity of District 
Councillor would be an extraoi'dinary rise in life, will in 
every case make a parallel attempt to secure a Common 
^ Coiiiicillorship, which will constitute him an important 
friend or enemy to his neighbours ? 

The hopes and aspirations of the advocates of the Bill 
are as various and discordant as possible, and have in 
many instances no connection whatever with the present 
text of the measure. Sir William Harcourt has made 
repeated mention of the housing of the poor as a matter 
beyond the functions and powers of the present muni- 
cipalities, but his Bill contains no allusion whatever to the 
housing of the poor. Whether he hopes to have his hand 
forced in the House of Commons by some sweeping 
amendment dealing with the question on socialistic principles 
is of course matter for serious reflection. Again, at the 
meeting of delegates from the vestries and local boards, 
convened by the Metropolitan Board of Works, at the 
Princes Hall, on May 8th, the supporters of the Bill 
expressed their warm approval of certain changes which 
they conceived to be authorized by that measure. One 
speaker hailed the new Common Council as the first 
municipal body which could deal with the great Railway 
Companies.” He -was met with cries of not in the Bill !” 
but was evidently of opinion that the necessary amend- 
ment would be readilj accepted by Parliament. At the 
same meeting Mr, Mark Judge moved an amendment 
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in support of the Bill — worded to the effect that the 
Common Council elected directly by the citizens, will 
be better able ” to decide for themselves as to the division 
of labour between the Common and District Councils 
than the Imperial Parliament with only 23 Metropolitan 
representatives^ including the member for the London 
University. ” Mr. Judge has most honestly stated 
that he hopes to oust the jurisdiction of Parliament in-« 

matters affecting the Government of London, and we 

■ ■ 

recommend his views to the consideration of those 
who have pooh-poohed the very idea of political danger. 

A prominent female member of the London School 
Board takes exactly the same view as Mr. Judge. Last 
month Mrs. Westlake pointed out to a woman’s suffrage 
meeting that women would under the new London 
Government Bill have votes for the new Parliament 
which was to he started for the Metropolis P One naive 
observation of this character is worth a thousand official 
disclaimers. 

It is indeed significant that all the points on which Sir 
William Harcourt relied as showing the considerate 
prudence with which the Bill had been framed, have been 
attacked by his own supporters. Amongst other things with- 
held from the new Common Council are the licensing juris- 
diction and the control of the police. Moreover, some con- 
tinuity of tradition and policy is secured by the incorpora- 
tion in the new Municipality of the entire Board of Works 
and of one-fifth of the present body of Common Councillors. 
The Treasurer of the Municipal Eeform League has, 
on behalf of his employers, denounced all these provisions. ^ 
In a letter to the Observer of April 20th, the gentleman 
in question, Mr. Phillips, suggests that 23 members 
of the Metropolitan Board would suffice. As regards 
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the licensiag jtirisdictioii, he complains that ^^arge 
numbers of people besides those belonging to temperance 
societies ’’ will be deeply disappointed if this jurisdiction 
is withheld from the Common Council, As to the control 
of the police, he remarks that this essentially municipal 
fuiiLc|;iou” (the command of an army of 10,000 — 15,000 
men I I I) ‘4s, with the exception of the City proper, to be 
retained by the Home Office, which means that Londoners 
^ “ are not to be trusted as the people of eveiy other city in 
“ England are trusted. . . . It is an open secret that 

“the Cabinet is divided on this question, and we may 
“yet hope that timid counsels will not prevail.” 

In other words, Mr. Phillips’ employers hope that an 
English Government will yield a point, which has in the 
case of Paris produced a standing feud between successive 
French Governments and the Municipality of the Capital. 
It is a point, we may add, which the weakest of French 
Cabinets has refused to concede. 

It is perfectly evident from the discrepancies and incon- 
sistencies of opinion and policy to which we have alluded, 
that the author aiid supporters of this Bill are completely 
at sea as to its ultimate scope and bearing. They are only 
at one in the intention that it shall bring about a general 
revolution, the effects of which may be indefinitely cur- 
tailed or extended by amendment. The adversaries of the 
Bill may take heart from the accumulating proofs that the 
prospects of this ill-considered measure have been most 
damaged by its own, advocates. It is easy enough to 
meet the charge that the opposition wish to have no central 
’ authority at all. It is equally easy to meet the charge that 
the existing bodies are incapable of being made to work 
together. In the first case the ‘Authority ” constituted by 
the Bill is an unbridled tyranny, and its title of “central” 

n '■ 
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is ridiculous because it has no surroundings or satellites 
■which need be taken into serious consideration. It is alone, 
and absolute, and all-absorbing. It is this species of 
central authority that the opposition have rejected, and no 
alternative or modification has been even hinted at by the 
responsible Minister. As regards the adaptabilitj.of 
existing municipal bodies, it is not the way to a working 
scheme that is wanting, but the will. The old material lies" 
ready, but the ofiicial builder will not use it, except as ^ 
rubble. 

As matters stand, the papers which are anxious for the 
success of the Bill teem with expressions of doubt and fear 
as to the practical effect of its main provisions. The 
Spectator of April 12th, suggests that the Common Council 
should be controlled by the Privy Council, and puts on 
record its dread of “ excessive loans raised under pressure 
“ of some humanitarian cry.” The Times of April 9th 
points out that the Deputy Mayor created by the Bill, 
being a permanent paid official, will be invested with 
enormous power. “His appointment,” we are told, 
“would be a matter requiring mature consideration,” 
His election is however entirely in the hands of the Com- 
mon Council, whose views of fitness may diflter entirely 
from those of the Times. 

The opposition to the Bill has united in one common 
effort men of aU shades of opinion, including the enormous 
majority of the existing officials and functionaries with 
whom Sir "William Harcourt proposes to leaven the first 
edition of his work. From the ancient Corporation of 
London to the modern London Workmen’s League, bodies of 
the most various composition have denounced the measure as 
a clumsy and meddlesome invitation to disturbance and 
intrigue. The bogus character of the agitation which has 
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given the Bill its present shape is mnch better known to 
the inhabitants of London than Sir William Harconrt has 
any conception of. It is an agitation which is discoun- 
tenanced and despised by thousands “who have no love for 
Bumbledom^ but who do not regard municipal tyranny as 
the only cure for ill-swept streets, bad gas and ill-laid 
pafements. From a political point of view Liberals and 
Conservatives have equal cause for disgust, though that 
disgust may bring them no nearer to each other in 
® general. 

Conservatives may regard the Bill as the supplement of 
the Franchise Bill now before Parliament ; as an attack on 
the heart of the Conservative South of England. The City 
Fathers may declare that, had they returned four Liberals 
to Parliament in 1880, this measure would never have been 
heard of. But Liberals have no less to complain of. The 
principles of officialism, centralization, and irresponsibility, of 
which Ijiberals have been the swmrn foes for ceninries, are 
now formally approved by a Government which has the 
faithful support of all Liberals. As for the principle of 
local self-government, it is upon the ruins of this very 
principle that the Bill is rooted and grounded. There 
is instruction in its very title. The preamble of the 
much quoted Act of 1855 sets forth that ^^it is expe- 
dient that provision should be made for the better Zoca? 
management of the Metropolis,” in respect of .sewerage, 
paving, lighting and improvements. The Bill of 1884 is 
“a Bill for Government of London and other 

purposes connected therewith.” Its title is at once 
^ simple as the guillotine,” and as universally applicable. 
We should have thought that if there was one truth 
which impresses itself upon the impartial observer, it is the 
truth that at the present day all organized public bodies 


are gradually emartcipating themselves from the control of 
that public which they are supposed to represent, and by 
which they are kept in funds. A School Board, started 
mainly for the purpose of supplementing the deficiencies of 
voluntary schools, has lived to put its own interpretation onthe 
Acts whereby it was created, and to exact from Londoners 
tribute to an amount never contemplated at the first.^,^ its 
members gain from their connection with this formidable 
organization influence and weight in spheres which are rather"* 
political than educational. A single railway company erects , 
ventilators on a great public thoroughfare constructed out 
of public money, and maintains them there in contemptuous 
defiance of the House of Commons. Another railway com- 
pany begins to join England and France by a submarine 
tunnel, and goes far to force the hands of the Home 
Grovernment by an international agitation. Each of these 
great bodies has its serried array of directors, officials, 
lawyers, surveyors, contractors, and what not. The private 
citizen is helpless in their hands, and not least helpless 
when he appeals to a Parliament which is filled with their 
representatives. But all these bodies are as pigmies in com- 
parison with the Municipality framed by the Bill in its 
present condition. It will be the absolute Government of 
a nation possessing 120 square miles of territory and a 
population which rivals that of Ireland and Belgium, and 
outnumbers that of Scotland, Canada, Portugal, and 
Sweden. Its freaks may shake the financial credit of 
London throughout the civilized world. The heptarchy 
of municipalities, ridiculed by Sir William Harcourt, may, 
perhaps, comprise more than one King Log, but are 
Londoners prepared to submit to the King Stork 
who now claims their allegiance? We have said, 
and we repeat that the units of a municipal system 



2LT0 already in full operation, and we may add that 
they have earned the good opinion of Sir William 
Harcourt. It is often objected that a bare majority 
in a particular vestry can tyrannize over the in- 
habitants of a whole borough, and flout all the neigh- 
bouring vestries. There is a plain remedy for this — a 
Central Council or Committee, presided over by the Lord 
Mayor and formed of delegates from all the vestries, should 
sit as a Court of Appeal with final authority. It should 
also have original powers sufficient to enable it to modify 
local wishes by the general interests of London. In this 
manner minorities can be righted, and harmony and com- 
prehensiveness attained in works and policy, A supreme body 
of this nature would be welcomed by every good citizen. 
Its institution would render many services to London, and 
amongst others, that of disappointing those sinister 
ambitions which will assuredly make themselves felt if the 
Bill should pass in anything like its present form. 

H. A. P. 

Lincoln’s Inn, May, 1884. 


Since the above lines were written, the President 
of the Local Government Board has expounded the 
objects and purview of the BilL^ He has done 
more than this. Mr. Mark - Judge’s Amendment, 
which has already been quoted (see page 12), 
disclosed, no doubt unintentionally, his idea that 

See the OSserser, May 25th, 1884, p. 7. 
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the ne-w “ Municipality ” is to display political Is 
well as mftiicipal activity. Sir Charles Dilke has 
now again lifted a corner of the veil. After an 
admission that “ certain matters hitherto dealt with 
“ as parochial " are to he “ centred in the elective 
“ representatives of the Metropolis as a whole 
proceeds thus : “ But in another and a larger sense 
“ the Bill is altogether decentralizing in its 
“ operation. It takes away from Grovernment 
“ Offices and from Parliament, which are unfit to 
deal with them, and hands over to the elected 
“ representatives of the Metropolis such matters as 
“ our gas and water supply, and that, in my 
“ opinion, is decentralization. All those matters 
“ for which the Metropolis is ah'eady one ” (were 
this all, we should not quarrel with you. Sir 
Charles !) “ it gives to our directly -elected repre- 
“ sentatives. ‘ Decentralization,’ as commonly 
“ used, is a term which means ‘ We prefer our- 
“ ‘ sdves to the Home Office or the Local Government 
“ ‘ Board.' I agree in that viewj and so does the 
“ pi’esent Home Secretary.” 

Hor is this all. Sir Charles Dilke’s speech is a 
clear corroboration of the assertion that the Bill 
cannot stand' a discussion on non-party and non- 
political grounds. 'He has, at all events, found such 
grounds wholly insufficient to command even a 
prospect of success. He has accordingly sent the 
arguments of plain reason and common prudence 
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to join political economy and other recently worn 
out theories in Jupiter and Saturn. It is simply 
lamentahle that a man of Cabinet rank should find 
himself reduced to recommending the Bill to a 
;^irblic meeting by such statements as these : “I 
“ repeat that there will be a vast majority for the 
“ second reading, and that in obstruction lies the 
“ only danger. Our continuance in office is secured 
“ by the division of our opponents, if it is not by 
“ any merits of our own, but those divisions, unfor- 
“ tunately, waste our time, for the Tones waste the 
public time in quarrelling and fighting among 
“ themselves.” 

Nobody, we venture to assert, who believed that 
a professedly Municipal measure was defensible on 
its own merits, would condescend to remove its 
discussion into the arena of general party politics. 


H. A. R. 



